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and they are the same law. 


JUNGLE LAW 


HERE is one law of the jungle, and one law of the marketplace 
But in the one place it works more 


mercifully than in the other, for quick death is better than the 


breaking of a soul. 


And Geoffrey Farnell was in the way of having 


his soul broken, when he found a way to evade the law. The streets 
of London—and of New York, and Pittsburgh, and Main Street- 

demand their sensation, and he had it to give, for the price, when 
he saw that to give it would destroy another that was better than 
he. In the hands of I. A. R. Wylie this makes a story of surpassing 
interest—a story that sets a new high standard in magazine fiction. 


It begins next month with beautiful pictures by Pruett Carter 
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Two Pass - $510 
' Five Pass, ° 525 
oo asy to Uwn 
Four Pass, Sedanette - 850 
Five Pass, Sedan- - - 860 
| sentence em snc em In choosing cars, women instinctively seek quality— 
} beauty of line and finish, comfortable and refined 
i / ’ 
interiors, easy and smooth operation. 
‘ 
All these are quality features usually found only in 
i the higher priced automobiles. 


However it is no longer necessary to pay high prices 
for quality transportation. Through engineering and 
marketing eficiency, Chevrolet has achieved volume 
production of quality automobiles thereby effecting 
such remarkable economies that Chevrolet now 
leads all standard-built cars in volume of sales. 




















Ease, simplicity, and economy of operation are en- 
sured by a chassis famous for its engineering efficiency. 
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Artistic appearance, riding comfort and refined in- 
terior appointments are characteristics of the Fisher 
Bodies used on all closed models. 


cj dl 1 
de | You have reason to be proud of your Chevrolet. 
, It is an achievement. 
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CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Children-and Human Beings 


AN IS A human being first 
Applaud and a member of industry 
Rockefeller afterward,” said John D. 


Rockefeller, Jr., in a statement that he recently made 
outlining his position with regard to certain conditions 
and practices in industry.. The discussion*following his 
statement has occupied perhaps more newspaper space 
than anything concerned with the labor ‘controversy 
since President Harding invited the heads of the steel 
industry to the White House and asked them to see 
whether it would not be possible to abolish the twelve- 
hour day. There are differences of opinion, of course, 
but out of all the discussion there may be gleaned this one 
fact: there is no difference of opinion when it comes to 
the question as to whether or not a man can labor twelve 
hours a day and enjoy any of the finer rights and privi- 
leges of a human being. He can not do so. So far, 
then, as the individual is concerned, excessive hours of 
labor are a ‘detriment and a menace, to the removal of 
which everyone concerned with maintaining individual 
rights should dedicate himself. Back of the rights of the 
individual, however, are other rights that interest many 
people more. ‘These are social and must be maintained, 
even at the expense of the individual rights. Happily 
in this instance society can benefit most, not by ignoring 
the rights of the individual, but by insisting that his 
rights be upheld and even extended, for no community, 
however large, is safe that holds within itself any con- 
siderable number of men who are toiling without hope 
either for themselves or for their children. And it can 


The Papers “ 


hardly be denied that the man who spends twelve hours 


a day and seven days a week at the task of breadwin- 
ning bears a grudge that ultimately will assert itself. 
Society is based upon labor; they can not exist apart, 
nor can either profit at the expense of the other. Society 
at the present moment seems willing to adopt this view, 
with the result that in practically every section of the 
country there is approval of the movement that is going 
forward to give the laborer, not only a larger part of his 
earnings, but more leisure in which to enjoy his increased 
wages. 


The Children’s 


Bureau Issues 
a Report 


HERE are, however, 
ceptions to be noted. There 
is a disposition everywhere 
to listen attentively to those capable of making them- 
selves heard. And labor is in just such a position now. 

That is, adult labor is in this position. When it comes 

to child labor, entirely a different condition exists. 

About the time Mr. Rockefeller’s statement was causing 

so much discussion, the Federal Children’s Bureau 

published a report of its investigation of a large group 
of Boston children who had left school before reaching 
the age of sixteen in order to go to work. The in- 
vestigation showed that practically all the work done by 

a child under sixteen years of age is wasted. In other 
words, it lays no foundation for him to stand on when 
he reaches the age at which he should be both 
physically and mentally ready for work. The situation 
really is worse than the Children’s Bureau’s statement 
indicates, for if the work is wasted the time is wasted, 
and the child can not make it up. As a consequence 


ex- 
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such a child drifts from one position to another, all of 
them leading nowhere and requiring only the most 
meager amount of skill and intelligence. The’ Children’s 
Bureau’s conclusion is that the community as well as 
the child loses when it permits the formative years of a 
child’s life to be used for profit rather than for his own 
training. 


The 


Newspapers 
Ignore It 


HIS report, which is funda- 
mentally much more important 
than the attitude of a Rocke- 

feller toward labor, has gone practically unnoticed. 

Apparently it had little news value. What difference 

does it make if a child loses his opportunity to prepare 

himself for a useful career? There are millions of children, 
they are always growing up about us, and they always 
seem to get along somehow. The additional fact that 
perhaps a majority of these children go to work willingly 
also tends to lessen public interest in them, and the 
public can not or will not look a few years ahead to the 
time when the generation coming into power will have 

a considerable number of restless, unsatisfied, radical 

workers, most of .whom can trace their restlessness 

and their radicalism to the conditions that deprived 
them of their chance to prepare themselves for better 
positions. 


Nevertheless N A SERIES of four articles, concluded 
Child Labor in the December issue, GOOD HOUSE- 
Must Go KEEPING has laid before its readers 
the facts concerning the child labor situation in this 
country, a situation made acute by the Supreme Court 
decision annulling such national child labor legislation 
as we had. We did not attempt to arouse indignation 
by picturing great swarms of little children, emaciated 
and half clad, being transmuted through heartless, hope- 
less toil into dividends for their masters. We did, how- 
ever, picture a condition that is very bad for multitudes 
of those who toil and bad for the society that permits 
them to toil. The work in most instances isn’t harmful 
physically so much as it is mentally and spiritually. The 
toilers are deprived of their opportunity to acquire an 
education and to prepare themselves for worth-while 
positions later in life. The children suffer as a result of 
these conditions, to be sure, but society in general suffers 
more, for society can advance only as the very largest 
proportion of its individual units advance. To make it 
possible for all these units to have their chance, Goop 
HousEKEEPING is urging that an authority that does not 
now exist be created by means of an amendment to the 
Constitution which shall give Congress the power to legis- 
late in behalf of all child workers. We believe that there 
is nothing facing the American people at this time more 
important than is this question of whether or not we as 
a nation will recognize the rights of childhood. The 
children of today will be the men and women of tomor- 
row, and we who know that they will soon be reaching 
up for the reins of power that we now hold should be will- 
ing to see to it that everything possible is done to 
make their hands capable of holding that which we can 
not withhold from them, even if we would. 
WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELow, EpIToR 
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: FOR THE NEW YEAR 


: % By Margaret Widdemer 
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ot ECAUSE on roads where young feet should dancelightly Because a friend I loved forsook her loving 

he I went a darkened and a quiet way, Upon a time when other griefs were new, 

e With none to lift for me a torch of laughter, Then I who know how bitter 7s forsaking, 

re When sad young faces turn to me hereafter, Oh, al] the more if other faiths are breaking, 

“ I will be gay. IT will be true. ; 

” Because I groped my way through tangling shadows, Because I reached for hands once to uphold me, 
le Searching the gloom with scared, unlessoned eyes, And found no helper, though the road was long, 
Sa And those I asked for light were all unheeding, When hands stretch out to me forlorn and clinging, 
g Tf any turn to me for light and leading, Because of what that weary year was bringing, 

- IT will be wise. I will be strong. 

O 

n Because the old year brought me gifts of sorrow, 


Teaching me wisdom with the griefs it bore, 
i The coming year shall give all light and gladness— 
| If I, once sad, have learned to help all sadness, 


ask no more! 
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GENE STRATTON-PORTER 
whose name on the title pages of nearly 
ten million books entitles her to be called 
The Most Popular Woman Writer in the World 
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GENE STRATTON-PORTER’S 


First Serial 


EUPHOR @:S 


STORY that the author rewrote seven times “in an effort to 
plumb the depths of a woman’s soul, to picture poignant pain, 


to paint the healing power of God through nature.’ 


It will hold you 


spellbound, even as the spell of loyalty bound the soul of the woman 


Illustrated by 


Lying near the rocky coast of harsh Maine 
To the Sunland desert of California, 
As Jacob L. and Margery Travers 
Made the halting, pain-punctured journey. 
Their pilgrimage was scarcely straighter 
Than the course of the children of Israel, 
But it required only twenty-seven years 


For Jacob and Margery to reach Sunland. 


[ WAS a long, rough road from Kennebunk, 


When they started, Jacob was twenty-two, 

A well-built man firm-standing on straight legs, 
Having brozd shoulders and capable hands, 
His head finely shaped, his face expressive. 

His deep-set, gray eyes looked upon the world 
With deliberation presaging shrewdness. 


Margery was a sweet bride at seventeen; 
Her luring features were rough, wavy hair 
And big, dark-brown eyes, mellow and patient. 


They were deeply in love with each other 
When they left the rocks and fish of Kennebunk 
For the promising vineyards of New York. 
wo years of growing grapes wearied Jacob, 
So he tried oil in Pennsylvania. 
The long road was mountainous and wearing, 
While as an oil magnate, he failed sooner 
Than in the vineyards of dissatisfaction. 


Then he tested the farm lands of Ohio, 

But his beginning was unfortunate 

Because the locusts descended in swarms 

And sheared the grain and vegetables to earth. 
The curse of Jacob fell on Ohio; 

He hated it with such burning hatred 

That in putting satisfying distance 

Between himself and its blighting locusts 

He hurried past intervening richness 

And paused with homing intent in Kansas. 


The first year presaged great prosperity ; 

The second, grasshoppers ravaged like locusts ; 
The third, the tremendous wrath of a cyclone 
So nearly blew them from the hated state 
That they continued the enforced journey 

To the cotton lands of Arizona. 


By the time they encountered the hot suns 
And the alkali waters awaiting them, 

Jacob was a grizzled, surly misanthrope, 

‘ Ready to blame his hard luck on his country, 
On God, on the weather, on Margery. 

Who was not responsible for any of it. 





Dean Cornwell 


She had endured her thwarted existence, 
Moving when Jacob decreed that they should. 


When at last they settled in Arizona 

They were storm-weathered, middle-aged people. 
Jacob resembled an impregnable rock 

That unceasing rip-tides had tormented 

And the sun had scorched past the endurance 

Of any mitigating veiling of lichen; 

But he gave the determined impression 

Of a man who did some essential work. 


Margery had sown her beauty broadcast: 

The luster had left her hair in Ohio, 

The red had failed lip and cheek in Kansas, 
And the roundness had worn from her figure 

In valiant battles with prairie muck, 

On unnumbered miles of rocky highways. 

With the fierce sands of relentless deserts. 

Even her lilting name shrank to harsh “Marge.” 


Nine small graves dotted beside the highway 
Marked the bitterness of her pilgrimage, 
While its end found her weary arms empty. 


She never had kept even one baby 

Long enough to grow so familar with it 

That she could select a suitable name. 

To Marge the tiny creatures were numerals— 
Number one, pain and sorrow in New York, 
Two and three, the same in Pennsylvania, 

Up to number nine in Arizona, 

Accounting for almost anything in Marge. 


She had forgotten, in these weary years, 

That the world had held such a thing as love: 
Life had left her only stolid endurance. 

It never occurred to Marge's mentality 

That after she had ceased to love Jacob 

There was no reason for remaining with him, 
Dragging from one hopeless venture to another, 
Following the dictates of his fancy. 


Marge was so sick of Arizona that, 

For the first time since leaving Kennebunk, 
She began another advarice on sunset 
With a sigh closely resembling relief. 

She felt that it would be unreasonable 

For country that lay nearer the ocean 

To be so difficult to exist in, 

And if it were even slightly better 

There was at least the possibility 


That life with Jacob might be easier. ‘ 









Jacob experienced in his selfish heart 
The keenest exultation he had known, 
Because his small share of Arizona 

Had lain within the radius of the land 
Desired by a great eastern syndicate 

For an experiment in cotton growing. 

The price he got for his sun-bitten acres 
Made him the most cash in hand at one time 
He ever had possessed during his life. 


He became so deeply dissatisfied 

With all the former ventures he had made 

That his thoughts turned hungrily back to Maine; 
He could not understand why he had left. 

He realized that the far road to youth 

Was too long and too rough to retravel, 

But he longed past his powers of denial 

For the healing consolation of the sea: 

So on the morning of their final move 

He grimly turned his hunched back to the sun 
And drove his discouraged team straight westward. 


Marge knew no more of his destination 
Than the worn blankets or the cooking pots. 
She was not given the pleasure of feeling 
That she was destined for California ; 

Nor was she told what sum was in the belt 


That at night she felt girding Jacob’s loins. 


Day after day she lay on the comforts. 
Grinding through the dusty, evasive sand, 
Pounding over the resisting mountain roads, 
Until she lost desire to know the time: 

Each day was so similar to the past, 

All of them so devoid of cause for hope. 


After enduring uncounted weeks of this, 
There came at last a memorable morning, 


When the tired horses were unable to climb farther, 


On which the weary road changed suddenly. 

It began to wind down colorful mountains; 

It slowly crossed cool, alluring valleys 

And crept through crisp flower-bedecked canyons, 
Companioned by gaily-singing cold water. 


Then signs of civilization blended: 

Cultivated patches like gay carpets 

In delicate, green-veiled pastel colors, 
Spread on the sides of the maroon mountains; 
Little fields of anemic, discouraged corn, 

Squat adobe lodges of terra cotta, 


' The flat roofs gold with drying husked corn, 















The walls festooned with strings of red peppers. 
Indians, wearing the trousers of today 

And the flaming head-band of the wild, 

Passed them on the way to the rocky fields, 

Or, with well-filled quiver and shining bow, 
Going to the chase as their grandfathers, 
Because of the price of ammunition. 


Farther on they came to Mexican homes, 
To short, brown people living hardily ; 

And then to lean, struggling, white families. 
One day Marge got the small satisfaction 
Of learning that Jacob was going west 
Until he came to the Pacific Ocean. 


Marge experienced her first thrill in years. 

She had known the Atlantic in her youth; 

The Pacific would be quite similar. 

It would be clean; it would have movement. 
There would be growing things lining its shores, 
And great, wide-winged birds of white and gray 
Circling and soaring high among the clouds. 
After that, Marge rode with her feet dangling 
From the back end of the lurching wagon, 
Keenly appraising the homes that they passed. 


A few of these reviving, healing new days 
Brought them to miles of nut and fruit orchards; 
The breeze suggested lemon and pepper. 

With head alert and distended nostrils 


Marge sniffed the familiar, cooling, salt air. 


One day she felt the mist-breath of the sea. 
In a world of flowers, of endless green, 

She cried out, “Oh Jacob, I smell the sea.’’ 
Jacob made scornful and surly reply, 

“You have been smelling it all morning long, 
But you were too pudden-headed to know it!’’ 
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Then Marge slid over the end gate at once 

And walked many inspiring miles eagerly 

On resilient black roads smooth as barn floors, 
Because her body demanded exercise. 

In spite of more than three thousand tired miles 
Of vastly unpropitious journeyings 

A germ of hope was working in her breast. 


Jacob kept his word, as he always did 

When his pledges were made to himself. 

He drove steadily ahead until the surf 

Broke foaming at the dragging feet of his horses. 
He camped and rested for a few short days, 
Then he began studying the prices of land. 


Had Jacob been any one except himself 

His eyes would have thoroughly informed him, 
Long before the benediction of the sea, 

That he was passing all available land; 

But Jacob was a peculiar man, 

Who only learned that he was on rough footing 


When he suddenly fell flat and very hard. 


The first half-day with realty agents 
Left him sore and in bitterness of spirit, 
Beginning to curse California. 


She had forgotten, in these weary years, 
that the world had held such a thing as 
love; life had left her only stolid endurance 


The end of the day found him in fighting mood, 
Because every penny in his loin belt 

Could not purchase one acre of the land 

Close to the pictures and music of the sea. 


There was nothing remaining for Jacob 

But to face the patient horses toward sun-up 
And travel back until he reached the place 
Where he could buy land upon which to live. 
Another day taught him convincingly 

That the soil he purchased must be virgin, 

Since the price of cleared land was prohibitive ; 
So Jacob and Marge faced east with sick hearts 
And drearily retraced their alluring route 

Until they reached the vicinity of Sunland. 


The curses Jacob had spent on Ohio 

Multiplied like a ball of tumble-weed 

When he began passing the rocky vineyards 

And the stone-covered, scorched clearings 

In which men pitted themselves against Nature. 

Jacob threw up his hands and cried to Heaven: 

“Stone foundations, stone houses, stone walls, 

Stones in ricks and heaps, stones and yet more stones! 

Great God, why did You put all the damned things 

In Maine, New York, and California: 

Have I dragged us from ocean to ocean 

Only to reach a land of grapes and stones! 

Yet cultivated Sunland was attractive, 

Big eucalyptus and pepper trees remained, 

The enfolding ocean air was reviving: 

The stories men told of what could be done 

With desert land began to appease Jacob. 

Marge rode blindly, hating each hope-quenching mile. 
(Continued on page 115) 
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HE title and subtitle of this article 
are likely to arouse dissent, or at 
least comment, in many women 
who may be inclined to challenge 

the arrival of the new world, or to look 
upon the attainment of a living by women 
asanoldstory. Particularly in the United 
States, where the woman worker has for 
three generations played a definite part in 
the commercial activity of the great repub- 
lic, woman may say that for a woman to 
earn her living is no new thing. But one 
might reply that men have earned their 
living in the wage market for some thou- 
sands of years, while until recently woman 
entered it mainly as a domestic servant. 
The fact is that only recently have edu- 
cation and opportunity enabled women to 
compete with men in their own spheres, 
and indeed to conquer spheres of their own. 
First it was nursing: even in the later 
days of the eighteenth century, apart from 
the nuns, sick-nurses were male. Next it 
was teaching, then shorthand_and_type- 
writing” These things have developed one 
from the other. The growing education of 
women enabled them to seize the oppor- 
tunities that came. Most of these oppor- 
tunities arose out of the factory system, 
which demanded large quantities of cheap 
labor. Woman supplied that in England, 
in America, and elsewhere, because she was 
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willing to work cheaply if only she was 
given work to do. But all this is very 
new; it is all still on its trial. Whereas 
there is not today any great difference 
of treatment between the shop assistant 
to whom his employer gives board and 
lodging, and the shop assistant who un- 
rolled bales of cloth on the counter of a 
merchant in Rouen six hundred years ago, 
there exists an immense difference be- 
tween the woman worker of that time and 
the woman worker of today. 

What has happened is that while men 
have gone on working for wages as they 
did throughout time, ever since the days 
in Babylon where a goldsmith who could 
not find a clever slave decided to hire as a 
workman another goldsmith who had 
fallen upon evil days, women have been 
working outside the home for little over a 
century. Therefore, while men have 
merely been earning their living, women 
have been earning their economic freedom. 

That is an important distinction, be- 
cause a woman’s living takes upon itself a 
sort of political air; her wage comes to her 
every week pinned on to her ticket of 
leave. She escaped from the home such 
a little while ago that her wage is still to 
her a reassurance, a promissory note in 
which society undertakes that she shall 
not be herded home again. It follows 





In the new world, woman has not maintained all the conquests she made in the old one. Some conquests 
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that the big events of the world affect 
women differently from men. When there 
is a pestilence, a revolution, a war, the man 
risks the loss of his wages because industry 
may be destroyed or commerce impeded. 
But he knows that eventually, if he sur- 
vives, society will rearrange itself, that 
once again he will receive his wages. The 
woman’s position is different. If any- 
thing deprives her of her work, she knows 
that public opinion quietly but obstinately 
propels her back toward the shelter of the 
home, and that if she is driven in, she 
may never get out again. 

Therefore a great movement of mankind, 
like a European war, which tends to re- 
make the face of the world, can affect 
women more than it does men, because it 
leaves men where they are, while it makes 
for women a new world with which they 
must cope. Hére many will say that this 
is not a new world, and the cynics may 
add that the new world is the same old 
world, more so. In a sense that is true, 
for mankind starting, let us say, thirty 
thousand years ago has developed slowly 
through famine, massacre, the rise and fall 
of empires, and the progress of science. 
On the whole, mankind has not apparently 
been affected very much by great collisions 
such as the American War of Indepen- 
dence, in this sense that the Americans of 
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she does hold. 
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Illustrated by Franklin 


1775 were probably much the same people 
as the Americans of 1783. Only, and here 
is a peculiarity, this round earth is rather 
like a stone rolling down a hill. It goes 
faster and faster, and though it may gather 
little moss, it moves: with visible speed 
toward a place which we do not know but 
which we hope may be a better one. 
Briefly, while the people of 1775 were much 
like the people of 1783, it is not true that 
the people of 1914 are identical with the 
people of 1922. 

One does not wish to exaggerate. When 
we think of primitive things—hunger, love, 
ambition—there is probably no difference 
between John Jones in the street and 
Ioannes hanging about the Acropolis. But 
it is not the big things that matter in life; 
it is the little ones. We do not regulate 
the big things, because we can not; the 
little things—money, security, social status 
—these make up life, and these change. 

From that point of view there is, if not 
exactly a new world, at least a renewed 
world, or, better, a world which has been 
speeded up. It is commonly said that war 
brings out what is best in m&n, which is 
quite true, but it is not so commonly said 
that it brings out the worst, which is also 
true. It brings out; it does not create. 
It is an illusion to think that war breeds 
in people anything that was not there. It 
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It rests with her period, more than with herself, whether she holds them for all time 
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merely accelerates or delays something 
that was already there. The plucky be- 
come heroes, the timid become cowards, 


‘the kindly become saints, and so forth, 


war acting as a sort of magnifying glass. 
Such change as has come over the world is 
merely the change which would have come 
without any war, but it has come more 
quickly. We are in 1922, thanks to the 
war, probably what we would have been 
in 1942. Weare a little ahead of ourselves, 
and therefore we come everywhere upon 
difficult readjustments which are causing 
strikes and agitations in India, California, 
Ireland, China, and Peru. From the same 
source come the agitations for saving child 
lives, for birth control, for the opening of 
the harems, for the prevention of disease, 
for the settlement of the Anglo-American 
relations, for the right of woman to live 
outside marriage, or smoke in public—big 
things and little things, all tumbled to- 
gether by a torrent which rolls rocks and 
pebbles in a common flood. 

As regards in particular the position of 
woman from the financial point of view, 
we are assisting at one of the most painful 
portions of the readjustment. Whereas 
before the war—and this applies to Amer- 
ica quite as much as to old Europe— 
woman was looked upon as a cheap laborer 
who could be easily handled because she 
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did not combine, during the war, owing to 
the mobilization of so many millions of 
men, labor became scarce, woman became 
essential, and to a certain extent realized 
her own value. During the war woman 
was exploited because, having always been 
exploited, she did not defend herself very 
well. But she was not so much exploited 
as she had been before, because the rise in 
the cost of living compelled her to fight 
for subsistence. Also, in most countries, 
the governments realized the danger of 
big strikes, and so they stepped in between 
the employers and the women workers. 
They created boards for the fixing of wages; 
all through the war, and even after, we find 
official boards steadily raising the women’s 
wages so that they might keep pace with 
the cost of living. Thus, when the Armis- 
tice came, women’s wages had in some 
cases been raised too little; in a few cases 
they had been raised a little more than the 
cost of living warranted. The war gave 
women considerable advantage; they re- 
ceived more money wages, and, what was 
important, they entered a number of 
occupations that they had never practised 
before. 

Soon after the Armistice, and during the 
years which separate us from it, we find a 
rapid decline in the position of the woman 
worker. This (Continued on page 152) 
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for the role of the discoverer? 


its shining luster. 


YN ROSCOE turned to look back 
x at the room before he closed the 
door. It was a beautiful room 
and a strange contrast to the dim 
landing and the chill stone stairs somberly 
lit by a gas-jet and leading down, like the 
stairs of a prison, into a black well. It 
breathed out warmth, a rich fragrance, a 
conscious serenity. It was like a wealthy 
and lovely woman who is at peace with 
herself and the world because she is strong 
and unassailable and there is nothing 
that can be denied her. By the last 
glimmer of the fire he could see the stately, 
mahogany writing-table and his books, 
shining a mellow, golden brown and 
mounting in serried ranks high up into 
the shadow. The thick Turkey carpet, 
where the light caught it, glowed back 
luxuriously. 

And yet, Roscoe thought, there was 
something lacking still. Enid and he had 
gone over it point by point the day before, 
and Enid had said in her low, comfortable 
voice, “It’s quite perfect, Lyn,” and he 
had agreed because, for the life of him, 
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Zo the 


Unknown 


Carter 


*“T T’S the unknown that we seek—that 

makes it possible for us to live. 
like a high mountain that no one has ever 
climbed—or an untraveled country—or 
like some one one loves for the first time.”’ 
And after all isn’t that the whole lure 
of romance—man’s passion for the new, 
It’s every 
woman’s charm to her lover—until time 
and even married happiness have dulled 
Would you have the 
courage to stand aside and wait, as Enid 
did, while your husband’s wandering heart 
journeyed far and sought strange lands? 


It’s 


It was Enid standing in the doorway, and there was 


petty struggle. 


he could not have pointed out anything 
that was wrong. Besides, it would have 
seemed ungrateful. She had lavished such 
generous care over every detail that could 
minister to his comfort. She had foreseen 
every errant fancy as though his mind 
had been ‘an open book to her. Her 
understanding had always been wonderful 
—a little labored perhaps, and rarely 
reaching down into the final secret, but 
earnest and painstaking. It was as though 
she had said to herself, ‘He is a great 
man, and all great men are queer,” and 
she had set herself to learn the unexpected 
turns and twists of his temperament as a 
rider learns the tricks of a nervous 
thoroughbred. If he had suddenly de- 
manded the moon, she would have looked 
at him with her calm, pure eyes and said, 
“Ves, Lyn, if we can get it, you shall 
have it, dear.’? But he felt she would not 
have understood why he wanted it. And 
he could never explain. 

When he had told her of this room, she 
had responded gallantly, without so much 
as a change of color, though he knew how 


Lyn thought, “All our lives we shall 


such a break in the rhythm of their lives 
would trouble her. She had nodded, 
smiling. 

“T’ve often wondered how you could 
bear it—always at home—always in the 
same atmosphere. And then the children 
—they don’t mean to be naughty. And 
it isn’t naughty for children to be naughty, 
is it?”’ 

And she had set out with him to find 
this ideal workshop, and when they had 
found it in the noble, rat-haunted Adams 
house overlooking the misty river, she had 
thrown herself into the furnishing with 
all the energy of her orderly mind. She 
had even astonished him with the opulence 
of her ideas. In the home she was careful, 
a trifle cheese-paring, but for this nothing 
could be too rare. He fancied she liked 
things better if they cost more. 

“T haven’t forgotten how you used to 
write on cheap paper in that awful Blooms- 
bury attic. Poor Lyn! Now you shall 
have everything—everything you fancy, 
dear.”’ 


He had been touched and. somehow 




























something royal about her. 


seem to ourselves squalid and bedraggled.”’ 


saddened by her air of calm, royal triumph. 

It was a beautiful room. He closed and 
locked the door with a sigh. Queer that 
he had not been able to work there! He 
had come to it in the early morning, his 
heart thudding against his ribs for very 
hope. Perhaps now, he had thought, in 
the midst of such harmony, the old fires 
would rekindle, the old, torturing, glorious 
spirit of creation would come back to 
haunt him. But at the bottom of his 
heart, curled up malevolently, had been 
a little, cold fear. And all day long he 
had sat at the handsome table and looked 
out over the gray river at the masts 
piercing the mists, and the motor-launches 
scurrying like rats over the turgid water, 
and the tumbled pile of warehouses that 
had looked back at him with their air of 
sober romance. And from time to time 
he had set down a few sentences of the 
new book—perfectly adequate, neat sen- 
tences, technically unexceptional, lifeless, 
colorless. 

The little, cold fear had uncurled itself. 
The very peace seemed to strip him naked, 


so that in dread of what he should see he 
had got up to escape—to get back to Enid 
and the children and the beautiful Lutyens 
house—built out of the proceeds of his 
last success. In the midst of their cheerful 
warmth he would laugh at this attack of 
nerves, thinking, “Why, I’m the biggest 
novelist living. I can sell every line I 
write. I’m on the top of the crest.” And 
he would sit down in his immaculate 
evening clothes to a well-ordered table, 
and the servants would flit decorously 
among the shadows of the softly lighted 
room. And over the fresh-cut flowers he 
would look across at Enid and meet her 
smile, so serene and gracious and content. 

But he did not go straight home. In- 
stead he turned into a sinister little alley 
which ran down-hill from the Strand and 
crossed the broad Embankment with its 
clanging trams and bustling traffic to the 
river’s edge. There he stopped, leaning 
his elbows on the stone parapet as he had 
done once before-when he had been a very 
young man, waiting for nightfall and a 
chance to curl up, undisturbed by prowling 


She made them both foolish and little, like children who have been caught in some 
Very slowly she came forward, looking from one to the other 


policemen, on one of the benches and go 


to sleep. He could remember everything 
he had felt and seen that night. He had 
not eaten for twenty-four hours, and his 
last decent pair of boots had just burst 
hopelessly across the instep. But he had 
been like a god. The idea of ‘‘The Last 
Adventurer” (afterward it had run into 
thirty editions) had just come to him, and 
his mind was like a huge, brilliantly lit 
stage on which the characters lived apart 
from him, free-will creations of an omnis- 
cient creator. He had not known that 
his body was numb with cold and weak 
from hunger. Every inch of him blazed 
with light. He had been so happy that 
he had cried, and he had bowed his starved, 
young face in his hands and poured out 
a humble, heaven-besieging prayer of 
praise and gratitude. Ludicrously happy. 
The long, terrible night of germination 
was over. The seed had broken through 
the hard earth and now was to come 
fruition—harvest. 

It had happened suddenly. He had 
gone, as a last hope, to a publisher who 
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had promised him a job, and the publisher 
had sent down a bored message that he 
was busy. Enid had brought the message. 
So he had seen her for the first time. He 
had looked into her quiet, clear eyes, and 
it had been done. Something had gone 
out of her to him and touched him with 
a transfiguring glory. So strong, so fine 
and steadfast she had seemed in her youth 
and: goodness. She had spoken to him 
gently, with a sorrowful understanding 
for what must have been pitiably apparent, 
and the low, full notes of her voice, with 
its hint of a brooding motherliness, had 
been like music in his ears, like soft rain 
on his hard heart. He had stammered 
some futile answer and had gone out. 
But now he loved. The crude, youthful 
bitterness had melted like snow at the 
breath of spring. The world shone with 
warmth and color and sunshine. . He had 
become miraculously reconciled to life and 
man, and the floodgates of inspiracion 
were flung wide. 

Then years of fine work and clean- 
limbed, clear-eyed austerity—hard years 
of grinding poverty and rich happiness. 
Then the War. He had fought and 
written. He had renounced life, like other 
men, with the simple gesture that ennobled 
him and gave him dignity and peace. 
There was a night in the trenches before 
that last onslaught when he had written the 
finest lines of his work and had felt serene 
and ineffably joyous, as though he had 
broken through into the presence of God. 

He remembered it all as one remembers 
an old story. But.the spirit of it was lost 
to him. It concerned some one else—a 
young fellow, lean and ardent, burning 
like a tall, white-hot flame. 

From where he stood he could see 
Blackfriars Bridge spanning the gulf in a 
golden arch, and the buses running across 
like anxious fireflies Somewhere in the 
mist Westminster lifted a proud, watchful 
shadow. Beneath were the lightless hulks 
of ships, asleep after their long voyage. 
One of them he could distinguish— 
scarcely more than a trawler, slender and 
over-delicate, which to-morrow with its 
handful of a crew was to set out for the 
frozen ends of the earth, seeking knowl- 
edge, but most of all the old glory of 
living—danger, suffering, and perhaps 
death. 


E CLOSED his eyes and listened to the 

footfalls of the passers-by. They came 
out of silence and grew loud and clear 
and died into silence again. And in each 
sound was a mystery—a universe. He 
seemed to be standing on a lonely rock in 
the midst of life, looking down into its 
magic waters in which romance floated 
like seaweed, spreading itself in lustrous, 
golden pattern against the stony bottom, 
moving softly with the tide. But when 
he caught it out into the air and light, it 
fell dead and colorless in his hands. 

He thought, “I’m old.” But he knew 
that that was absurd. He was not forty 
yet. It was the fire that had gone—the 
splendid, authentic fire that, blazing down 
upon each lifeless incident, made it glow 
and live. 

“Tt’s my soul,” he thought. “My soul’s 
grown fat. If it ever grows thin again, 
itv’ll be because it has withered.” 

And suddenly the little fear became 
monstrous and closed down on him like a 
cold hand. And he turned, shivering,away. 





To the Unknown 


It held him until the moment when he 
heard his key turn in the lock. Then, in 
the soft, warm light of the hall, it let him 
go. But he had a queer conviction that 
this time it had slunk into the house and 
lay in wait, watching him. 

A prettily uniformed housemaid flitted 
across the passage into the dining-room. 
The familiar. fragrance of a gracious 
refinement and meticulous order laved 
him like a narcotic. It stupefied unrest 
and dissatisfaction. He caught a glimpse 
of himself in the hall glass as he passed, 
and saw the handsome, calm face of a 
successful man. Enid called him from the 
drawing-room, and he went in. A clean, 
bright fire was. burning. The silver rose- 
bowl on the Sheraton table flickered with 
its dancing reflections. There were flowers 
everywhere. All the crude, flamboyant 
expression of his youthful taste had long 
since been weeded out, and there was not 
a picture or ornament in the room that 
was not exquisitely right. 


pi NID had been sitting by the fire. Now, 

with a slow, strong movement she 
rose to meet him. She was tall, and once 
she had been slender, but she had broad- 
ened out into a lovable matronliness. Her 
crown of fair hair was as thick as it had ever 
been, and if there were lines on her pleasant 
face, they were the ennobling and beautiful 
lines of some cne who has never thought 
basely or unkindly. 

He liked the simple, black dress she 
wore. He always liked the way she 
dressed. Step by step, without a stumble, 
she had kept pace with him. 

She put her hands on his shoulders and 
kissed him softly on both cheeks. 

“Late, Lyn!” 

“A little, dear. I’m sorry.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter a bit. I warned cook. 
Don’t change. Just run up and say good- 
night to the children.” 

He went up into the dark, sleepy 
nursery. He had always loved this 
moment—so touchingly intimate and 
tender—but tonight an odd _ sense. of 
unreality lamed him. These two drowsy 
scraps of life whose hot fingers twined 
themselves into his, were they really his 
children? He felt like a cold, unsubstantial 
shadow of himself. 

Afterward he sat opposite Enid, just as 
he had foreseen, and the prettily dressed 
parlormaid stood by the sideboard, 
motionless and watchful for his slightest 
need. It struck him for the first time as 
odd that a friendly human being should 
be in the room and that they should not 
speak to her. There was a time—on the 
Embankment, for instance—when she 
would not have spoken to him, but shrunk 
away— 

He looked up and met Enid’s smiling eyes. 

“Did you have a good day, Lyn?” 

He laughed ruefully. “Not very, I’m 
afraid. I stuck fast.” 

“T knew you would.” She nodded to 
herself with a look of tender, happy wis- 
dom. “It’s all so new—too new. I could 
see you, you know—like a boy with a 
roomful of new playthings—moving about 
—picking them up—spreading yourself in 
lordly possession before the fire. But 
after you have worked a little, it will grow 
warm and familiar. It will get a heart. 
And you will settle down.” 

“That’s it,” he said, smiling back at her 
understanding. 





He knew that his fear grinned cynically, 
and he thought how strange it was that two 
people should live together, day in, day out, 
for years, loving each other, knowing each 
other’s moods and fancies, and yet knowing 
nothing of the dark, secret places of each 
other’s lives. He looked at her stealthily. 
How calm and satisfied she was! Of course 
they loved each other. No serious cloud 
had ever overshadowed their married life. 
She was everything that a woman could be 
—generous and brave and loyal. She 
would die for him and the children—as he 
would die for her—taking it as a matter 
of course—gladly. 

And yet— 

That first meeting—those few days of 
wooing—those first months of divine 
intimacy—Was it true that then to have 
been in her presence had been to live in the 
light that was not of this earth—that her 
touch had had the power to lift him above 
the reach of pain or sickness or despair? 
He had walked Paradise like a humble 
god becatise of her kiss. 

And then—? 

Something insidious had happened. 
Their first child had come. It had been 
born in anguish and amid all the hideous 
squalor of their grinding poverty.. For a 
few days she had been unrecognizable— 
a shattered human personality, wrecked, 
helmless—and his love and pity had risen 
to intolerable heights. But afterward 
something had gone—the golden glory— 
the ecstacy of worship. He had become 
suddenly the leader, the bearer of bur- 
dens, the protector who could look in 
future to nothing higher than his own 
strength. He noticed that when she sang 
to herself, she sang a little out of tune. 
And she had an annoying trick, when she 
was thinking, of drumming with her fingers 
on the table. But he had always been very 
gentle and tolerant, because he was just, 
and because he loved her deeply. 

So they had come down from their 
Pisgah, slowly, hand in hand, with no 
ugly falls by the wayside. And ever since 
they had walked the pleasant plains 


together, and the less fortunate had mar- * 


veled at their serene happiness. Their love 
was like those sentences he had written— 
balanced—unexceptional. 


“fT YN, Mrs. Carruthers called this after- 

noon. She asked after you. I could 
see how disappointed she was to find only 
the author’s wife at home. She said how 
she loved your last book.” 

He started guiltily. What did it matter 
about his last book? Why couldn’t people 
understand that a creator cares nothing 
for what he has created, but only for the 
thing that he is to create—for that other 
chance of complete fulfilment? 

“Tt’s very kind of her—” Then he 
exploded with a good-natured laugh. 
“The woman’s an ass!” 

“Yes, I know, dear. But I like her.” 

“Because she likes my books?” 

She b.ushed girlishly. “It may be 
that.” 

They smiled into each other’s eyes. He 
knew that the parlormaid was thinking in 
her vernacular, “Aren’t they sweet on each 
other!” 

And then suddenly there broke out 
of his heart a withering, terrible cry. 
“Shall I never feel like that—never, 
never love again like that? Never—in 
all my life?” (Continued on page 157) 
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YN took her his first book and read it to her. Marie Barenoff sat opposite him in the 
firelight and listened, and each time that he raised his eyes to her he received the im- 
pression of her like a red-hot brand upon his heart. “‘It’s great,” he said. ‘‘I can say it now be- 


cause I shall never write like that again.”? He put his face down in his hands, hiding from her 
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Bits of Old China 


Peacrried. by 
Elizabeth Crump Enders 


Photographs by William A. Dunn 


the refuge of the traveler, the dwellings of unknown numbers 
of priests, and the general meeting-place of worshipers, who 
any hour of the day or night will find the doors ajar. From ruler 
to beggar come gifts of money to maintain or restore these holy 
sanctuaries, whose curving eaves and gleaming roofs of yellow tile 


QO: can not picture China without her myriads of temples— 


are unexcelled in beauty of line and 
brilliancy of color. However strange 
his looks or speech may be, the weary 
traveler never fails to find a welcome! 
From the latticed guest-room win- 
dows he hears the many wind bells 
jangling and the gray doves cooing be- 
neath the heavy carvings of the col- 
ored eaves; within, kneeling beforethe 
monster idols, priests and worshipers 
are enshrouded in thick incense 





ODAY a solitary boatman rows 

a weird and battered craft with 
Viking prow about the little crystal 
lake, whose waters flow from the near-by 
Jade Fountain—“The First Spring Under 
Heaven.” So it was named by a luxurious 
Son of Heaven ages past—this tiny spring 
of water bubbling in a vine-grown cave 
within the now deserted pleasure park of 
Emperors. In slender silhouette against 
the sky, a lonely sentinel of delicate sym- 
metry, the Jade Fountain Pagoda points 
ever heavenward. Carved from a shaft of 
solid marble, its seven elegantly wrought 
balconies rest upon the sacred lotus blos- 
som—emblem of future bliss—whose flower 
petals of gigantic size are carved in exqui- 
site designs. Alone it stands, holding 
within its stately loveliness long memories 
of past glories, when rulers and their 
empresses were wont to climb the steep 
mosaic path to worship its elusive beauty 


(CHINESE gardens, 
always so secluded, 
and altogether mys- 
terious to the the Occi- 
dental visitor, are filled 
with restful beauty and 
quiet peace. Here the 
Oriental gentleman de- 
lights to spend his lei- 
sure hours; wandering 
through beds of gor- 
geous blossoms; sitting 
beneath the velvet 
shade of mulberry, 
maple, or gingko trees, 
or beside the miniature 
artificial lakes, encircled 
by grotesque rockeries 


BEHIND pink plaster walls, in the Forbidden City in Peking, still dwells, 

in regal splendor, the little, deposed Manchu Emperor. And in the 
earliest dawn, each day, come the faithful old Mandarins—men of a past 
regime, wearing insignia of highest rank—to pay him their loyal homage 





Why 


have 2,000,000 people bought 
JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD’S 
books—4,000,000 read his serials in 
this magazine—and still gnore seen 


his moving pictures? 


Because he al. 


ways tells a big, clean, dramatic story 
of the big, clean out-of-doors. ‘That's 


the kind this is 


Illustrated by 
Walt Louderback 


Résumé of Preceding Instalment 

F IT is possible to like any one merely 
I because you can find nothing about 

them to dislike—that was the senti- 
ment Alan Holt felt for Mary Standish. 
His thirty-eight years of frontier life had 
not accustomed him to the society of 
women. He did not know them. And 
his winter in Washington, fighting the 
lobby that was sucking the life-blood from 
his beloved territory of Alaska, had taught 
him only the shallowness of the few 
society women he had met. 

Mary Standish was something different 
in his life. She had courage—that was 
evident. No girl without it could have 
fought her way on the crowded boat for 
Alaska, through a waiting swarm of five 
hundred disappointed passengers, and 
prevailed upon the Captain to let her stay. 

She had mystery, for she told him 
nothing of herself even while she gently 
pried into his own life with the intensity 
of her interest in all the great world of the 
north to which she was going. 

She had charm, Alan was forced to admit, 
even though he denied to himself that he 
felt it. All the young engineers at their 
table were aware of her presence and 
anxious for her company. 

It was when they strolled into the saloon 
that the first hint of drama came to dis- 
turb Alan with its suggestion of something 
unexplained. As they entered, Rossland, 
an engineer employed by John Graham, 
the arch-destroyer of Alaska, rose and 
stared at Miss Standish with a look that 
was at once a threat and an insult. She 
flushed deeply, but controlled herself— 
controlled Alan, too, when he would have 
sought an explanation. 

Late that night, in his cabin, Alan heard 
the sound of soft voices outside his win- 
dow. He stepped to it and looked out. 
There, in full sight, were Rossland and 
Mary Standish, talking with the ease of 
long acquaintance. 

He returned to his thoughts. Then, 
suddenly, a sound came to him. Some 
one was outside his door. After a moment 
of waiting, he sprang to it and threw it 
open. The long corridor was empty, but 
somewhere, in the distance, he heard the 
gentle closing of adoor. And there, at his 
feet, lay a tiny, lace-edged handkerchief. 

He picked it up. He recognized it. 
For that was the handkerchief Mary 


Standish had been 
twisting and turn- 
ing in her hands 
all the evening, 
while they talked 
together. 


Chapter IV 


OR a _ few 

minutes after 
finding the hand- 
kerchief at his 
door, Alan. experi- 
enced a feeling of 
mingled curiosity 
and disappoint- 
ment—also a cer- 
tain resentment. 
The suspicion that 
he was becoming 
involved in spite of 
himself was not 
altogether _pleas- 
ant. The evening, 
up to a certain 
point, had _ been 
fairly entertaining. 
It was true he 
might have passed 
a pleasanter hour 
recalling old times 
with Stampede 
Smith, ordiscussing 
Kadiak bears with 
the English earl, or 
striking up an ac- 
quaintancewith the 
unknown gray- 
beard who had 
voiced an opinion 
about John Gra- 
ham. But he was not regretting lost 
hours, nor was he holding Mary Standish 
accountable for them. It was, last of 
all, the handkerchief that momentarily 
upset him. 

Why had she dropped it at his door? It 
was not a dangerous-looking affair, to be 
sure, with its filmy lace edging and ridicu- 
lous diminutiveness. As the question came 
to him, he was wondering how even as 
dainty a nose as that possessed by Mary 
Standish could be much comforted by it. 
But it was pretty. And, like Mary Standish, 
there was something exquisitely quiet and 


For Mary Standish Alan pictured the wind-racked 
Soapy Smith and his gang of outlaws, and side 


perfect about it, like the simplicity of 
her hair. He was not analyzing the matter. 
It was a thought that came to him almost 
unconsciously, as he tossed the annoying 
bit of fabric on the little table at the*head 
of his berth. Undoubtedly the dropping 
of it had been entirely unpremeditated and 
accidental. At least he told himself so. 
And he also assured himself, with an in- 
voluntary shrug of his shoulders, that any 
woman or girl had the right to pass his door 
if she so desired, and that he was an idiot 
for thinking otherwise. The argument was 
only slightly adequate. But Alan was not 








canyon that was Skagway. 


He visioned for her the old days of romance, adventure, and death. 


He told her of 


by side they stood over Soapy’s sunken grave as the first somber shadows of the mountains grew upon them 


interested in mysteries, especially when 
they had to do with woman—and such an 
absurdly inconsequential thing as a hand- 
kerchief, 

A second time he went to bed. He fell 
asleep thinking about Keok and Nawad- 
look and the people of his range. From 
somewhere he had been given the priceless 
heritage of dreaming pleasantly, and Keok 
Was very real, with her swift smile and 
mischievous face, and Nawadlook’s big, 
soft eyes were brighter than when he had 
gone away. He saw Tautuk, gloomy as 
usual over the heartlessness of Keok. He 


was beating a tom-tom that gave out the 
peculiar sound of bells, and to this Amuk 
Toolik was dancing the Bear Dance, while 
Keok clapped her hands in exaggerated 


admiration. Even in his dream Alan 
chuckled. He knew what was happening, 
and that out of the corners of her laughing 
eyes Keok was enjoying Tautuk’s jealousy. 
Tautuk was so stupid he would never 
understand. That was the funny part of 
it. And he beat his drum savagely, scowl 
ing so that he almost shut his eves, while 
Keok laughed outright 

It was then that Alan opened his eves and 


heard the last of the ship’s bells, It was 
still dark. He turned on the light and 
looked at his watch. Tautuk’s drum had 
tolled eight bells aboard the ship, and it 
was four o’clock in the morning 

Through the open port came the smell 
land, and with it a chill air 
in deeply as he stretched 
ening. 
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on the table. If its presence had sug- 
gested a significance a few hours before, 
he no longer disturbed himself by thinking 
about it. A bit of* carelessness on the 
girl’s part, that was all. He would return 
it. Mechanically he put the crumpled bit 
of cambric in his coat pocket before going 
on deck. 

He had guessed that he would be alone. 
The promenade was deserted. Through 
the ghost-white mist of morning he saw 
the rows of empty chairs, and lights burn- 
ing dully in the wheel-house. Asian mon- 
soon and the drifting warmth of the Japan 
current had brought an early spring to the 
Alexander Archipelago, and May had 
stolen much of the flowering softness of 
June. But the dawns of these days were 
chilly and gray. Mists and fogs settled in 
the valleys, and like thin smoke rolled 
down the sides of the mountains to the sea, 
so that a ship traveling the inner waters 
felt its way like a child creeping in darkness. 


ALAN loved this idiosyncrasy of the Alas- 
kan coast. The phantom mystery of 
it was stimulating, and in the peril of it 
was a challenging lure. He could feel the 
care with which the Nome was picking her 
way northward. ‘Her engines were thrum- 
ming softly, and her movement was a slow 
and cautious glide, cat-like and slightly 
trembling, as if every pound of steel in her 
were a living nerve widely alert. He knew 
Captain Rifle would not be asleep and that 
straining eyes were peering into the white 
gloom from the wheel-house. Somewhere 
west of them, hazardously near, must lie 
the rocks of Admiralty Island; eastward 
were the still more pitiless glacial sand- 
stones and granites of the coast, with that 
deadly finger of sea-washed reef between, 
along the lip of which they must creep to 
Juneau. And Juneau could not be far 
ahead. 

He passed round the wheel-house and 
came suddenly upon an _ odd _ figure 
crumpled in a chair. It was Stampede 
Smith. Inthe clearer light that came with 
the dissolution of the sea-mist Alan saw 
that he was not asleep. He paused, un- 
seen by the other. Stampede stretched 
himself, groaned, and stood up. He was a 
little man, and his fiercely-bristling, red 
whiskers, wet with dew, were luxuriant 
enough for a giant. His head of tawny 
hair, bristling like his whiskers, added to 
the piratical effect of him above the neck, 
but below that part of his anatomy there 
was little to strike fear into the hearts of 
humanity. Some people smiled when they 
looked at him. Others, not knowing their 
man, laughed outright. Whiskers could 
be funny. And they were undoubtedly 
funny on Stampede Smith. But Alan 
neither smiled nor laughed, for in his heart 
was something very near to the missing 
love of brotherhood for this little man who 
had written his name acr~ss so many pages 
of Alaskan history. 

This morning, as Alan saw him, Stam- 
pede Smith was no longer the swiftest gun- 
man between White Horse and Dawson 
City. He was a pathetic reminder of the 
old days when, single-handed, he had run 
down Soapy Smith and his gang—days 
when the going of Stampede Smith to new 
fields meant a stampede behind him, and 
when his name was mentioned in the same 
breath with those of George Carmack, and 
Alex McDonald, and Jerome Chute, and a 
hundred men like Curley Monroe and Joe 
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Barret set their compasses by his. . To 
Alan there was tragedy in his aloneness as 
he stood in the gray of the morning. 
Twenty times a millionaire, he knew that 
Stampede Smith was broke again. 

“Good morning,” he said so unex- 
pectedly that the little man jerked himself 
round like the lash of a whip, a trick of the 
old gun days. ‘‘Why so much loneliness, 
Stampede?” 

Stampede grinned wryly. He had hu- 
morous, blue eyes, buried like an Airedale’s 
under brows which bristled even more 
fiercely than his whiskers. ‘I’m thinkin’,” 
said he, “what a fool thing is money. 
Good mornin’, Alan!” 

He nodded, and chucxled, and con- 
tinued to chuckle in the face of the lifting 
fog, and Alan saw the old humor whica had 
always been Stampede’s last asset when in 
trouble. He drew nearer and stood beside 
him, so that their shoulders touched as 
they leaned over the rail. 

“Alan,” said Stampede, “‘it ain’t often I 
have a big thought, but I’ve been having 
one all night. Ain’t forgot Bonanza, have 
you?” 

Alan shook his head. ‘‘As long as there 
is an Alaska, we won’t forget Bonanza, 
Stampede.” 

“T took a million out of it, next to Car- 
mack’s Discovery—an’ went busted after- 
ward, didn’t I?” 

Alan nodded without speaking. 


“ RUT that wasn’t a circumstance to Gold 

Run Creek, over the Divide,” Stam- 
pede continued ruminatively. ‘“‘Ain’t for- 
got old Aleck McDonald, the Scotchman, 
have you, Alan? In the ‘wash’ of Ninety- 
Eight we took up seventy sacks to bring our 
gold back in, and we lacked thirty of doin’ 
the job. Nine hundred thousand dollars 
in a single clean-up, and that was only the 
beginning. Well, I went busted again. 
And old Aleck went busted later on. But 
he had a pretty wife left. A girl from 
Seattle. I had to grub-stake.” 

He was silent for a moment, caressing 
his damp whiskers, as he noted the first 
rose-flush of the sun breaking through the 
mist between them and the unseen moun- 
tain tops. 

“Five times after that I made strikes and 
went busted,” he said a little proudly. 
“And I’m busted again!” 

“T know it,” sympathized Alan. 

“They took every cent away from me 
down in Seattle an’ ’Frisco,” chuckled 
Stampede, rubbing his hands together 
cheerfully, ‘‘an’ then bought me a ticket to 
Nome. Mighty fine of them, don’t you 
think? Couldn’t have been more decent. 
I knew that fellow Kopf had a heart. 
That’s why I trusted him with my money. 
It wasn’t his fault he lost it.” 

“Of course not,” agreed Alan. 

“And I’m sort o’ sorry I shot him up for 
if. I .am, for a fact.” 

“You killed him?” 

“Not quite. I clipped one ear off as a 
reminder, down in Chink Holleran’s place. 
Mighty sorry. Didn’t think then how 
decent it was of him to buy me a ticket to 
Nome. I just let go in the heat of the 
moment. He did me a favor in cleanin’ 
me, Alan. He did, so help me! You 
don’t realize how free an’ easy an’ beautiful 
everything is until you’re busted.” 

Smiling, his odd face almost boyish be- 
hind its ambush cf hair, he saw the grim 
look in Alan’s eyes and about his jaws. 





He seized the other’s arm and shook it. 

“Alan, I meanit!” be declared. ‘“Fhat’s 
why I think money is a fool thing. It 
ain’t spendin’ money that makes me happy 
It’s findin’ it—the gold in the mountains— 
that makes the blood run fast through my 
gizzard. After I’ve found it, I can’t find 
any use for it in particular. I want to go 
broke. If I didn’t, I’d get lazy and fat, 
an’ some new-fangled doctor would operate 
on me, an’ I’d die. They’re doing a lot of 
that operatin’ down in ’Frisco, Alan. One 
day I had‘a pain, and they wanted to cut 
out something from inside me. Think 
what can happen to a man when he’s got 
money!” 

“You mean all that, Stampede?” 

“On my life, I do. I’m just aching for 
the open skies, AJan. The mountains. 
And the yellow stuff that’s goin’ to be 
my playmate tillI die. Somebody’ll grub- 
stake me in Nome.” 

“They won't,” said Alan suddenly. 
“Not if I can help it. Stampede, I want 
you. I want you with me up under the 
Endicott Mountains. I’ve got ten thou- 
sand reindeer up there. It’s No Man’s 
Land, and we can do as we please in it. 
I’m not after gold. 1 want another sort of 
thing. But I’ve fancied the Endicott 
ranges are full of that yeliow playmate of 
vours. It’sanewcountry. You’ve never 
seen it. God only knows what you may 
find. Will you come?” 

The humorous twinkle had gone out of 
Stampede’s eyes. He was staring at Alan. 

“WillI come? Alan, will a cub nurse its 


mother? Try me. Ask me. Say it all 
over ag’in.” 
The two men gripped hands. Smiling, 


Alan nodded to the east. The last of the 
fcg was clearing swiftly. The tips of the 
cragged Alaskan ranges rose up against 
the blue of a cloudless sky, and the morning 
sun was flashing in rose and gcld at the'r 
snowy peaks. Stampede also nodded. 
Speech was unnecessary. They both un- 
derstood, and the thrill of the life they 
loved passed from one to the other in the 
grip of their hands. 


Vv 


REAKFAST bour was half over when 

Alan went into the dining-room. There 
were only two empty chairs at his table. 
One was his own. The other belonged to 
Mary Standish. There was something 
almost aggressively suggestive in their 
simultaneous vacancy, it struck him at 
first. He nodded as he sat down, a flash 
of amusement in his eyes when he observed 
the look in the young engineer’s face. It 
was both envious and accusing, and yet 
Alan was sure the young man was uncon- 
scious of betraying an emotion. The fact 
lent to the eating of his grapefruit an ac- 
companiment of pleasing and amusing 
thought. He recalled the young man’s 
name. It was Tucker. He was a clean- 
faced, athletic, likable-looking chap. And 
an idiot would have guessed the truth, 
Alan told himself. The young engineer 
was more than casually interested in Mary 
Standish; he was in Icve. It was not a 
discovery which Alan made. It was a 
decision, and as soon as possible he would 
remedy the unfortunate omission of a 
general introduction at their table by 
bringing the two together. Such an in- 
troduction would undoubtedly relieve him 
of a certain responsibility which had 














A TAP at the door drew Alan’s eyes from the open watch in his hand. It was aquarter 
after midnight. The tapping came again, quick and decisive. He opened the 
door. It was Mary Standish who stood facing him. ‘May I come in?’ she asked 
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persisted in attaching itself to him. 

So he tried to think. But in spite of his 
resolution he could not get the empty chair 
opposite him out of his mind. It refused 
to be obliterated, and when other chairs 
became vacant as their owners left the 
table, this one straight across from him 
continued to thrust itself upon him. Until 
this morning it had been like other empty 
chairs. Now it was persistently annoy- 
ing, inasmuch'as he had no desire to be 
so constantly reminded of last night, and 
the twelve o’clock tryst of Mary Standish 
with Graham’s agent, Rossland. 

He was last at the table. Tucker, 
remaining until his final hope of seeing 
Mary Standish was gone, rose with two 
others. The first two had made their 
exit through the door leading from the 
dining salon when the young engineer 
paused. Alan, watching him, saw a sud- 
den change in his face. In a moment it 
was explained. Mary Standish came in. 
She passed Tucker without appearing to 
notice him, and gave Alan a cool, little 
nod as she seated herself at the table. 
She was very pale. He could see nothing 
of the flush of color that had been in her 
cheeks last night. As she bowed her head 
a little, arranging her dress, a pool of sun- 
light played in her hair, and Alan was 
staring at it when she raised her eyes. 
They were coolly beautiful, very direct, 
and without emba:rassment. Something 
inside him challenged their loveliness. It 
seemed inconceivable that such 
eyes could play a part in fraud 
and deception, yet he was in pos- 
session of quite conclusive proof 
of it. If they had lowered them- 
selves an instant, if they had in 
any way betrayed a shadow of 
regret, he would have found an 
apology. Instead of that, his 
fingers touched the handkerchief 
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and as he looked at her, he thought of a 
child—a most beautiful child—and so 
utterly did he feel the discomfiture of his 
mental analysis of her that he rose to his 
feet with a frigid bow. 

“T thank you, Mr. Holt,” she said. 
“You can imagine my sense of obligation 
when I tell you I have only three handker- 
chiefs aboard the ship with me. And this 
is my favorite.” 

She busied herself with the breakfast 
card, and as Alan left, he heard her give 
the waiter an order for fruit and cereal. 
His blood was hot, but the flush of it did 
not show in his face. He felt the uncom- 
fortable sensation of her eyes following him 
as he stalked through the door. He did not 
look back. Something was wrong with him, 
and he knew it. This chit of a girl with 
her smooth hair and clear eyes had thrown a 
grain of dust into the satisfactory mechan- 
ism of his normal self, and the grind of it 
was upsetting certain specific formulae 
which made up his life. He was a fool. He 
lighted a cigar and called himself names. 

Some one brushed against him, jarring 
the hand that held the burning match. He 
looked up. It was Rossland. The man had 
a mere twist of a smile on hislips. Inhis eyes 
was a coolly appraising look as he nodded. 

“Beg pardon.” The words were conde- 
scending, carelessly flung at him over 
Rossland’s shoulder. He might as well 


have said, “I’m sorry, Boy, but you must 
keep out of my way.” 





W hile Mary Slept 


By Martha Haskell Clark 


in his pocket. 

“Did you sleep well, Miss Stan- 
dish?” he asked politely. 

“Not at all,” she replied, so 
frankly that his conviction was a 
bit unsettled. ‘I tried to pow- 
der away the dark rings under my 
eyes, but I am afraid I have 
failed. Is that why you ask?” 

He was holding the handker- 
chief in his hand. “This is the 
first morning I have seen you at 
breakfast. I accepted it for 
granted you must have slept well. 
Is this yours, Miss Standish?” 

He watched her face as she took 
the crumpled bit of cambric from 
his fingers. In a moment she 
was smiling. The smile was not 
forced. It was the quick response 
to a feminine instinct of pleasure, 
and he was disappointed not to 
catch in her face a betrayal of 
embarrassment. 

“Tt is my handkerchief, Mr. 
Holt. Where did you find it?” 

“In front of my cabin door a 
little after midnight.” 

He was almost brutal in the 
definiteness of detail. He ex- 
pected some kind of result. But 
there was none, except that the 
smile remained on her lips a mo- 
ment longer, and there was a 
laughing flash back in the clear 
depths of her eyes. Her level 
glance was as innocent as a child’s, 











WwHo is it stirs in the silent night? 
(Mary, Mary, why do you sleep?) 
Faun-ears pricked and on footstep light— 
(The littlé New God has waked to weep.) 
Dark brows drawn in a wondered frown, 

His kingdom lost, and his comrades fled, 

Pan, with his reed-wrought pipes looked down 
On the swaddled Child in the manger-bed. 


Tiny fingers that clutch the air, 
(Mary, Mary, weary and worn!) 

Form too tender the scourge to bear, 
Brow too small for a crown of thorn. 
The halls of Olympus are wide, too wide, 
For the echoed plaint of a baby’s need, 
But Pan drew close to the manger-side 
And set his lips to his hollowed reed. 


What is it silvers the morning-hush? 
(Mary, Mary, smiling in rest!) 

Lilt of a dawn-awakened thrush, 
Wind-songs tossed from a cloud-blown west; 
Pine-soft whispers of hill and wood, 
Rippled waters that flash and leap— 
Silent, Pan by the manger stood, 

Smiling down at a Child—asleep. 


The halls of Olympus are crumbled stone, 
(Mary, Mary, stricken and proud!) 

The blackened altars are overgrown 

That smoked with spoil of a vanished crowd. 
But echoing sweet from vale and hill, 

When winds are hushed and the dawn is clear, 
On his well-loved trails that he wanders still, 
Pan pipes for a listening world to hear. 


Alan smiled back and returned the nod. 
Once, in a spirit of sauciness, Keok had 
told him his eyes were like purring cats 
when he was in a humor to kill. They 
were like that now as they flashed their 
smile at Rossland. The sneering twist 
left Rossland’s lips as he entered the 
dining-room. 

A rather obvious prearrangement be- 
tween Mary Standish and John Graham’s 
agent, Alan thought. There were not 
half a dozen people left at the tables, and 
the scheme was that Rossland should be 
served (/éte-d-iéte with Miss Standish, of 
course. That, apparently, was why she 
had greeted him with such cool civility. 
Her anxiety for him to leave the table 
before Rossland appeared upon the scene 
was evident, now that he understood the 
situation. 

He puffed at his cigar. Rossland’s 
interference had spoiled a perfect lighting 
of it, and he struck another match. This 
time he was successful, and he was about 
to extinguish the burning end when he 
hesitated and held it until the fire touched 
his flesh. Mary Standish was coming 
through the door. Amazed by the sud- 
denness of her appearance, he made no 
movement except to drop the match. Her 
eyes were flaming, and two vivid spots 
burned in her cheeks. She saw him and 
gave the slightest inclination to her head 
as she passed. When she had gone, he 
could not resist looking into the salon. 
As he expected, Rossland was 
seated in a chair next to the one 
she had occupied, and was calm- 
ly engaged in looking over the 
breakfast card. 

All this was rather interesting, 
Alan conceded, if one liked puz- 
zles. Personally he had no desire 
to become an answerer of co- 
nundrums, and he was a little 
ashamed of the curiosity that had 
urged him to look in upon Ross- 
land. At the same time he was 
mildly elated at the freezing re- 
ception which Miss Standish had 
evidently given to the dislikable 
individual who had jostled him in 
passing. 

He went on deck. The sun 
was pouring in an_ iridescent 
splendor over the snowy peaks of 
the mountains, and it seemed as 
if he could almost reach out his 
arms and touch them. The 
Nome appeared to be drifting in 
the heart of a paradise of moun- 
tains. Eastward, very near, 
was the mainland; so close on the 
other hand that he could hear 
the shout of a man was Douglas 
Island, and ahead, reaching out 
like a silver-blue ribbon was 
Gastineau Channel. The mining 
towns of Treadwell and Douglas 
were in sight. 

Some one nudged him, and he 
found Stampede Smith at his side. 

“That’s Bill Treadwell’s place,” 
he said. ‘Richest gold mines in 
Alaska. I knew Bill when he was 
worrying about the price of a pair 
of boots. Had to buy a second- 
hand pair an’ patched ’em him- 
self. Then he struck it lucky, 
got four hundred dollars some- 
where, and bought some claims 
over (Continued on page 132) 
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WEY wasn’t she 

born later? Then 
the sun of her life could 
be expected to shine 
brilliantly on for many 
years and she could, in 
fact as well as name, be 
aSenator. We need in 
the Senate Chamber 
some one to work hard 
for the things that 
mean so much to all of 
us and especially to 
this dear and splendid 
citizen— 


The 
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F I HAD just one sentence to say to 

the women of these United States, 

it would be simply, ‘Realize the 

dignity of your calling and stand 
by whatever is good.’ ” 

The words fell clearly from the thin, 
trembling lips of an old, old Jady, her shoul- 
ders stooped from the storms of eighty- 
eight active years, her hair a soft, silvery 
white beneath its black bonnet, her smile 
warm and flashing, her eyes dark and 
eager. 

She stood behind the oak railing of the 
judge’s bench in the dimly-lit court room 
of the quaint, little town of Cartersville, 
tucked away among the mountains of 
northwest Georgia. In front of her sat 
hundreds of her life-long friends and fellow 
citizens, who had come through an October 
rain that had fallen all day in torrents down 
the red hills and mountain slopes of the 
Blue Ridge. They had come to view the 


most significant incident, in many ways, of 
women’s political achievements during the 
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year of 1922—the commissioning of the first 
woman United States senator. 

As Mrs. William H. Felton delivered her 
short message, she held in her withered, 
blue-veined hands the sheepskin roll nam- 
ing her a member of the “most august 
deliberative body in the world.” It had 
just been presented to her by Governor 
Thomas Hardwick, who had appointed 
her to fill the unexpired term of Senator 
Thomas E Watson, whose death occurred 
in Washington late in September. 

“The biggeSt part of this brief Senetorial 
appointment lies in the recognition of 
women in the government of their coun- 
try,” Mrs. Felton told her hearers. “It 
does not signify so much to me, because 
the vista of my life is short. I am happy 
over it chiefly because it means, as far as I 
can see, that there are now no limitations 
upon the ambitions of women. They 
can be elected or appointed to any offices 
in the land. The word ‘sex’ has been 
obliterated entirely from the Constitution.” 
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Mrs. Felton’s voice shook with the joy 
and wonder of her statements, and as an 
ovation swept the room, she bowed her 
head. ‘Tears trickled down her faded, old 
cheeks, and her shoulders moved gently. 

““God has been wonderfully kind to me,” 
she ended brokenly. ‘‘The credit is all 
His.” 

There were other speeches—but I failed 
to hear them. Sitting near the door with 
the rain pattering outside, my mind be- 
came filled with the romance and novelty 
of the occasion. There before me was an 
old lady, nearing her century mark, an 
achievement in itself, who had just received 
the highest honor ever tendered a woman 
in the United States. Without one move 
on her part, the senatorial toga had been 
placed upon her in the sunset of her life, 
after she had spent more than sixty years 
fighting for the cause of women, and above 
all for the cause of mothers. 

As Corra Harris, the distinguished writer, 
had said earlier (Continued on page 122) 











There 1s 
a Pot of 
Gold at the 
Foot of the 
Rainbow. 
This Story 
Proves It 
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HEY came out on the same 

boat A lot of Honolulu’s 

most palpitant romances begin that 

way. Only the story of Johnny 
Kennard and Rosanna Pope isn’t all ro- 
mance . Rosanna and Johnny came 
out on the same boat, and though when 
they walked up the gangplank of the Mauz 
they were quite unknown to each other, by 
the third night out their chairs stood side 
by side in a not-too-much-frequented cor- 
ner of the promenade deck, and whichever 
came up first from meals was apt to linger 
about, looking vaguely self-conscious, till 
the other arrived. 

That is the way it happens on the Pa- 
cific—and other oceans—if you are young, 
high-hearted, and a good sailor. Rosanna 
was such. She had the color of.a gypsy, 
the vitality of a sunflower, the almost arro- 
gant health of a small boy. She was 
twenty-four to Johnny’s twenty-three, but 
in point of social experience Johnny was 
her senior, being one of those who 
attract liking and take all they can get 
of it. 

The thing which drew him to Rosanna, 
once he had spoken to her (beyond, of 
course, the obvious lure of her frank, dark 
eyes, the dark smoothness of her hair, the 
rosy bronze of her cheek, and the full-lipped 
sweetness of her mouth) was the fact that 
she was embarked upon an adventure 
which, in most of its details, ran amazingly 
alongside his own. 

Rosanna was going out to Honolulu to 
take a place in one of the big business 
houses there, as stenographer and filing 
clerk. Johnny had a job promised him 
with an advertising company. Argonauts, 
the ae of them, faring after the Golden 
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Fleece. Seeking the Pot of Gold at the 
rainbow’s end. And youthfully, delight- 
fully, certdin of finding it. 

“There’s no particular modesty—”’ this 
was Rosanna, of course, one night in the 
shelter of a rug shared cosily between 
chairs; the inevitable moon flooding a liquid 
world with silver, the faint, sweet whisper 
and whine of Hawaiian singing-boys drift- 
ing down the deck—“‘there’s no modesty at 
all in pretending you don’t know your own 
capacity—and your own limit.” 

“Gosh,” said Johnny fervently, ‘I wish I 
could put things the way you do! ° It’s 
absolutely so. You always know just how 
much you’re good for, whether anybody 
else knows it or not, but—sometimes—well, 
don’t you ever get side-tracked? J do.” 

“T don’t believe I do—often,” admitted 
Rosanna. 

She knew very well she didn’t—ever. 
She had a determination and a clearness of 
vision most unfeminine. Oddly, she liked 
Johnny for confessing the existence of by- 
paths. She felt in him the poetic and wan- 
dering foot which her own neat sandal 
would never shelter. 

“T want to make good on this job I’m 
going out to,” said Johnny, “and y’know,” 
—cheerfully—“I’ve got a notion I will. 
Lot of ideas I want to work out. Kind of 
new stuff in the picture end of it. No rea- 
son why a drawing you make to sell a man 
a coat shouldn’t be just as interesting as 
the drawing you make to tell him a story— 
is there, now?” 

“No reason in the world!” said Rosanna. 

“First time I’ve ever had a real job, 
y'know,” Johnny confided. ‘They’re get- 
ting me cheap because of that.” 

“You want to show them just how good 














you are and then not let ‘em have you so 
cheap any longer, ’ Rosanna advised sagely. 

“Y’know,” said Johnny, ‘for a girl 
you’re wonderful! You’ve got the best 
head!” 

“Thanks, a lot!” said Rosanna calmly. 
She was used to that sort of thing from the 
men she had worked for. She was good, 
and she knew it. And the large business 
house to which she was going was not get- 
ting her so cheap as the advertising com- 
pany was getting Johnny. 

“Tt’s such a pretty head, too,” Johnny 
proceeded with an engaging air of embar- 
rassment. ‘That’s what’s so funny.” 

Now Rosanna was not so well used to 
that sort of thing. She had had less time 
than Johnny for playing around. Besides, 
her gypsy handsomeness held something of 
an Artemisian quality which did not invite 
philanderers. 

Johnny, whose philandering, if any, was 
of the most unconscious and therefore the 
most dangerous variety, went on talking. 
“Some moon! I can see—oh, listen; 
that’s color for you—a blush by moonlight ! 
Funny some bird hasn’t written a poem 
about it before this. You don’t know how 
wonderful it is.” 

“What are you talking about? Who’s 
blushing?”’ demanded Rosanna crisply. 
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“You!” exulted Johnny. 
that 


minute! Here—got a mirror in 
bag?” 

A trifle of taffeta and metallic lace lay in 
her lap. He snatched it, felt boldly in its 
perfumed depths for the magic circle girls 
carry about with them, and held it up 
before Rosanna’s protesting eyes. “Look at 
yourself—sort of a misty, dark rose.” 

‘Don’t be silly!” said Rosanna—but she 
looked. What girl wouldn’t? 

Johnny looked, too. He leaned his 
smooth, brown head very near her black 
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one, and their eyes met in the gleaming, 
uncanny world the little mirror im- 
prisoned. 

“Your hair,’ said Johnny just above a 
whisper ‘‘—it has the nicest, faint smell— 
like—like mignonette and pansies and 
things.” 

Rosanna, having brushed perfume 
through the silken length of it just before 
dressing for dinner, did not leave off blush- 
ing. She sheltered behind a business-like 
practicality. ‘‘All girls have that sort of 
thing.” 


“Do you think,” said 
Johnny, “‘we’re—in love 
with each other?” “On 
the edge of it,’”’ Rosanna 
said briefly, and walked 
away from him 


“Not by a long shot, they don’t!” said 
Johnny, the wise. 

“How do you know?” 

“That would be telling!” He chuckled 
at his own masterful mysteriousness. 

She caught her breath in a stirred whis- 
per of laughter. 

“Your eyes—in the glass—they’re gor- 
geous!” said Johnny. 

She gave him back unexampled softness 
for her—‘‘Yours are rather nice.” 

“Yours are like pools—in a dark wood-— 
Rosanna!” 

“You read that in a book. Yours are 
like—the sun on the sea.” 

“And your nose—your cunnin’, straight, 
little nose!” 

Glowing with the blush that had not yet 
faded, she put a slim, strong finger on the 
mirror’s surface. ‘Movie-hero chin!” 

“Now you’re kidding me,” said Johnny. 

“We're kidding each other, aren’t we?” 

“Maybe you are—I’m not! I fell for 
you the minute I saw you.” 

Rosanna admitted, all at once amazingly 
shy for Rosanna. “I—I rather liked your 
looks, you know. I saw you at dinner the 
first night. I thought you must be a poet 
or a violinist or something. You know, 
Johnny, you do look romantic.” 

“It’s my doggoned eyelashes,” said 


Johnny gruffly, but it might have been seen 
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that he didn’t disown romance altogether. 

All this time he held the little mirror in 
the palm of his hand; like creatures under 
some odd form of enchantment he and 
Rosanna bent their heads above it and 
gazed into its circle of watery brilliance. 
Their shoulders touched; from one moment 
to another, their fingers as well—their 
smooth young cheeks very neatly—while 
overhead the White Witch made magic in 
a cool, wan sky, and underfoot—well un- 
derfoot—old Ocean snored insidiously. A 
moment obviously for disapprovers! For 
scandalized moralists and what-is-the- 
world-coming-to shouters! 

Rosanna, however, was apt to be her own 
press and pulpit; she observed now, not 
quite so coolly as usual, still coolly enough, 
“We'll be hypnotizing ourselves with that 
thing.” and turned her head away. 

Johnny slipped the mirror back into 
her bag and heaved a disappointed sigh. 
“TI was just going to kiss you,” he said 
with delightful frankness. “I don’t believe 
I ever wanted to kiss a girl quite so much, 
before.” 

“Pity!”’ said Rosanna smiling. “Wait 
till you’ve known me a year or two longer.” 

“Oh, you’re not that kind of crepe- 
hanger, are you?” demanded Johnny, 
horror-stricken. 

“T don’t kiss men I’ve known less than a 
week,” said. Rosanna reasonably. 

“Tt isn’t how long you’ve known ’em— 
it’s how long you’re going to know ’em.” 

“Well, you’re not going to know ’em 
long,” she assured him, “‘if you let ’°em see 
you're as easy as that.” 

“Rosanna, I’m afraid you’re hard—and 
cold!” 

She flashed out at him, unaccountably 
hurt: “I’m not.. And I don’t like you to 
say it. I keep my head, that’s all. I get 
just as big a kick out of moonlight as you 
do—and the singing and all that—but I 
keep my head.” 

“Tt isn’t your head I’m after,” Johnny 
assured her with the most endearing grin in 
the world. “I’ve got plenty of those, 
dried and cured, hanging in front of my 
grass hut already. What I’m looking for 
is your heart, Rosanna.” 


“W7OU’VE got a wicked line, old dear!” 

said Rosanna, regaining her good- 
humor suddenly and displaying a grin of 
her own. “I'll say that for you.” 

“Well, if you won’t kiss me tonight, will 
you tomorrow night?” he inquired hope- 
fully. 

“Tl see, when tomorrow comes,” said 
Rosanna with rare discretion. ‘“Let’s go 
back and dance—party’s getting mushy!” 

What she really meant was that she 
didn’t know just how long even she was 
going to go on keeping her head in the 
shallow, silver air of that amazing moon. 
And the singing boys had begun to wail “A 
Sheik of Araby,” which as a musical opus 
may leave certain things to be desired, but 
as a tune for dancing feet and a simple emo- 
tional stimulant is about as dangerous as 
any one could wish. 

So they went back, Rosanna and Johnny, 
and danced together for a long time on a 
gently sloping deck, with the wind in their 
faces and a few stars glimmering faintly 
overhead in a deeply radiant sky. 

Rosanna lay awake for a long time 
that night and tried to see if she were, in 
her own frank phrase, making an ass of her- 
self or not. Johnny, she rather guessed, 


The 








wasn’t lying awake at all. These things 
are always simpler for the masculine con- 
sciousness. Johnny, even if he were as 
absurdly happy as she, had no need to ask 
himself questions about it. 

First place—falling in love had no part in 
the plans with which Rosanna was advan- 
cing upon Honolulu. She was going out 
quite frankly to take a job and with every 
intention of making good at it. She was 
ambitious, and she did not intend to stop 
at the position she was taking to begin 
with. She meant, before she had done, 
to be somebody’s secretary—a sort of 
confidential clerk—with a ripping good 
salary and a desk of her own. She had 
no doubt at all of her own intelligence and 
her capacity for straight hard work. 

Only she hadn’t allowed for the personal 
equation. She hadn’t allowed for Johnny. 
And even if she had allowed for falling in 
love—vaguely—Johnny distinctly was not 
the wisest sort of man with whom to fall. 
Johnny was younger than she by one year 
and several practical eons. He was an 
artist and a poet at heart, and she had no 
experience with the breed. Johnny might 
never be a success—in the worldly inter- 
pretation—or he would at best be a mete- 
oric and unreliable one. 


you couldn’t map out your life and 

include Johnny in it. Like Europe, his 
outlines would always be changing. No— 
it wouldn’t do! Obviously, it wouldn’t do! 
Rosanna, having arrived at this safe and 
sane conclusion, turned over, snuggled one 
slim, strong-fingered hand under her 
cheek, and fell asleep at last, dreaming of 
Johnny’s smile. She was, she dimly real- 
ized, going to make something of herself— 
an ass, most likely. 

The next night was the last—and the 
Captain’s dinner. Paper caps and rain- 
bow-colored serpentines, much noise and 
merriment, everybody swanking a bit in 
the matter of garments, the music-boys 
inspired to syncopated frenzy. 

Rosanna wore a slim, flame-colored 
gown with flowers of flame and smoky gray 
about the waist. Johnny shadowed her 
adoringly; gloomed from a Byronic posture 
against the rail when she had, once or 
twice, for appearance’ sake, to dance with 
other men. 

About eleven, he got her away, all to 
himself, in the chair on the promenade deck 
with his chair alongside. Not much moon- 
light, a sort of rainy mist abroad. Music 
coming faintly—faint and steady, the 
swish of an oily sea. 

“The last night!” said Johnny and under 
cover of the mutual rug felt for and cap- 
tured Rosanna’s hand. 

The last of anything is always danger- 
ous—one is so tempted to snatch—and 
Rosanna knew it. 

She said, laughing not too successfully: 
‘“‘Aren’t you ever coming to see me in 
Honolulu? Are you going to drop me, 
Johnny, as soon as we land?” 

“You know what I mean—the last night 
of this.” 

“Does—this—mean such a lot? There'll 
be other nights—with a better moon.” 

“Couldn’t be better—it’s not so darned 
bright.” 

“Oh, I thought you liked it bright.” 

“No, you didn’t,” said Johnny, 
when I need it dim.” 

“Are you going to sink the ship or any- 
thing? Why do you need it dim?” 
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“You’re just making talk,” said Johnny. 
“Stop it! Don’t let’s pretend we don’t 
mind it’s being the last. Don’t let’s pre- 
tend we haven’t been terribly happy 
together. Don’t let’s pretend anything! 
Let’s tell the truth—just to each other. I 
dare you!” 

He had her there. The truth was Ros- 
anna’s inmost weakness. She cared more 
about a thing’s being so than about its 
being comfortable. She had a scornful 
passion for honesty. Sometimes it helped 


her. Now it walked her into trouble open- 
eyed. 
“All right,” she said. “Goon! Truth 


about what?” 

The tips of her fingers were a trifle cold 
and quivered suddenly in Johnny’s clasp. 
The fact gave him courage. 

“About you and me,” he said. ‘“That’s 
what matters most, isn’t it? Rosanna— 
do you like me—a little?” 

Rosanna told the truth, with her head 
up. ‘You know I do,” she said. 

Johnny shut down on her hand hard. 
“T like you more,” he said, “than any girl 
I’ve ever known. Rosanna—do you think 
we’re—in love—with each other?” 

Rosanna told the truth again. ‘On the 
edge of it,”’ she said briefly. 

“A push would send us in,” said Johnny 
—‘that what you mean?” 

“Or out,” said Rosanna. 

“Oh, not out,” said Johnny with a 
queer, irresistible husk in his voice, “not 
out! We don’t want to get out—do we, 
Rosanna?” 

“T don’t know,” said Rosanna, being 
honest. 

She got up and walked away from him 
to’the rail and the shadow of a life-boat. 
She knew she ought to walk away from 
him altogether and down-stairs to her 
cabin, but she couldn’t quite. 

Johnny followed her. 

She said nervously, 
going down.” 


“It’s late—I’m 


“Not yet.” 

“Yes, now! I’ve got all my packing to 
do.” 

“So’ve I. Who cares?” 


E LAID his hand on her arm. She 
wanted to throw it off and couldn’t 
quite. That emboldened him tremen- 
dously. He put his arm around her, and 
she leaned to him just perceptibly. He 
heard her catch her breath in a little sigh. 
So he kissed her. And being honest, after 
the first sharp thrill of his lips on hers she 
kissed him back. Then wrenched herself 
out of his arms and tried to laugh. 

“Last-night stuff! Please, Johnny— 
don’t!” 

“You don’t mean that—you weren’t 
laughing a minute ago!”’ said Johnny hotly 
then some one came clumping along 
the deck, and the winged moment was 
forever gone. 

Just as well go down and pack—which 
Rosanna did, with slightly shaking hands 
and an irregular heart-beat. 

“See you at sunrise—watch Diamond 
Head together,” Johnny whispered ar- 
dently, saying good-night. She didn’t 
promise, but she meant to, naturally. 

She scarcely slept for thinking for- 
ward—and backward—in a shimmering 
circle. What difference did one year— 
what difference did anything make? . Sup- 
pose Johnny was unconquerably young 
— irresponsible (Continued on page 139) 


























2 OSANNA,” Johnny said presently, flushed darkly, looked down at his fingers, and 
began again. “I’ve been a pitiful fool!’? Rosanna had wanted Johnny humbled, 
yet now that his gay pride lay in the dust before her, she couldn’t quite bear it 
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By Katherine 


when I was about five, as I remember. Celestia 

was tall and dignified and very gentle, with big, 
soft, cushiony hands and a deep mother-breast that 
had cradled many another white-folks’ child before my 
day, and a voice like melted honey, and a broad, serious, 
black face that gave off kindness like a light. A light, 
and a warmth. For when Celestia turned those dark, 
patient, gentle eyes on you, it was as if she picked you 
up and cuddled you. To a motherless small person, 
that deep look of hers was almost as reassuring as being 
gathered up and rocked against her tender breast. 
Except when said small person had been stealing 
cookies. However— 

“Listen, lamb-baby.” 

Down over the wide, deserted corn-fields twilight 
still lingered. But under the honeysuckle arbor, where 
she sat with me, it was already night; a still, hot, fra- 
grant August night, dim, mysterious, just scdry enough 
to be pure enchantment. 

“Listen, sweetness. And look over yonder, in de 
cawn-fiel’, See dem tall stalks move an’ quiver? Yet 
there’s nary fiel’-hand near ’em. Every man on the 
place is eat his supper an’ gwine to bed. Hear dem big 
blades rustle? Yet ain’t ary breath of wind to stir ’em 
from their sleep. | Someone’s a’walkin’ right out 
yonder, baby. Someone what’s come to see, sure, that 
our corn don’ blight, that sun don’ parch, nor rain don’ 
mildew. Somebody’s makin’ mighty sure that His 
chillen have corn for the winter, corn an’ to spare!” 

Her voice dropped to a mystic croon. I clutched 
hard at her big, warm hand and strained my eyes fear- 
fully toward that far ripple in the tall, ripening grain. 

“Ain’ no call to be ’fraid, baby.” 

“Tain’t afraid. Ain’t afraid of nothin’! But who is 
Somebody? Where does He come from? Where does 
He go? Why don’t we see Him when we're playin’ in 
the fields. Why don’t Brutus and Philander see Him 
when they’re hoeing? Why does He come at night, 
not day? Why—” 

Celestia’s soft fingers shut down on my lips. 

“Nobody ain’ never seen such a Why-baby. Cain’ 
tell you this, nor I cain’ tell you that. No more can 
nobody else. Not even your pappy, for all he’s so 
smart, nor your gramma, what reads all the books they 
is. For they don’ know. And I don’ know. An’ 
nobody knows. Only—we do know that the day is our 
time to work in the fields. An’ we work stiddy an’ 
patient; we plow, an’ sow, an’ tend. Then, at night, 
when we cain’ work no longer, Somebody else comes, 
an’ He does his part. For, cold nor hot, wet nor 
dry, He ain’ goin’ see His chillen go hungry. He ain’ 
goin’ let ’em perish, ’long’s they try so hard. So, all 
night, eve’y night, He comes, an’ by His comin’, all 
is made right. Frost don’ shrivel, rain don’ mildew, 
sun dassent blight. For all night, Somebody walks in 
de cawn.” 


(Crate was the first one to tell me that— 


EARS and years after, other lips spoke those words. 

I sat in a dusty, red-plush “accommodation,” 
inching its way through dust-veiled inland California. 
Beside me sat a gaunt, sun-burned woman, her arms 
overflowing with children—hot, tired, fractious, little 
children. Drawn and haggard under her leathery tan, 
dumb and parched by the terrible desert heat, that 


All Night Somebody 





the Corn 
Holland Brown 


woman could have sat for a statue of weariness. Yet 
under her patched, black cotton, her bony shoulders 
rose taut and proud, and beneath her seared braids her 
eyes were illumined. Utterly oblivious of me, she was 
talking, talking softly to herself. 

“T can’t believe it yet, I can’t believe it yet.” Her 
voice wove on through sighing, raptured whispers. “It 
ain’t possible—it can’t be.” , 

“What is it you don’t believe?” at last I asked 
bruskly. 

She stared at me with those luminous eyes, two wells 
of joy. “The water, the water!’ She was all but 
sobbing now. ‘“Jim’s water—Jim’s—and mine, mine! 
Eight years we been scratchin’ away, dry-farmin’. We 
was gettin’ ahead, too, when the great drouth came. 
Dry weather—yes; but never anything like that. Our 
fields withered. Our cattle died—died of tnirst. And 
our land not paid for, and my babies—my babies—”’ 

Her arms shut tight around the littlest boy. Her 
voice rasped in her lean throat. 

“And Jim, he plumb gave up. And sent us off to 
Los Angeles. We ’lowed I could get enough washin’ 
to do to keep us four alive. Whilst he’d turn over his 
land soon’s they foreclosed, and go work for somebody 
else—if anybody would have him. For Jim, he ain’t 
so terrible husky, no more. But—just this mornin’, 
come the wire—the wire—” She stopped short, 
trembling. 

“An’ it says— Water! Come along home!’ ” 

“Water?” 

“Ves. Here, year after year, we've carried all our 
water from a spring-hole over on another man’s land. 
What little he dast spare us, that is. But now! Here 
comes a big Frisco syndicate, what’s bought all the 
lands below us. They’re goin’ to pipe water all the 
way down from San Mateodam. They wanted a strip 
offen our piece, for it lays direct in the way. An’ didn’t 
they give Jim a thousand dollars, cash down, for that 
little strip! And a contract to irrigate the rest for us 
free of charge! Water! Onourland! Why, mon, it’s 
richer than cream, that soil. Give us water, an’ we'll 
be on our feet in no time. Right when we thought we 
was broke—broke, forever! 

“Now, our fields will turn green again. And we can 
have all the garden stuff we want, and corn for our 
stock, an’—an’ maybe flower-beds, too!” 

She caught her breath at that audacity. Then her 
worn face took on a white and lovely glow. “Mom, it 
ain’t believable! It’s like an angel walked through 
our dead fields, an’ touched ’em, and made ’em live 
again—” 





AND: just the other day, I heard an eminent scien- 

tist put it into his own words, as he stood before 
his lecture class. Very clumsy and complicated words 
they were, too, although he was doing his best to talk 
down to our level, the poor, clumsy, two-fisted, erudite 
dear. 

“And even when we have analyzed thus far, 
there seems to be an element that eludes us. An ele- 
ment that completes the reaction. That perfects, we 
might say, that fructifies; a creative energy, that can not 
be pursued farther, but that is indispensable, and always 
present. We can call it what we will. Ordinarily it is 
termed the life principle. (Continued on page 166) 
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Kiddies of the Canyon Country 


By James Swinnerton 
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The Kiddyland Movie Cut-outs 


By Thomas B. Lamb 
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Paste the theater on heavy cardboard or bristol board before cutting the slits. Then paste the strips of film together as 
indicated, or else cut off the “Paste here’ sections and mount on adhesive tape as suggested on the Discoveries page in the August issue 












FURNISHINGS and DECORATIONS 


Helen Koues, Director 










It isn’t Dollars and Cents but Taste and— 


knowledge, that makes a house or a room charming—livable. If you havea prob- 
lem, write THE StupDIO oF FURNISHINGS AND Decorations. This Studio means 
to house decorating what Good Housekeeping Institute means to home econom- 
ics. Itis a bureau of practical and inspirational service—its experts cooperating 
with the great American industries to present to you, by picture and by word, 
the best in furniture, hangings, rugs, and all that pertains to decoration. Our knowl- 
edge is your knowledge and available not only through the magazine articles, but 
through our correspondence service and our folio service. Tell us your problems— 


How to Judge Upholstered Furniture 


By Kalph C. Erskine 
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N making a selection of upholstered 
pieces, we find an astonishing variation 
in the price of pieces that are appar- 
ently similar, and we come away from 
a shopping trip with a feeling of hopeless 
confusion. One store offers a davenport 
covered with tapestry for $150; another 
a davenport “‘in the muslin” only, for $350, 
to which the cost of the 
covering material must be 
added; a third presents a 
huge chair weighing per- 
haps 250 pounds, construct- 
ed with thick Turkish arms 
and every indication of ex- 
pense, at a price of only 
$60. To make a selection 
of furniture from these 
seemingly contradictory 
evidences is a hard task. 

We find, from inspection 
of furniture in the finest 
stores, that the trim, finely- 
upholstered pieces that ap- 
parently have little labor  _ 
involved in their construc- 
tion are by far the most ex- 
pensive, and we learn that 
these pieces depend more 
on the actual form for their 
comfort than they do on 
any thickness of seat or 
luxurious quality of spring 
upholstery in back and 
arms. 

Perhaps the best advice 
in determining the value of 
upholstered furniture is to 
tell you to seek out one of 
those basement shops where 
re-upholstering isdone. A 
few well-directed questions 
as to the kind of furniture 
that is being most repaired 
will reveal astonishing facts. 
You will discover that the 
frames of cheap davenports 
are made of thin boards put 
together in the cheapest 
manner with common nails, 
whereas the frames of dav- 
enports and chairs that are 
properly made are con- 
structed with tenons and 
dowels in the hidden joints 


as carefully as though open for inspection. 

Many surprises regarding the materials 
that go into cheap upholstered furniture 
will await you, and the price for these 
materials is, of course, a determining 
factor in the price of the finished piece. 

Hair is always superior to moss, and 
down is always superior to floss. There 





Each spring is tied eight times on top, on bottom, and in between 
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A final layer of cotton wadding prevents down from working through 


are places in upholstered furniture where 
substitutes for the finer materials are 
justified, but only a firm of fine integrity 
can be trusted to use them in the right 
way. The grades of hair are many. A 
salesman may say with pride, ‘This is 
a davenport made with hair,” but if you 
could inquire accurately into its con- 
struction you might find 
that 70 percent was hog 
hair, which is composed of 
stiff bristles, and the rest 
was an inferior grade of 
horse-hair; yet technically 
the salesman’s claim is 
justified. Likewise in the 
| case of down for seat cush- 
ions, there are many grades 
costing all the way from 30¢ 
to $3.20 a pound, and to 
say, ‘These seats are filled 
i with down,” is again con- 
fusing. The finest down 
is obtained in a very simple 
way. The feathers are 
blown with a large blast, 
and the fine feathers, hav- 
ing a lighter specific gravi- 
ty, are caught in a loft, 
whereas the heavy feathers 
and dirt fall first. The 
manufacturer of cheap dav- 
enports can purchase the 
cheaper feathers and yet 
lay claim to the word 
“down.” 
i The price of an article 
«suse is what you pay for it: the 
cost of an article is what 
you pay for it plus ail 
repair bills until that article 
is discarded. 

Let us put our thoughts 
in order on the subject of 
upholstered furniture by 
thinking first of those pieces 
where springs are not used; 
second, of those pieces where 
springs are used in the seats 
only; and third, of those 
pieces where springs are em- 
ployed in seats, back and 
arms. The earliest pieces 
had no springs. There is no 
(Continued on page 113) 
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A clock of fine pro- 
portions is always an 
appropriate choicefor 
the mantel, but it 
should have a nice re- 
gard for its compan- 
ion pieces. The clock 
above completes a 
sympathetic grouping 


ING ALFRED is reputed to have 
measured the passing hours by 
noting the gradual shortening 
of a burning candle, but in these 

hurrying days of fast expresses and mo- 
tor cars, and of innumerable social and 
business engagements which must be 
fitted into the day’s program with the 
precision of a mosaic, we need constant 
and accurate reminders of the lapse of time, 
hence the presence of a clock in practically 
every room of the modern dwelling 

Necessity in this instance is the mother 
of opportunity, for, in addition to its 
practical use as a timekeeper, the clock 
may be made an important decorative 
feature if selected with due regard for 
the place it is to occupy. 

Of course no one would be guilty of 
placing a stately, old grandfather’s clock 
beside the sink, and assigning the place 
of honor jn the entrance hall to a trivial, 
loud-voiced, little kitchen clock, but the 
blunder is no less absurd when a finely 
carved Colonial mantel is desecrated by a 
clumsy, oaken clock case, or a delicate 
timeptece of gilt and crystal is placed on 


Willard clock. At 
left, aFrench type 


carving or quaint, color- 
ful painting. 

The history of clock 
making is a profoundly 
interesting study, for it 
might almost be re- 
garded as a miniature 
history of civilization, keeping 
pace, as it does, with social 
evolution from the easy-going 
days when irresponsible human- 
ity devoted itself blithely to the 
primitive pursuits of love- 
making, combat, and the chase 
—undisturbed by the routine of 
rising hours, meal hours, and 
office hours—to the hurrying 
present, when the days are par- 
celed out into little bundles of 
minutes, each with its tag 
affixed, and presided over by 
the long-bearded tyrant with 
the scythe and hourglass. 

One of the earliest devices 
for marking the flight of time 
was the sundial, which appeared 
in the old monastery gardens 
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the heavy, plank shelf of a cobblestone 
fireplace. Yet these and similar mistakes 
may be noted in countless homes. 

In making a selection, there are so many 
types from which to choose that it is 
easily possible to find a clock which will 
appear at home in its surroundings. Many 
fine examples of early clock making have 
been preserved, and if price is not an 
insurmountable barrier, there is nothing 
between you and the possession of an old 
clock of interesting associations and in- 
trinsic value. Aside from the fact that 
the mechanisms of some of these ancient 
timekeepers have never been surpassed, 
they are imbued with the mellow charm 
which accompanies age, and in many 
instances the cases are marvels of intricate 
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in the ninth and tenth 
centuries. A bell near 
by was struck at regu- 
lar intervals determined 
by the dial. The same 
arrangement probably 
existed in other gardens, 
also, but one can imagine that 
none but an ecclesiastical con- 
science could be trusted to be 
on hand every hour to strike 
the gong. 

So, if we wish a really an- 
cient timekeeper, we may 
start with the garden and place 
one of the lovable, old sundials 
amid the roses and hollyhocks, 
where it will count only the 
sunny hours. Nothing could 
add a more charming touch 
of medieval witchery. 

Another primitive timepiece 
was developed by the Chinese 
and Japanese—a wick about 
two feet long made of a ma- 
terial resembling flax or hemp. 
This was so treated that it 





Below, an old English mantel clock and two wall clocks 
with unboxed works typical of many Colonial timepieces 
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would smolder, but not burst in- 
to flame. Knots were tied in it 
at regular intervals, and as it 
burned, the rope between the 


‘ © knots would smolder away and 
) © thus mark time. 
i While this would scarcely be 


= practical for a modern living- 
© room or dining-room, it is not 
® difficult to picture the tiny 
> mistress of an ancient Japanese - 
household fluttering about to be 
ready to keep a third-knot ap- 
pointment, or clattering home on 
> her high, wooden clogs to prepare 
' thericeand fish for seventh-knot 
dinner. 

Then who is not familiar with 
the hourglass? To me, it depicts 
more clearly than any other 
timepiece the immutable con- 
stancy of time. The little grains 
of sand dropping, dropping, say 
more plainly than words that life 
really is but a fleeting shadow. 
The sands of time fell through 
the hourglass long before we 
graced this earth, and after we 
are gone, they will still trickle 
through with the same unchang- 
ing calm. It has a sedative effect 
on ruffled feelings, for it seems 
to expostulate gently with one 
for becoming agitated over mere 
earthly trifles. In a hundred 
years or so, of what account will 
either they or we mere mortals 
be? 

The earliest clocks which in 
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Beginning at the left 
are shown in the order 
named, a fine old 18th 
century American “tall 
clock” with a japanned 
case, a reproduction of a 
Willard banjo clock, 
and a quaint, old Dutch 
“‘wag-on-the-wall”’ with 
pewter ornaments, the 
traditional mermaids, 
and a painted landscape 




































any way resem- 
bled our modern 
interpretation, 
are said to have 
been made in 
1335 by Peter 
Lightfoot, a 
monk of Glastonbury Abbey, 
England. After that, clock man- 
ufacture developed rapidly, though 
the early makers, not content with 
merely constructing timepieces, 
added mechanism for indicating 
the phases of the moon and the 
movements of the sun. Some even 
had a number of little figures in 
the case which would emerge and 
enact symbolic dramas such as 
“The Mystery of the Resurrection” 
and “Death.” 

The chamber clock came into 
vogue about 1620. It was made 
of brass and went by any number 
of aliases, such as the “bird cage,” 
“lantern,” and “bedpost” clock. 
On their wedding morn, Henry 
VIII made a present to Anne 
Boleyn of a clock described as 
being ‘“‘ten inches high, exclusive 
of the bracket, and four inches 
square, of silver gilt (really copper 
gilt), richly chased and engraved. 
On the engraved weights are the 
initials of Henry and Anne with 
true lover’s knots entwined about 
them.” 

It is in a. descendant of the 
chamber clock that we are par- 
ticularly interested, however, for 
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An especially interesting type is the 
Seth Thomas mantel clock above, 
with its slender finials, broken 
pediment, and painted panel 


The hanging clock beyond the sun- 
dial is a modified form of the lyre 
type manufactured in America 
early in the nineteenth century 







who in America does not love the 
“grandfather’s clock,” which was 
gradually developed from the 
chamber type through encasing 
it in a wooden hoed to protect it 
from dust? 

There are still to be found clocks 
designed after the style of Chip- 
pendale and Sheraton, the former 
richly elaborate, and the latter dis- 
tinguished by their beautiful inlay 
work. Lacquered cases have their 
own peculiar charm and look par- 
ticularly well in a room showing 
Chinese influence. 

No form of ornamentation, how- 
ever, is more beautiful than the 
elaborate marqueterie of the Ital- 
ians and Dutch. Ebony, ruddy 
hardwood, and rosewood were com- 
mon, inlaid in intricate designs 
with olive, yew, holly, pear, and 
tulip wood. 

The earlier clocks were for the 
most part supported by a long case, 
a pedestal or bracket, or hung on 
the wall, but about the time of 
Louis XIV the mantel type was 
developed. It was decorated with 
figures of gilt and marble, and in 
deference to the popular custom of 
likening the king to the sun the 
pendulums were sometimes made 
with the face of the sun and its 
rays. The designs embellishing 
these clocks became more and 
more elaborate, taking the form 
of Watteau figures and all sorts of 
vegetation. (Continued on page 121) 
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Synopsis of Previous Instalments 

T IS always disconcerting to the young 

to find their convictions wavering. 

Heather Davenway was shocked when 
she began to doubt her own judgment. 
She had decided that life in the little vil- 
lage of Hampton Valley was bad for her 
mother, now that her father’s death had 
left her to keep boarders in the old house, 
and she had planned to take her back to 
New York City in the fall, at the end of 
her own vacation. 

Heather had an editorial position in 
the city, and she felt that the pleasures 
and opportunities of her work would fur- 
nish her mother with a more fitting back- 
ground than the little town, with all its 
narrowness and provincialism. 

With no doubt of the justness of her 
decision, she had broached the subject 
to her mother, and found an unexpected 
acquiescence to her plans. The only 
thing left was to sell the home place. 
Then they might go away free. 

The Davenway woods, which they had 
always expected to make the fortune of 
the family some day, had burned, strangely, 
mysteriously, just after Mrs. Davenway 
and Heather had refused to sell them to a 
stranger, Booth Ransome, who was board- 
ing with Mrs. Davenway. This man had 
attracted Heather’s attention by his 
unusual insistence on 
the sale, and though 
he gave a legitimate 
explanation of his 
interest, Heather 
could not rid herself 
of a feeling of dis- 
trust. On the night 
of the fire, she had 
heard him stealing 
into the house at 
two o’clock in the 
morning, an un- 
heard-of hour in 
Hampton Valley. 
Still, there was noth- 
ing but her suspicion 
to guide her, and when he offered a small 
sum for the blackened and destroyed 
woods, she could only agree with her mother 
that they had better take it. 

Now they had snapped another link 
of the chain that bound them *o the village. 
But, strangely enough, Heather found her- 
self beginning to doubt. She wondered if 
New York City would bring the happiness 
to her mother that it had brought to her. 
She wondered if concerts and matinées 
and art galleries could fill the place in her 
mother’s life so long occupied by the 
busy, hurried duties of a housewife and a 
neighbor in a small town. 
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Also Heather found herself with an 
unexpected enjoyment in some of its 
phases. The many changes since she had 
left it, eight years before, depressed her. 
Clif Stanleigh, her childhood sweetheart, 
had grown into a tired, depressed man, 
wearily running a general store, ambition 
gone, happiness unknown. But Wylie 
Chamberlain, another playmate of her 
youth, erased the unfortunate impression 
Clif made, by thriving and thriving hap- 
pily, as a progressive young lawyer. To 
Wylie, Heather owed many of the joyous 
moments of her vacation, that temporarily 
made her forget the boarding-house. 

Sometimes it struck her that perhaps 
she, too, might find happiness in the little 
town of her birth. 


Chapter XVIII 


N THE days that followed, Heather 
vacillated between appreciation and 
distaste. She could see that Hamp- 
ton had its share of interesting citi- 

zens, but there were not more than seven or 
eight of her old playmates in town. Only 
by combining different sets could a dozen 
be collected for a picnic. In a community 
of a thousand people, this was rather a 
small oasis of similar interests. 

She went off on walks and rides with the 


SCENE: The town you once lived in (if you don’t live there 

now) 
Chief Character: A girl who has come home from New York 
Other Characters: Her neighbors (perhaps yours) 
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girls of her own age and a few of the 
younger boys, and she felt thoroughly in 
harmony with Hampton Valley. She 
loved the thick, rank grass in the fields 
down by the river, the wind through the 
poplars clearing the way for a storm, the 
mimic turbulence of Blue Creek over its 
pebbly bed glinting with mica, the hills 
dark with pointed spruce, the narrow roads 
between maple groves, the board fences 
tangled over with blackberry and clematis. 
Particularly she loved the companionship, 
the youthful exaggeration of every feeling 
that made existence of tremendous im- 
portance, and every minute an affair writ 
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tells in this novel what happens when you live. 
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large; she loved the thought-free conscious- 
ness of physical well-being, of bounding 
spirits and racing blood. 

But when she came back into the streets 
and houses of Hampton, she came back to 
a fixed order of things, to men and women 
settled into grooves, no longer thrilling to 
any such nonsense as the joy of living— 
concerned, rather, with the serious matters 
of housework and business, groceries and 
dry goods, shading decorously into religion 
and sickness and death. They had passed 
that stage, brief in the career of the typical 
New Englander, when imagination may be 
stirred by the pollen on a bumblebee or the 
sound of the waterfall on Pine Ridge; it 
stirred now only to the sound of news in 
the Valley, to the delectable tidbits of 
scandal, to the conjurings of the nimble- 
witted over the dramatics in this house- 
hold and that. As their bodies grew more 
sluggish, their mental demand for spice 
grew more acute. 

To meet this demand, Hampton had 
developed its observation and its analytic 
qualities. It was interested in everything 
that transpired or was reluctant to tran- 
spire—interested with an alertness that 
was a refreshing contrast to the apathy 
that often assails humanity in crowded 
centers. 

Oddly enough, the verbal activity in 
Hampton was usu- 
ally internecine. To- 
ward the world out- 
side, there was an 
astonishing indiffer- 
ence. In times of 
social and industrial 
turmoil, of conscious 
appraisement of hu- 
man trends, it takes 
poise to stand aloof. 
One had to give 
Hampton credit for 
that poise; one had 
to admire Hamp 
ton’s fine  self-con- 
trol, its dignified re- 
fusal to participate. ‘True to an ancestry 
that had cut itself off from its mother 
country and then centered its forces upon 
the problems which resulted from that 
act, Hampton kept to its cérner and its 
own affairs. Hampton deplored agita 
tion and discussion of matters in any wa) 
remote; it stood for the conservation of 
mental energy, for freedom, for repose. 

Ezra Sykes, night watchman at the 
foundry, summed up something along this 
line for his audience on the wooden bench 
in front of Bean Brothers’ Grocery. Mr. 
Sykes was a tall, loose-jointed man with 
skin and hair the color of a baked potato, 
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“No 


Oh, no, I ain’t,” he disclaimed quickly. “I hain’t got so fur as that. I’m just onthe way.” He 
hitched his chair considerably nearer in a manner which gave an alarmingly literal turn to his words 


“ME: JOSELYN,” Heather challenged, “I believe you’re announcing your engagement.” 
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and he had a marked capacity for analysis 
and deduction. 

Said Ezra: “‘The country’s gone daffy on 
talk. Ev’rybody’s alla time bustin’ into 
print, but ain’t one of ’em hits the mark. 
What’s the use in all these here editorials 
that the newspapers pay out good money 
for? Do they butter anybody’s bread? 
Take all this here.splutteration ’bout the 
machinery of gov’munt, for instunce, and 
what it takes torunit. Well, now, gentle- 
mun, they started that machinery goin’, 
didr’t they? And now it’s started, they 
can’t stop it,can they? Well, then, what’s 
the use jawin’ ’bout it, one way or t’other?”’ 

And there you were! With one simple 
twist of his agile brain, Mr. Sykes could 
flip out an answer to any problem. And 
yet, such is the tragedy of human inad- 
vertence, many brilliant men continue to 
give their time and thought to an often 
fruitless search for solutions, whereas for 
the mere listening, those solutions would 
be tossed out, clear-cut and final, from the 
wooden bench in front of Bean Brothers’ 
Grocery. 

So far from national recognition, Mr. 
Sykes had not yet attained any high 
position in Hampton as an exponent of 
profundity. Heather Davenway, coming 
around the corner in time to hear Ezra’s 
dictum about there being no use, was 
strictly in accord with the village when she 
cast a cynical eye on the bench audience 
and burst into Clif Stanleigh’s store with a 
laughing comment on her lips. 

But this innocent piece of derision was 
never uttered. It was the first time 
Heather had been in there since her return, 
and she was not prepared for the atmos- 
phere of impalpable depression that hung 
about the place. It had been a prosperous 
general merchandise store in the young 
manhood of Clif’s father, when competition 
was less, but the very variety which had 
built up its patronage then was now its 
greatest drawback. No one line was as 
complete and up to date as could be found 
elsewhere, and yet they were all repre- 
sented: dry goods, crockery, hardware, 
groceries. The shelves were crowded with 
what seemed to Heather undesirable stock, 
although the goods were really fresh. 
The store was scrupulously clean, but 
the air was laden with the emanation 
from old fabrics and the mustiness of old 
leather. 

The back door was open. Tom Davis, 
the clerk, was carrying out a box of grocer- 
ies. Clif Stanleigh came forward behind 
the counter. 

“Mother forgot the butter, Clif,” 
Heather began. ‘We must have it, o1 
the boarders perish.”’ 

How inane her words sounded! Her 
voice was like a hollow squeak in this large, 
gloomy, cluttered room. It was so evident 
that she was trying to be cheerful! She 
felt futile, like one who longs to offer con- 
dolence to a friend and succeeds only in 
advising him to wear his overcoat because 
the wind is raw. 

“Butter?” Clif smiled and turned with 
a flourish. ‘Two pounds, same as usual? 
Tom will take it over.” 

“No, I'll take it, Clif. Mrs. Spinkett 
would be scandalized if she saw me carrying 
it, but probably she’s busy in her own 
kitchen, so I’ll be safe from her criticism.” 

While he was getting the butter and 
wrapping it, she stood by the table of blue 
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“T can’t go tomorrow, Clif. Isn’t itashame? I’m going to Loopville.” 


inferred it. 


overalls with the brave trademark glaring 
from each garment. Her puzzled glance 
traveled from one item to another: the 
women’s coats, boys’ shoes and suits; the 
battered case of suspenders and neckties, 
handkerchiefs and hairpins; farther back, 
a dozen brooms tied into a grotesque 
bouquet; hoes and rakes against the wall; 
shelves of groceries; sacks of flour in a 
saggy pile. The floor was rough and un- 
even; the ceiling smoky from many winter 
fires in the huge, round stove that stood 
in the center, red with rust and flanked by 
boxes of sawdust. What an awful place! 
Clif ought to do something. 

He was coming back. How old his coat 
was! And only a cheap, gray check in 
the first place! The sleeves were shiny. 
Didn’t Clif know that he must look pros- 
perous if he would call trade? Why, just 
to come into this store was enough to send 
one flying out again. 

“T was coming around after supper,” he 
was saying. “You remembei you said 
you'd like to go over under Mt. Echo, 
where our families used to have picnics, 
and I’ve been watching for a chance to get 
away. Well, I’ve got things fixed so that 


“T’m terribly sorry.’ 


She spoke with that exaggerated 


Tom can manage the store tomorrow after- 
noon, and Mr. Elliot says I can take his 
car. So if you can—” 

“But I can’t, Clif. Isn’t it a shame? 
I’m going to Loopville.” She didn’t add 
that she was going with Wylie Chamber- 
lain, but a sudden intuition told her 
that Clif had inferred it. “I’m terribly 
sorry.” 

She spoke with that exaggerated regret 
with which one apologizes to a child for 
having crushed some makeshift plaything 
of no value, the effusiveness being a 
deference to the child’s feelings. She was 
sorry for Clif in this gloomy, hopeless set- 
ting, and she was trying to force that gen- 
eral sympathy into the first medium that 
offered. 

The moment of quiet in which he had 
received her announcement had given him 
time to control his dismay over the de- 


feated plan. He smiled at her. ‘It was 
too short notice, anyway. I never can be 
sure of a day very long ahead. Perhaps 


some other time—”’ 
““ = . ~ ’ ” . 
Yes, surely, some other time,’ she 
agreed quickly. 
He was still smiling pleasantly, but his 
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Heather did not add that she was going with Wylie, but a sudden intuition told her that Clif had 
regret with which one apologizes to a child for having crushed some makeshift plaything of no value 


eyes were sad. Heather could not endure 
the expression in their steady, gray depths. 
It was this expression that set the present 
Clif apart from the Clif she had known 
years before, and she couldn’t see it with- 
out feeling sad and depressed herself. In 
the midst of this dreary collection of dubi- 
ous wares, he reminded her sharply of a 
rabbit she had once seen caught in a trap, 
in his eyes a pathetic but silent appeal 
for help. 

She was glad to get out of the store. 
For once she was reconciled to the hurried 
preparations at home for the evening meal 
and even for the presence of the boarders, 
who would keep her so busy that she would 
not have time to think of this unpleasant 
episode. 

With all the force of a young and 
vital nature, she wanted to be happy, 
wanted to be surrounded by cheerfulness 
and success and real joy. She felt the 
rebellion of her own helplessness and of her 
natural optimism whenever she encoun- 
tered the intangible atmosphere of tragedy 
which Clif Stanleigh seemed to carry about 
with him. She was happier when she 
cidn’t see him at all. 


XIX 

NJIGHT after night Miss Leathers came 
+‘ in to supper, and night after night 
Heather offered her Lyonnaise potatoes or 
lamb croquettes or Washington pie, and 
chatted with her while half a dozen 
people listened—chatted and got no fur- 
ther. 

“How can I get really acquainted with 
her?” Heather asked herself. “I don’t 
know how to go about it.” 

As usual, it was the timid nature that 
made the first move. Heather was coming 
out of ’Bial Pember’s Meat Market one 
afternoon, when Cula Clare called from 
her yard. 

“Will you—won’t you please come in a 
minute?” 

Heather accepted with alacrity. She 
had never been in this house, nor had she 
ever been in any house that was at the 
same time so old and so unchanged from 
its original appearance and furnishing. 
The entry was a mere box, the width of the 
front door, and just deep enough for a door 
on each side. On the fourth wall was a 
black walnut hat-rack with vicious, porce- 
lain-tipped prongs which threatened to im- 


pale a caller who ventured the second step. 
Cula Clare ushered her guest into the 


parlor. ‘You take a seat,” she said hos- 
pitably. “I want to get somep’n, but I'll 
be right back.” : 

Heather sat down with the impression 
that she was sinking into a quicksand of 
antiquity that would choke off her breath. 


~The room was small and square, the floor 


painted gray and strewn with braided rugs, 
the windows hung with white muslin em- 
broidered in chain-stitch. The fireplace 
was Closed by a fireboard papered like the 
walls, lined and bound with zinc. The 
wooden mantel, painted white, held two 
plaster-of-Paris images and three brass 
candlesticks, arranged by geometry. The 
chairs were cane seated, bedecked with 
patchwork cushions and macramé tidies. 
In one corner was a black walnut whatnot, 
holding an extensive collection of seashells, 
which a hundred years before had enjoyed 
a tremendous popularity in this inland 
town. 

To Heather, accustomed to modern 
surroundings, this room seemed like a 
mummy-case of the past. The air was 
heavy and close, (Continued on page 82) 
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HE impulse given to civilization 
by Moses and his Law had worked 
up in David to a kingdom well 
organized, powerful, and relatively 
free from enemies. The coveted focal 
point of the ancient world—the south- 
east corner of the Mediterranean littoral— 
had become the home of the Hebrew race. 
The Canaanitish peoples of the region had 
not only been dispossessed, but as nearly 
as possible wiped out. Such clans of them 
as survived dwelt among the Hebrews 
as allies, tributaries, or slaves. It was 
an exception to the tendency of invading 
conquerors to be absorbed by the owners 
of the soil. As a matter of fact, it was 
to counteract this tendency that extermi- 
nation was adopted as a policy. 

“When thou comest nigh unto a city 
to fight against it, then proclaim peace 
unto it . And if it will make no 
peace with thee, but will make war 
against thee, then thou shalt besiege it. 
And when the Lord thy God hath delivered 
it into thine hands, thceu shalt smite every 
male thereof with the edge of the sword; 
but the women, and the little ones, and 
the cattle, and all that is in the city, even 
all the spoil thereof, shalt thou take unto 
thyself . Thus shalt thou do unto 
all the cities that are very far off from 
thee . . . But of the cities of these 
people which the Lord thy God doth give 
thee for an inheritance thou shalt save 
alive nothing that breatheth; but thou 
shalt utterly destroy them.” 

The revolt of the modern mind against 
the barbarities connected with the Hebrew 
conquest of Canaan is entirely due to the 
part in them attributed to God. Other 
barbarities have taken place in history 
and excite but a modified horror. But 
that the God whom Christians have come 
to know as the Universal Father should 
have commanded massacre to follow upon 
massacre raises concerning Him a doubt 
which even the loyal find difficult to dis- 
pel. Before David was settled on his 
throne, the whole land had time and time 
again been drenched in blood, and, accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, God not only ap- 
proved of this ferocity, but had on occa- 
sions been angry when the hand had 
been stayed. 

There are, however, three main facts 
to remember in all our reading of the 
Old Testament. 


OES God make a distinction between man and man? 
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1. The custom of the Hebrew 
writers of ascribing to the direct 
spoken command of God all that 
presented itself as duty, we have 
already had to notice and need not 
emphasize again. 

2. What is less constantly in 
our mind is the circumstance that 
the leaders of this people were 
never wholly unconscious of the 
great purpose they were meant to 
serve. They were to become the 
medium of blessing to all the na- 
tions of the earth. To this task 
they gave themselves at times with 
a passion of thoroughness which 
knew no limits. It is a character- 
istic of the primitive mind that 
when it begins to apply a good 
principle, it does not know when 
to stop. On this point primitive 
justice, for example, supplies us 
with many illustrations. A crime 
sufficiently a crime to be punished 
publicly was punished terribly. 
Between the criminal and his be- 
longings, human or material, there 
was no power of discrimination. 
One instance of this will be enough 
to show the lack of what we know 
as moderation. 

During the sack of Jericho 
Achan, the son of Zerah, had 
stolen portions of the loot. The 
crime was traced to him. 

“And Joshua said unto Achan: ‘My son, 
give, I pray thee, glory to the God of 
Israel, and make confession unto him, 
and tell me now what thou hast done. 
Hide it not from me.’ 

“And Achan answered Joshua and said: 
“Indeed I have sinned against the Lord 
God of Israel When I saw among 
the spoils a goodly Babylonish garment, 
and two hundred shekels of silver, and a 
wedge of gold of fifty shekels weight, then 
I coveted them and took them; and behold 
they are hid in the earth in the midst of 
my tent, and the silver under them.’ 

“So Joshua sent messengers, and they 
ran unto the tent. And behold it was 
hidden in the tent and the silver under 
it . . . And Joshua, and all Israel with 
him, took Achan the son of Zerah, and 
the silver, and the garment, and the 
wedge of gold, and his sons, and _ his 
daughters, and his oxen, and his asses, 







































And David’s anger was greatly 
die. And he shall restore the 


and his sheep, and his tent, and all that 
he had And all Israel stoned him 
with stones, and burned them with 
fire, after they had stoned them with 
stones. And they raised over him a great 
heap of stones unto this day. So the Lord 
turned from the fierceness of his anger.” 
That is to say, there was the same 
vagueness as to delimiting Achan’s person- 
ality which we have already seen as to 
facts, and in the telling of the truth. 
With a man’s personality everything he 
owned was involved. Because Achan had 
done wrong, his children, his cattle, and 
his very tent, all share in the blame. 
So long as justice was new, there was the 
tendency to push it to extremes which 
always goes with novelty. Those who did 
so were pitiless, of course, but then pity 
is the latest born of all the Christian vir- 
tues. Before the nineteenth century there 
was little or no pity, not even among those 
who most loudly announced themselves as 
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kindled against the man. 





And he said to Nathan: “As the Lord liveth, the man that hath done this thing shall surely 


lamb fourfold, because he did this thing and because he had no pity.”” And Nathan said to David: ‘‘Thou art the man” 


the representatives of the Christian Church. 
There was little among Protestants who 
burnt Catholics in England, or among 
Catholics who burnt Protestants in Spain. 
There was little among those who forced 
the Pilgrim Fathers from the mother- 
country, or among the Pilgrim Fathers 
when they settled in New England. If 
late in the Christian era the most enlight- 
ened of mankind could have been thus 
lacking, it is not surprising that the men 
and women of three and four thousand 
years earlier should have felt that in 
a just cause anything was permissible. 
Jehovah having given them the com- 
mission to bless all the nations of the 
earth, the nations of the earth must sub- 
mit to being blessed or be hacked to pieces. 
Hacking to pieces being an easy form of 
argument, they threw the responsibility 
for adopting it on God. God would natu- 
rally wish to see them urging the cause for 
which He had selected them, and must 


of necessity understand the massacre of 
the worshipers of rival gods as so much 
homage to Himself. It must be remem- 
bered that to primitive peoples life and 
death are matters of comparatively little 
moment. The more elemental the man, 
the more easily he takes another’s life 
or lets another take his. The motive is 
what chiefly counts, and where the motive 
was the carrying out of Jehovah’s will 
Jehovah must bless the methods. 

3. For Jehovah, as understood by the 
early Hebrew, was not the Universal 
Father revealed to us in Jesus Christ. 
That should be clear to us. He was a 
tribal God, Almighty, Everlasting, but a 
competitor of other gods. Though Moses 
had proclaimed Him the Only God, pop- 
ular opinion supported him but partially. 
As a question it came down to the 
practical. An Universal Father, as much 
the Father of the Amorities, Hivites, and 
Hittites as He was of the Hebrews, might 


never have given them the Promised Land 
at all. It was only by seeing God as they 
wished to see Him, as perhaps they needed 
to see Him, that they could have had the 
nerve and the relentlessness to use fire and 
sword to the last extremity. They might 
take the wrong way to do Right, but 
Right was at least their objective. 
Pursuing this objective by methods of 
ferocity, the Hebrew race found itself at 
last possessed of a country, feared by their 
neighbors, and with a king on the throne 
who had the qualities of greatness. It is 
through this king’s experience that a new 
perception of Right slowly becomes clear. 
For range of emotions and sympathies 
David has few equals among those whom 
history throws up above the rank and file. 
Notably a sovereign, a soldier, a states- 
man, he is best understood as a son, a 
father, a lover, a friend, a poet, a sinner, 
and a penitent. Into his make-up the 
masculine and (Continued on page 96) 
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eA Story of Sacrifice and True Heroism on ‘‘Autumn 


“He could have got away,”’ said the Captain, ‘‘but he didn’t go. As true as Gospel I’m telling this! He moved 
rain of bullets and his mate, and deliberately, so help me, turned his body broadside to those men, so that it 


E lay in the shadow of the 
Calling Rock, the Cap’n, the 
Woods Girl, and I, and waited 
for the sun to set. The Calling 
Rock rose sharply above the bog which 
the Indians call the Red Field. And below 
us, in a great circle, the bog-stretched away, 
carpeted so closely and completely with 
huckleberry bushes made crimson by the 
frost that we could not see the ground in 
any place, but seemed to look out upon a 
scarlet lake whipped into undulating waves 
by the lightness of the dying breeze. The 
slanting rays of the setting sun glinted on 
the moving leaves and vibrated the silvery 
spider webs with which they were strung. 
It was like the flash of light on rippling 
waters—waters that were bloody red. And 
it seemed right that it should be so. For 
this lonely expanse, called by the white men 
Yeaton Bog, was a favorite hunting ground 
for those who would kill moose. Many 
times had the scarlet of the huckleberry 
leaves been stained with a deeper, sadder 
crimson. Many times had there been the 
swift, sinister crack of bullets, and a mo- 
tionless body of black huddled against the 
vivid color of the bushes. 

Here it was, too, said the Woods Girl, 
that long ago Ku-nee-sah, fairest of all the 
Micmac maidens, waited for her lover, 
Great Hawk. She waited on the Calling 
Rock for him to return from hunting, not 
knowing that Fox Heart, the wicked one, 
had slain him treacherously, thereby hop- 
ing to win Ku-nee-sah for himself. She 
waited and called, and no answer came. 
Only the murmuring whisper of the pine 
trees, and the far-off, melancholy note of a 


loon. _puddenly the leaves of the green 


huckleberry bushes turned scarlet, and the 
sun in its sinking was like a great drop of 
blood. Then Ku-nee-sah knew that her 
lover was dead. For the Great Spirit had 
given her the sign of it. Slowly she came 
down from the Calling Rock and made her 
way through the narrow trail that leads to 
the lake called Yeaton. And there she 
gave her body to the waters, for she would 
not live when her lover had perished. 

On moonlight nights, say the Indians, 
you can see her shadowy form upon the 
Calling Rock. And in the stillness of 
the night you can sometimes hear her 
calling, calling for the lover who does 
not answer. 

As we waited for the faint ripple of wind 
to die away, the Cap’n spoke slowly, his 
voice barely above a whisper. “It was 
here that I killed my last moose.” 

“The last of the season?” I asked, for the 
Cap’n had not his equal in the Nova Scotia 
woods as a huntsman. 

“The last,” he said with emphasis. 
“Something happened that—oh, well, per- 
haps I’ll tell you about it later.” 

The Woods Girl smiled at me quietly. 
Both she and I knew what the Cap’n would 
have vigorously denied—that his heart was 
tender as a child’s. And that the thought 
of killing for its own sake was distasteful to 
him. 

We were silent then, watching the long, 
slanting shafts of sunlight grow more level 
and turn from yellow gold to red gold, hot 
and fiery. Across Yeaton Bog the warm 
light shimmered, until every bush was 
tipped with flame, and we seemed to look 
forth upon a seething, molten expanse 
that shuddered hungrily in the fitful breeze, 


waiting to swallow in a burning wave all 
who should venture into it. 

But the wind died suddenly. The toss- 
ing, crimson lake was becalmed. And the 
last rays of sunlight, piercing the branches 
of the dusky pines, fell upon it gently, 
lovingly, as if in good-night caress. There 
was a golden mistiness in the air that 
changed the scarlet anger of the field to a 
drowsy, smiling flush. From somewhere, 
far away, a tree-toad began its plaintive 
call of coming night; the air was gently 
fragrant with the odor of sweet fern and 
pine-needles breathing forth the sweetness 
that the sunshine had given them. 

The Cap’n raised his birch-bark moose 
horn to his lips. ‘The last time I called a 
moose from this rock,” he commenced, then 
shook his head almost impatiently. 
“You may see his ghost,” he finished, 
smiling a little. “They say the Calling 
Rock is noted for them.” 

He stood upon the Rock in silhouette 
against the flaming sky and fitted the moose 
horn carefully against his lips. Then into 
the quiet of the sunset he sent the plaintive, 
bawling call of the lady moose who is with- 
out a mate. In the intense silence we 
heard it echoing fainter and fainter through 
the dense ring of the forest that enclosed 
the scarlet field, and we waited, without 
word or movement, for many long, tense 
moments. 

It was only for sport that the Cap’n was 
calling. His.sole aim was to bring into the 
open, where I might see him unhindered by 
trees or shrubbery, a gentleman moose. 
But I could not help thinking, as he sent 
forth the wavering, pleading call once more, 
how many others had stood in hiding upon 
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forward ever so little, between that deadly 
made a shield for his mate and his baby!”’ 


the Calling Rock, with destruction in the 
guns they carried, and waited for the luring 
call to trick an unsuspecting woods creature 
to its death. 

Again he sent forth the call, the coaxing 
tones almost woven into words that a 
human could understand. From the woods 
they reverberated, softened into sweetness 
by distance. And at last, from far away, 
there came an answering grunt. 

Very cautious it was, as if the gentleman 
moose would like to know more about the 
lady who thus invited his presence, before 
exposing himself in the open. The Woods 
Girl and I nudged each other delightedly 
and crouched lower behind the sheltering 
screen of bushes. 

The Cap’n made a motion that we should 
be very still. Then he bent almost double 
and, by lifting and lowering the birch-bark 
horn, gave another call of invitation, a call 
that assured, wheedled, promised. It was 
clearly what the gentleman moose had been 
waiting for. His grunts came in quick, 
even succession, always nearer, and once he 
stopped to knock his antlers against a tree, 
a warning to any other suitors in the neigh- 
borhood that he had found the lady to his 
liking, even at a distance, and would estab- 
lish his claim to her with a battle if need be. 

It did not seem possible that he could be 
so faraway. We waited hours, it seemed, 
for him to reach the open bog. The day- 
light was fading rapidly, and we thrilled 
and despaired alternately. It was hard for 
us to keep as quiet as the Cap’n told us to. 

Then suddenly we drew a deep breath. 
For at the edge of the bog, just to our right, 
where the pine trees made a jagged penin- 
sula of black into the dull crimson of the 


Red Field, we saw him standing, a young 
bull moose, intent, graceful, unsuspecting 
of any guile. 

Jet black he was, with flattened antlers 
that slanted up and back from his poised 
head, his powerful neck. His ears were set 
wide to catch an unwarranted sound; his 
nostrils were distended as if for further 
news of the lonely lady moose. He grunted 
questioningly, waited. And the Cap’n, 
from his hiding place, called softly, coax- 
ingly. 

The young moose threw up his head and 
came toward us, moving so lightly through 
that crimson mass of bushes that we could 
hear not so much as the rustle of a leaf, the 
snap of a twig, or the suck of water between 
the hidden tussocks. Against the scarlet 
grandeur of the field his dark, graceful body 
was silhouetted like a black rock in a swirl- 
ing, red lake. And as he came nearer and 
nearer, his magnificent antlers dipping with 
the motion of his slim, powerful body, I felt 
a choking in my throat and a sudden fear 
for him. I wanted to rise up suddenly, to 
frighten him away, to cry out to him that 
never, never must he come again to the 
luring call from the Rock. That we were 
friendly to him and to his brethren. But 
that the next time, perhaps, men with guns 
would lurk where we were hiding, and all 
his powerful strength would avail him 
nothing in that treacherous bog where 
there were no trees, no friendly rocks to 
give him shelter from stinging, death- 
dealing bullets. 

In our excitement we had risen, the 
Woods Girl and I, this time unrebuked by 
the Cap’n. We were plainly visible to him 
now, and he paused, not thirty vards away, 
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his steady, questioning gaze upon us, his 
nostrils stretched wide to catch our scent, 
but seemingly without fear of us or what 
might happen to him. Motionless he 
stood, nonplussed, half-expecting, I knew, 
to see the lady moose step out from behind 
the Rock to join him. He regarded us 
curiously, yet without nervousness. He 
seemed quite as interested in our appear- 
ance as we were in his. 

Suddenly I felt the Woods Girl’s hand 
upon my arm, and her voice came, un- 
guardedly loud and startled. ‘“ Father— 
look!” She was pointing at the moose. 

I saw the Cap’n squint up his eyes and 
stare, with a queer expression of incredulity 
and wonder. Then he shook his head. 
“‘Couldn’t be,” he muttered; “couldn’t 
be. Just coincidence—that’s all.” 

Alarmed at the strangeness of our voices 
that splintered the light silence of the 
evening, the gentleman moose turned, and 
without seeming haste, and yet with amaz- 
ingly long steps, made his way across the 
waning scarlet of the bog and into the 
sheltering shadow of the pine trees. ‘As 
before, we heard not the faintest snap of 
a twig to mark his going. He vanished 
like a specter in the swiftly gathering 
gloom. 

We hurried down from the Calling 
Rock, using the last remaining daylight to 
guide us down the narrow trail to the lake 
called Yeaton, where our canoe lay upon 
the beach. Silently we paddled across the 
quiet, blue waters that still held a little 
of the warm rose that had flushed the 
cheek of the sky. A lanky heron flapped 
past us, a grotesque shape against the 
dull red of the (Continued on page 149) 
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There is Harmony in a World of 


Contrast, and Velvet and Fur 


Cleverly overlapped in front, with the 
butions cunningly placed, this black cloth 
coat is lavishly trimmed with kolinsky fur 


OW that the New York season is at 
its height, we may take a leisurely 
survey of the winter fashions, and 

it is interesting to note those that have en- 
dured and those that have proved but the 


mode of a moment. 
Every season has some outstanding 


feature, and that of 1923 will probably be 
set down as the year of contrasts. Mono- 
tones are no longer in vogue, and one finds 
vivid touches of embroidery and con- 
trasting bits of color on nearly all the 
one-color frocks. Then there is a whole 
new fashion of two-color or two-fabric 
frocks and suits to be accounted for. This 
tendency is noticeable throughout the 


wardrobe. For instance, one finds many 
44 


Lend Luster to Fashion 


Edeted by 
Helen 


Koues 


smart suits that have a jacket of fur, or of 
fabric differing from the skirts. Little, 
embroidered jackets are often worn over 
one-piece frocks and contrast gaily with 
the frocks themselves, and fur coats show 
a combination of two furs. Caracul is 
combined with kolinsky, baby lamb with 
seal, and moleskin collars are added to 
coats of squirrel, with charming effect. 
Afternoon and evening frocks may have 
a bodice and skirt of different colors and 
often of different fabrics. A favorite com- 
bination is velvet and satin, or velvet and 
crépe. Martial and Armand made one 
frock of this type, which had a white velvet 
bodice beaded in crystal and, in striking 
contrast, a black satin skirt beaded in jet. 


These suits take first place in fashion for 
three reasons: they are velvet, they are 
brown, they band their short coats with fur 


For general wear this fashion will suggest 
many delightful ideas. In New York the 
short jacket of embroidered cleth or 
matelassé has become an_ established 
fashion, and a very simple and smart 
costume consists of a gray plaited skirt 
with an embroidered’ “‘jacquette,” as the 
French call them. The clever woman 
may also use the idea when adapting 
Jast year’s winter wardrobe, for as 
the mode now demands long skirts, one 
is often hard put to it to remodel last 
year’s frocks. For instance, last year’s 
velvet dress may become one of 
the new, long, draped skirts, and the 
bodice may be of a figured or metal 
brocade, and thus be in the evening mode. 





GERMAINE PAGE 


Germaine Page varies the broad brim of a 
copper-colored velvet hat with a small brim 
of plumage lifted from the left side of the hat 


Another outstanding success is the short 
coat, a fashion which caused much contro- 
versy before it became a fact. Both in 
suits and in fur coats for daytime wear, it 
has carried all before it. It is a fashion 
that is capable of many variations, and 
one sees some coats that flare, others that 
cling closely to the hips, some that are 
belted, and some that hang straight, but 
whatever their vagaries they have one 
thing in common—their decidedly curtailed 
length. The two suits on page 44 show 
another very distinct fashion feature in the 
bandings of fur that form their trimming. 
It is many years since fur has been used so 
lavishly, and it is in these wide bandings 
that it is most favored. Neither is the 
fashion confined to outdoor frocks, for 
dresses of the filmiest chiffon carry fur- 
banded hems and cuffs. It is also notice- 
able that most of the trimming of the new 
models is laid around the frock. 

The Material Side of Fashion 

In fabrics, velvet has no rival. Suits, 
dresses, and hats all vie with each other 
in their eagerness to make the most of 
it. The result is a becomingly garbed 
world, for there is nothing that is so 
flattering to the average woman as the 
soft sheen and supple quality of velvet. 

For evening wear metal cloths and metal 
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EVELYN VARON 


Velvet in tones of beige, rose, and ashes of 
roses 1s shirred and draped on this small hat to 
form two huge wings which softly frame the face 


An interesting departure from cuffs of fur are 
the ruffles on this black velvet coat, but a collar 
and band of kolinsky fur keep it in the mode 


EVELYN VARON 


This jaunty hat of velvet in the popular copper 
color 1s trimmed with a cocarde of small copper- 
colored feathers and fringe of the same color 


brocades share the place of honor, and even 
when the frock is of lace or chiffon, one 
is apt to catch the gleam of silver or gold 
in the trimming or underslip. Sometimes 
the dress is of silver lace with an under- 
slip of bright-colored velvet with the color 
showing prettily through the open, glitter- 
ing mesh. In Paris, elderly women partic- 
ularly are wearing silver—low-cut corsages 
of black or silver over underdresses of 
silver lace, which veil the shoulders most 
effectively. Another whim of fashion is 
the beading of its velvet evening gowns 
—the favorite combination is a gray beige 
velvet of wonderful softness beaded with 
tiny, crystal tubes. But the colors vary— 
a frock of amber velvet is beaded with 
topaz, emerald green is beaded with silver, 
and black 1s beaded with opaque crystal. 

The most noticeable feature of the 
season is fashion’s new dignity. We may 
express our personality in all manner of 
ways—we may be picturesque, smart, or 
stately, but we may no longer be hoyden- 
ish. One significant point is that though 
we were threatened with a return to the 
sweeping, uncomfortable frocks of a decade 
ago, woman has not hesitated to bend 
fashion to her own ends. In spite of the 
decree of the arbiters, walking frocks are 
still a practical and comfortable length— 
at least eight inches from the ground. 
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The Parisienne’s penchant for embroidery is shown 
by this black velours de laine frock, with Chinese blue | 
silk girdle and Chinese embroidery in gold and colors | 


Crowns rise a litile in the world this season, as wit- 
ness this draped, rose-gray velvet toque and the 
black felt hat opposite, trimmed with kolinsky fur 
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Contrasting Facings and Embroideries Play 













An Important Part in Clothes 
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The use of fur on frocks is shown by this black cloth dress with Witl 
buttoned tunic and bands of black seal. Germaine Page trims the lace, 
high crown of a black felt hat (center) with green and silver ribbon sim] 


Distinction is given to a gown of dark blue rep by Jeanne Hallé, with -/| JEANNE HALLE 
the introduction of brilliant, green crépe marocain, and further color 
is added by a girdle of gold ribbon with a smart, gold buckle 





JEAN PATOU 


There is a suggestion of the medieval in the head- 
dress by Yteb shown in the center above, which is of 
metallic lace beaded lightly in vivid red and blue 


The evening turban of silver tissue, almost complete- 
ly concealing the hair, is a mode that is favored in 
Paris and New York by the dark-eyed, classic beauty 


With a slip of rose-colored satin, veiled with silver 
lace, Jean Patou makes an enchanting frock of smart 
simplicity. Pink roses are artfully posed at the hip 
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DOUCET 
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Head-dresses Reflect the New 
Dignity of Fashion 


Young girls in Paris wear head-dresses of full- 
blown roses, as above, in shades of dee pest and palest 
rose, twined carelessly about simply-arranged hair 


A rose crépe marocain frock, fashioned by Jenny, is 
shirred at the hips both back and front, and the ends 
of huge bows on each side form graceful long panels 


Doucet made this frock of black velvet, effectively 
trimmed with pearl and bead embroidery, for Made- 
moiselle Cécile Sorel to wear on her American tour 
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Interlined with chamois, and lined with satin, a wool fleece topcoat in tan man- 
nish mixture, with collar and cuffs of wombat fur, defies winter’s coldest blasts, 
$55. Tailored suit (left) of English diagonal tweed in smart blue, gray, or tan 
mixtures, $39.50. Tan, gray, or white flannel overblouse; striped collar, $12.50 


The girl in the picture in the center is wearing a smart slip-over sweater of 
brushed and knitted wool combined, which comes in brown, camel, gray, or navy 
$6.05. Natural camel’s-hair scarf 20 in. wide, $6.75. Hat suitable for sports 
or general wear, in rose, navy, tan, or gray felt with grosgrain ribbon, $13.75 


Knitted collar, cuffs, and waistband are the unusual features of this tan or gray 
suéde overblouse that promises perfect fit and comfort for all outdoor sports, $16.50. 
The brushed-wool scarf striped in fawn, brown, or white is only $2.75, and the 
lasseled cap to match, $2. Natural-color, brushed-wool, gauntlet gloves, $2.50 


Brown, corduroy knickerbocker suit, with 
leather cuffs and collar, is the favourite 
costume of smart sportswomen, $44. 
Hat to match, with leather bindings, $15 


The models on these pages represent the best 
value and fashion in sports clothes. Good 
Housekeeping Shopping Service buys them 
for you on receipt of check or money-order 
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With brown, or black-and-white tweed knickers, 
$15, a coat of tan or gray suéde, $30, and a cap of 
copenhagen, white, brown, or camel wool, $5, one 
may face any weather. Camel’s-hair stockings,$ 3-75 











Good Form and Good Value Combine in Sports 
Costumes From New York Shops 












Washable gloves thal may be made at home are the 
latest departure of fashion. The pattern and 
directions cost only ten cents, and two pairs of 
gloves may be made from a single chamois skin 











The coat sweater with striped front is the newest 
for sports wear. Of mohair and camel’s-hair in 
camel and brown, brown and camel, $11.50. Nat- 
ural camel’s-hair, over plaided sports skirt, $14.50 
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quality jersey in brown, beaver, henna, or navy, with 
a tussore collar hand-stitched in colors. Grosgrain 
ribbon fastens the smart, narrow cuffs, $22.50 
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Many women prefer 
sheer, batiste underwear 
lo that of silk. For them 
we have several lovely 
sets. Batiste or nain- 
sook, delicately em- 
broidered, with or with- 
out the addition of lace, 
is exquisite enough for 
the bride and practical 
enough for every-day 
use. Al right is shown 
a set of straight 
hemise, drawers, and 
sleeveless gown, all 
made of white French 
batiste. Trimmed with 
broad bands of real 
filet lace, this set is 
extremely practical as 
well as very dainty, $10 































Skillful French fingers 
fashioned the gown and 
envelope chemise shown 
on the two standing 
Jigures of the central 
illustration. They are 
made of white batiste, 
and sprays of delicate 
embroidery adorn both 
garments. Most becom- 
ing is the neck of the 
gown, with ils square 
tab effect, which is 
repeated on the top of 
the chemise. Adding to 
the daintiness of the 
embroidery are bands of 
imitation binche lace, 
of fine quality. The 
gown ts $10.50, the enve- 
lope chemise only $5.75 


Silk and Satin, Lace and Embroidery, Make Lovely 





jackel, $9.75; bine crépe de Chine, net ruffles, $7.95 


Lingerie from the January Sales 


HE lingerie shown on these pages com- 
bines excellence of workmanship and 
fineness of material with the lowest pos- 

sible prices. Sets of batiste, nainsook or silk, 
with embroidery or lace, offer a variety of choice. 
On receipt of check or money-order, we will buy 
any of these articles for you. Address Good 
Housekeeping Shopping Service, NewYork, City. 


Fine white batiste, hemstitched, and real filet lace make 
the chemise, $1.95, and bloomers, $2.95 (right). Nain- 
sook slip. similarly made, double to the hip-line, $5.90 


Of unusual value are the Philippine gown and chemise 
of white nainsoo® (left) at $1.95 each. Rose albatross 
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With smart neck-line, this crépe 
de Chine night-robe, flesh, peach, 
or orchid, with net bands, is $6.95 


Satin in flesh, peach, orchid, or blue, 
with fil-liré edge, forms the charm- 


ing, sleeveless gown, below, $6.95 


Hand-made, decorated with Philip- 
pine embroidery, tie gown, (right) 
is $2.95; envelope chemise, $2.05 


Pink or white, crépe de Chine and 
Valenciennes lace form the vest, 
$5.95; drawers, $6.95, lefl, below 


White nainsook with Philippine 
embroidery fashions the petticoat, 
$2.95, and drawers, $2.45, below 


Ample protectiononchilly mornings 
is given by a quilted robe of blue 
taffeta, in group below, $22.50 





Valenciennes and real filet lace, with 
ribbon, give charming effect to the 
white nainsook gown, below, $4.95 


For wintertime wear the Philippine 
gown, center, with long sleeves and 
highneck, is most comfortable, $2.95 


The central figure of the group below 
shows anew model satin combination 
matching the gown at left above, $5 


Georgetle crépe, Valenciennes lace 
and a lace medallion adorn the pink 
cré pede Chine chemise, below, $6.25 


Serviceable pink or white sateen 
bloomers, with hemstitched ruffle, 
at bottom, right of group, $1.95 


Very dainty French set of batiste 
and Brussels net; gown, $12.75; 
chemise, $5.50; drawers, $6.go 



















THE NATIONAL SHOPPING SERVICE 


Frocks For All Ages and For All Occasions May Be 
Bought Under Their Trade-Mark Names 


is sometimes unavoidable. Everything we 
show here, however, has a nation-wide 
distribution and can be procured by one 
or other of the dealers in your district, but 
if for some reason you are not able to buy 
what you wish at home, we are ready to 


buy it for you here in New York City. A 


z: AKING STOCK,” from an edi- 
torial standpoint, is a very inter- 
esting occupation. Have the 

departments done what they set out to do? 

Have they given real service? Can they 

be broadened or improved? These are 

only a few of the many questions that 
daily confront the busy editor. 

When we came to checking up the Na- 
tional Shopping Service at the end of the 


This fall we issued the first Good 
Housekeeping Supplement of Ready-to- 
Wear Fashions, which enabled us to give 



































; ; over 
year, we found a growth that was very - our readers a great deal more information fere! 
encouraging. Not only do letters from and show a much wider variety of models croc 
thousands of women from all parts of the than the limited space in the magazine ly 
country testify to the help it has been to allowed. So great was the demand for -S. 
them, but we find that the scope of the this guide to fashion, that it had to be filet 
trade-mark in fashion is daily expanding. reprinted several times—which is a fur- ond 

The old way of shopping blindly is ther indiction of the enormous interest T 
practically a thing of the past. Women that women are now evincing in trade- ~~ 
are gaining a real knowledge of values. mark fashions throughout the country. es 

hou 
The straight lines of the navy blue Poiret twill Trimmed withabandannahandkerchicf, the vel ours any 
street dress, below, are accentuated by the panel sports hat, in various colors, is about $20. Heavy f = rob 
“apron” in front. Color is introduced by buttons, x wool sweater, bl ick, navy, tan, red, henna or brown, tha 
buttonholes, leather belt, piping, and lining of pock- rae aS pe a about $6.45. A fi ‘ting complement for Sports bai pen 
ets in red or blue. In sizes 16 to 42, for aboul $95 e " af is the s‘iri cf tan ad brown plaid, about $17.50 y. 
Aah con 
er ant 
: READI-SEW bri 
hat 
CUT, READY TO SBW IOGET HER 

A boon to the busy mother are children’s clothes of 

wash material all cut, embroidered, and braided in 

packages, ready to put together. Girl’s dress, above, 

sizes 2-6, $1.25; 8-14, $1.50. Boy’s suit, sizes 2-6, 

$1.30. Both may be had in blue, green or brown 
For country sports wear, or for wear over low shoes Fil 
on stormy days, these sturdy galoshes are ideal. Fi 
Cavalier model, in fawn with black cuff, or black thi 
with fawn cuff, about $5. The Pavlovo model comes Jo 
in all black, or black with gray cuff, for about $5.50 ie 
€ 
How to Puy de: 
Practically every item of the wardrobe ? 
for men, women, and children can now W 
be bought under its trade-mark name, vet 
which is virtually the signature of its bi; 
maker, and there is a security about this, wi 
as there is about an old and tried friend, d 
that is very comforting. th 
Sometimes you may be disappointed gt 
that the model you have seen in the maga- ss 
zine can not be found in your local store, Kd 
but in a country so vast as America this T 
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PAVLOVO 
GOPHER KNIT SWEATER 





CAVALIER DAVENTREE SKIRT 
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A NEW SERVICE 
NOW READY 10ce 


ANNE ORR’S 
SUPPLEMENT 








charm~of patchwork finds its 
place on many things besides 
bedspreads and curtains; and 
of course no baby’s garment is 
complete without the fine stitch- 
ing that is a labor of love. 

The designs on this page 
show that fashion is reviving 
the arts of our grandmothers, 
as witness the quaint hand- 
fringe, the patchwork, and 
last the filet, which is now 
undoubtedly the smartest lace 
ior all household uses. 

For 1923 Anne Orr is plan- 
ning many new and interesting 
features that will help you fol- 
low the vogue in the best and 
easiest manner. Write AnneOrr, 
Goop HousEKEEFING, 119 W. 
4oth Street, N. Y. City, enclos- 
ing rocin stamps, and the sup- 
plement will be sent post free 


NNE ORR’S Needle- 
work Supplement is now 
ready. It will contain 

over 50 designs for all the dif- 
ferent branches of needlework, 
crochet, and knitting, all clear- 
ly photographed. Also included 
are working directions for the 
filet centerpiece on this page, 
and the price is only toc. 

The vogue for embroidery is 
greater than ever before, as 
smart on hat and frock as on 
household linens, and by its aid 
any woman can give her ward- 
robe that touch of individuality 
that distinguishes the most ex- 
pensive costumes. 

All the smartest tea-cloths 
combine lavish embroideries 
and hand-made filet; every 
bride’s hope chest must have its 
hand-made doilies; the quaint 
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Old-time patchwork spreads 
have regained their popu- 
larity, and you will find 
this one most attractive as 
well as easy to make. It is 
made of unbleached muslin, so 
like, in tone, old hand-woven 
linen. The flowers are cut ‘ 
from French gingham in two 
tones of rose with a yellow 
cenler, the buds deep rose, 
the leaves and stems soft 
green. Figured percale or 
calico in tiny patterns of 
two shades of red, a yellow, 
and a green of brilliant col- 
oring, are also effective. 
Fringe like that illustrated, 
made by the mountain women 
is 75¢ a yard for 5 inches and 
$1 a yard for 7 inches wide. 
Eight yards are sufficient for 
the spread. Directions for 
making fringe in diamond 
pattern will be included in 
HotIron Transfer Pattern No. 
2301, which contains two com- 
plete patterns of the design 
for goc. With No. 1001, 60¢ 


Filet is again in vogue, and 
an unusually good design ts 
this centerpiece. Directions 
for making it, with working 
paltern, will be found in 
the Needlework Supplement 
described above. The child’s 
spread, so effective in color- 
ing, ts simple to make. 
White beach cloth is used, 
with three-inch hem of solid 
blue gingham  hemstitched 
with black thread. The girl’s 
dress is of the same blue, 
the bonnet of checked blue 
gingham with a band of satin- 
stitch, and the watering-pot 
of solid gray is embroidered 
with pink flowers. Hot Iron 
Transfer Pattern No. toot 
contains not only complete 
patchwork for the spread, 
but also some squirrels, pots 
of flowers, and baskets of 
posies that will be useful for 
other nursery designs or 
for children’s dresses, all 
jor 25c. With pattern No. 
2301, large counter pane, 60c 
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A SIMPLE COURSE IN DRESSMAKING 


Paper Patterns — How to Use, Test, and Alter Them 
Will Fit Individual Requirements 


So They 


HERE are so many well-designed 

paper patterns on the market to- 

day, that the problem of the home 

dressmaker is easy of solution, but 

many of ‘us need to know how to buy 
and use these patterns successfully. 

First of all, a pattern must be chosen 

which will carry out the design of the 

garment we have in mind, and be suitable 

for the kind of material of which the 

garment will be made. For instance, a 








pattern that is of a design suitable for plain 
material may not make up equally well in 
a plaid or striped material, and dissatisfac- 
tion may result. 

It is far better to buy skirt patterns ac- 
cording to the hip measure, as it is easier 
to alter a pattern at the waist than at 
the hip, in case one’s waist and hip meas- 
ure should not coincide with the average 
size on which the pattern is based. 

It will be necessary, in order to use com- 
mercial patterns intelligently, to study 
both diagrams and printed instructions 
very carefully. The diagrams will show 
the various parts of the pattern in their 
relation to each other, and also a plan for 
placing the pattern on the material eco- 
nomically. The printed instructions will 
tell what amount of seam allowance has 
been provided for, and interpret the per- 
forations and notches for the user. They 
will also give some general directions for 
the construction of the garment. 

The perforations are used to indicate how 
to lay the pieces of the pattern on the mate- 
rial with regard to its grain (the lengthwise 
or crosswise threads), the seam allowance, 
and points at which trimming 
and pockets are to be placed. 


indicate the method of joining parts; corre- 
sponding notches should be put together. 


How to Test and Alter Patterns 


In the previous lesson, the method of 
taking individual measurements was con- 
sidered. All these measures will not be 
needed in testing every pattern. Women 
are prone to overdo the testing as well as 
the fitting. It is well to test the bust 
measure, the width of the back and ches}. 
the length of the entire pattern if it be a 
one-piece dress, and the length and width 
of the sleeves. If the garment is of the 
middy type, in order to measure the length 
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of the sleeve, lay the front and back of the 
pattern together so that the sewing line at 
the armhole of the garment and ,sleeve 
meet, then measure from the sewing line 
at the bottom of the sleeve (Fig. C). Keep 
within the sewing line for all measurements. 

Should the pattern be too narrow in the 
front and back, this may be corrected by 
slashing through the pattern and separat- 
ing the parts enough to give the desired 
width (Fig. A). Remember that the pat- 
tern represents one-half of the garment, so 
that if the width needs to be increased one 
inch, the parts should be separated but one 
quarter inch on front and back. If the pat- 
tern is too wide in the front and back, this 
may be corrected by folding a tuck (Fig. B) 
in the same manner that the slash was made 
to increase the size. Should the front and 
back be correct, and the bust too small, 
then slash the front as shown in the 


illustration (Fig. A) almost to the armhole, 
and spring it apart until the desired width 
at the bust is secured. The same principle 
will apply to the increase oi the length and 
width of the sleeve (Fig. D). To decrease 
the size of the sleeve, a tuck may be laid 
in the pattern either lengthwise, crosswise, 
or both, if necessary (Fig. E). 

Skirt patterns may be altered after the 
same fashion (Fig. F). Should the skirt 
be close fitting and the waist measure too 
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small, this can be corrected as indicated by 
the dotted line in the illustration without 
increasing the hip measure. 

-Remember the caution about over-test- 
ing patterns. *We should never test and 
alter to the point of meddling with the 
pattern-maker’s lines, at least not until we 
have cut the pattern in material and fitted 
it, and proved the lines not good. The 
chief fault with the commercial pattern is 
usually its extreme length of shoulder, but 
this is not a real fault because the pat- 
tern-maker must take into account the 
woman with broad shoulders, and for the 
slighter woman the change may be made 
at the armhole by trimming pattern. 


How to Place the Pattern for Cutting 
Follow the directions given for placing 
the pattern on the material, but do not cut 
the material until the entire pattern is 
pinned in place. The material is one of 
the chief factors—that is, whether it has 
an “up or down’ to it. A ‘“‘napped” sur- 
face like that of broadcloth, or a figured 
design which distinctly repeats its pattern 
all one way of the cloth, will necessitate the 
placing of the lower edges of 
all partsof the pattern the 








A line of single perforations 


will usually indicate the sew- Loe 


ing line of the seam; a line of 
double perforations usually 
shows the placing of the pat- 
tern on a lengthwise thread 
of the material, while a 
group of triple perforations i || 
means the placing of that 


\ 
edge of the pattern on a Ler 


lengthwise or crosswise fold 


Fig. F 





of the material. Notches 
54 





“down way” of the cloth 
even though this will result 
in more or less waste. 
When the pattern has 
been placed satisfactorily, pin 
it to cloth, with just enough 
pins to hold it smoothly. 
Then cut carefully around 
the outside edges of the 
pattern, and mark all 
seams and notches. Never 
cut notches; mark them. 
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Your baby will look to you for all its needs; you should provide him with the greatest need of all—health 


The Health and Happiness Club 


eA Service for the Mother-to-be and the Baby-to-come 


Conducted by Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, M. 


HE FIRST thought of every mother 
—and the last thought—is how 
much she can give her child. 
Mothers are always willing to 

make any sacrifice, to assume any task, in 
order to secure the good things of life for 
their children. The mistakes they make 
are not of intention, but of ignorance. 

The first essential for your baby’s happi- 
ness is health. No worldly advantage can 
possibly serve him as well; no material gain 
can compensate for the lack of it. And the 
second essential for your baby’s happiness 
is a healthy mother—a mother who can 
make the first five years of life stamp their 
impress deep into the untouched little soul. 

Few mothers understand that in those 
nine months they are providing the baby 
with the foundation for health that is to last 
him all his life; that they are establishing for 
themselves a physical fitness that will carry 
them through the actual birth as smoothly 
as a trained athlete through a race. 

If you have always lived a simple, well- 
balanced life, you will probably not need to 
change your routine in any way. But not 
many women—and not many men—follow 
the rules of hygiene with which they were 
brought up. And if you wish your baby 
to bea healthy, happy bit of sunshine, with 
a smile for every waking moment, you 
will need to begin a new routine and follow 
it religiously day by day. 

For years Goop HousEKEEPING has felt 











the need of wise counsel for young mothers, 
who are everywhere striving to do and to 
be the finest thing they know for this new 
little son and daughter, who means so 
much to them. And at last the service is 
ready, a service by a skilled physician, who 
is more than a skilled physician—a skilled 
mother. 

We have asked Dr. Josephine Hemen- 
way Kenyon to write for you a series of 
articles that will guard in every way the 
health and happiness of the mother-to-be 
and the baby-to-come. For six years Dr. 
Kenyon was associated with Dr. Holt, at 
the Babies’ Hospital, in New York City. 
For three years she was supervisor of 
the health work of the Y. W. C. A. 
Now she is prominent as a practicing phy- 
sician and asa lecturer on the care of 
children, at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

These articles discuss every branch of 
preparation for the baby. They tell you 
the simple, healthful foods that build a 
perfect child. They take up the little, 
annoying troubles that may come to you, 
and give you counsel. They talk of cun- 
ning cribs, and fittings for the nursery, and 
they even include three patterns from 
which you can design any number of cun- 
ning little dresses and petticoats and 
wrappers. 

Best of all, this material is not offered to 
you in an unrelated mass. It has been 
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carefully arranged in a series of seven 
pamphlets, of the most convenient size. 
Each pamphlet covers a month, and tells 
you just what should be done in that 
month. Everything is systematized, sched- 
uled, so that the right things are done at 
the right time. 

These pamphlets will be sent you month 
by month, just as you need them. If—for 
instance—you have completed the first four 
months of your pregnancy, we will send the 
first four pamphlets all at once, and then 
the rest at regular intervals. Tell us when 
you expect your baby, so that we will know 
just how to supply you. 

We shall be glad to send these letters to 
any one wishing to learn the proper mode 
of living for a prospective mother. In 
such case please notify us, and all the let- 
ters will be sent at one time. 

This series does not in any way attempt 
to fill the place of a physician. In fact, 
the first advice you will find in them is to 
go toa physician at once and continue your 
visits regularly up to the time of actual 
childbirth. 

Send us fifty cents instamps, your name 
and address, and the date when you expect 
your baby. Each month you will receive a 
letter from Dr. Kenyon. mailed inaplain en- 
velope sothat no onewill knowthe contents. 

Address the Health and Happiness Club, 
Goop HouUSEKEEPING, 119 West 4oth 
Street, New York City. 
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W, here should orphans be kept? We'll give 
you just one guess after you read this story 


The Littlest Orphan 
_ And the Christ Baby 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


Illustrated by 


HE Littlest Orphan gazed up into 

the face of the Christ Baby, who 

hung, gilt-framed -and smiling, 

aboye the mantel-shelf. The 
mantel was dark, made of a black, mottled 
marble that suggested tombstones, and 
the long room—despite its rows of neat, 
white beds—gave an impression of dark- 
ness, too. But the picture above the 
mantel sparked and scintillated and threw 
off an aura of sheer happiness. Even the 
neat ‘In Memoriam” card tacked to the 
wall directly under-it could not detract 
from its joy. All-of rosy babyhood, all 
of unspoiled laughter, all of the beginnings 
of life were in that picture! And the 
Littlest Orphan sensed it, even though 
he did not quite understand. 

The Matron was coming down the room 
with many wreaths, perhaps a dozen of 
them, braceleting her thin arm. The 
wreaths were just a trifle dusty; their 
imitation holly leaves spoke plaintively of 
successive years of hard usage. But it 
was only two days before Christmas, and 
the wreaths would not show up so badly 
under artificial light. The board of trus- 
tees, coming for the entertainment on 
Christmas Eve, never arrived until the 
early winter dusk had settled down. And 
the wreaths could be laid away, as soon 
as the holiday was past, for another twelve 
months. 

The Littlest Orphan, staring up at the 
picture, did not hear tke Matron’s ap- 
proaching footsteps. True, the Matron 
wore rubber heels—but any other orphan 
in the whole asylum would have heard her. 
Only the Littlest Orphan, with his thin, 
sensitive face and his curious fits of absorp- 
tion, could have ignored her coming. He 
started painfully as her sharp voice cut 
into the silence. 

“John,” she said, and the frost that 
made such pretty lacework upon the 
window-pane wrought havoc with her 
voice, ‘John, what are you doing here?” 

The Littlest Orphan answered after 
the manner of all small boy-children. 
“‘Nothin’!”’ he said. 

Standing before him, the Matron—who 
was a large woman—seemed to tower. 
“You are not telling the truth, John,” she 
said. “You have no right to be in the 
dormitory at this hour. Report to Miss 
Mace, at once,” (Miss Mace was the 


primary teacher) “and tell her that I 
said you were to write five extra pages 
in your copybook. At once!” 

With. hanging head the Littlest Orphan 


Herman 


turned away. It seemed terribly unfair, 
although it was against the rules to 
spend any but sleeping hours in the dor- 
mitory! He was just learning to write, 
and five pages meant a whole afternoon of 
cramped fingers and tired eves. But how 
could he explain to this grim woman that 
the Christ: Baby fascinated him, charmed 
him, comforted him? How could he 
explain that the Christ Baby’s wide eyes 
had a way of glancing down, almost with 
understanding, into his own? How could 
he tell, with the few weak words of his 
vocabulary, that he loved the Christ Baby 
whose smile was so tenderly sweet? That 
he spent much of his time standing, as he 
stood now, in the shadow of that smile? 
He trudged away with never a word, down 
the length of the room, his clumsy shoes 
making a feeble clatter on the bare boards 
of the floor. When he was almost at the 
door, the Matron called after him. 

“Don’t drag your feet, John!” she 
called. And so he walked the rest of the 
way on tiptoe. And closed the door very 
softly after him. 

The halls had already been decorated 
with long streamers of red and green crépe 
paper that looped along, in a half-hearted 
fashion, from picture to picture. The 
stair railing was wound with more of the 
paper, and the schoolroom—where Miss 
Mace sat stiffly behind a broad desk—was 
vaguely brightened by red cloth poin- 
settias set here and there at random. But 
the color of .them was not reflected in the 
Littlest Orphan’s heart, as he delivered 
his message and received in return a 
battered copybook. 

As he sat at his desk, writing laboriously 
about the cat who ate the rat and the dog 
who ran after the cat, he could hear the 
other orphans playing outside in the 
courtyard. Always they played from four 
o’clock—when school was over—until 
five-thirty, which was suppertime. It 
was a rule to play from four until five- 
thirty. They were running and shouting 
together—but in a stilted way. The 
Littlest Orphan did not envy them much. 
They were all older and stronger than he, 
and their games were sometimes hard to 
enjoy. He had been the last baby taken 
before a new ruling, making six vears the 
minimum entrance age, had gone through. 
And he was only five years old now. 
Perhaps it was his very littleness that 
made the Matron more intolerant of him— 
he presented to her a problem that could 
not be met in a mass way. His clothing 
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had to be several sizes smaller than the 
other clothing; his lessons less advanced. 
And so on. 

Drearily he wrote. And listened, be- 
tween sentences, to the scratching pen of 
Miss Mace . The dog had caught 
the cat. And now the man beat the dog. 
And then it was time to start all over 
again, back at the place where the cat 
ate the rat. Two pages, three pages, four 
pages Surreptitiously the Littlest 
Orphan moved his fingers, one by one, 
and wondered that he was still able to 
move them. And then, working slowly, 
he finished the last page and handed the - 
copybook back to the teacher. As she 
studied it, her face softened slightly. 

“Why did the Matron punish you, 
John?” she asked, as if on impulse, as she 
made a correction in a sentence. 

The Littlest Orphan hesitated for a 
second. And then: “I shouldn’t have 
been in th’ dorm’tory,” he said slowly. 
“An’ I was!” 

Again Miss Mace asked a question. 

“But what,” she queried, “were you 
doing there? Why weren’t you out play- 
ing with the other children?” 

She didn’t comment upon the fault, 
but the Littlest Orphan knew that she, 
also, thought the punishment rather 
severe. Only it isn’t policy to criticize a 
superior’s method of discipline. He an- 
swered her second question gravely. 

“T was lookin’ at th’ Christ Baby over 
the mantel,” he said. 

As. if to herself, Miss Mace spoke. 
“You mean the picture Mrs. Benchly 
gave in memory of her son,” she mur- 
mured, “the pastel.” And then, “Why 
were you looking at it—” She hesitated; 
and the Littlest Orphan didn’t know that 
she had almost said “dear.” 

Shyly the child spoke, and wistfulness 
lay across his thin, small face—an unreal- 
ized wistfulness. “He looks so—nice—” 
said the Littlest Orphan gently, “like 
he had a mother, maybe.” 


UPPER that night was brief, and after 

supper there were carols to practice in 
the assembly room. The Littlest Orphan, 
seated at the extreme end of the line, 
enjoyed the singing. The red-headed 
boy, who fought so often in the court-yard, 
had a high, thrilling soprano. Listening 
to him, as he sang the solo parts, made the 
Littlest Orphan forget a certain black 
eye—and a nose that had once been 
swollen and bleeding. Made him forget 











y nny the top of the Christ Baby’s gilt frame the eyes of the Littlest Orphan stared into the 
eyes of the Matron with the fascination of a bird charmed by a cat or a snake. “John,” she 


? 


said, and her voice was burning, and yet chill, with rage, “‘you are a bad boy. Come down at once 
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lonely hours when he had lain uncomforted 
in his bed—as a punishment for quarreling. 

The red-headed boy was singing some- 
thing about “gold and frank-kin-sense, 
and myrrh.” ‘The Littlest Orphan told 
himself that they must be very beautiful 
things. Gold—the Christ Baby’s frame 
was of gold—but fran-kin-sense and myrrh 
were unguessed* names. Maybe they 
were flowers—real flowers that smelled 
pretty, not red cloth ones. He shut his 
eyes, singing automatically, and imagined 
what these flowers looked like—the color 
and shape of their petals, and whether 
they grew on. tall lily stalks or on short 
pansy stems. And then the singing was 
over, and he opened his eyes with a 
start and realized that the Matron was 
speaking. 

“Before you go to bed,” she was saying, 
“T want you to understand that you must 
be on your good behavior until after the 
trustees leave tomorrow evening. You 
must not make any disorder in the corri- 
dors or in the dormitories—they have 
been especially cleaned and dusted. You 
must pay strict attention to the singing; 
the trustees like to hear you sing! They 
will all be here—even Mrs. Benchly, who 
has not visited us since her son died. And 
if any one of you misbehaves—” 

She stopped abruptly, but her silence 
was crowded with meaning, and many a 
child squirmed uncomfortably in his place. 
It was only after.a moment that she spoke 
again. ’ 

“Good-night!”’ she said abruptly. 

And the orphans chorused back, ‘‘Good- 
night.” 

Undressing carefully and swiftly, for the 
dormitory was cold and the gas lights were 
dim, the Littlest Orphan wondered about 
the Trustees—and in particular about the 
Mrs. Benchly who had lost .her son. All 
trustees are ogres to asylum children, but 
the Littlest Orphan could not help feeling 
that Mrs. Benchly was the least ogre-like 
of them all. Somehow she was a part of 
the Christ Baby’s picture, and it was a 
part of her. If she were responsible for it, 
she could not be all bad! So ruminating, 
the Littlest Orphan said his brief prayers— 
any child who forgot his prayers was 
punished severely—and slid between the 
sheets into his bed. 

Some orphans made a big lump under 
their bed-covers. The red-headed boy 
was stocky, and so were others. Some of 
them were almost fat. But the Littlest 
Orphan made hardly any lump at all. 
The sheet, the cotton blanket, and the 
spread went over him with scarcely a 
ripple. Often the Littlest Orphan had 
wished that there might be another small 
boy who could share his bed—he took up 
such a tiny section of it. Another small 
boy would have made the bed seem 
warmer, somehow, and less lonely. Once 
two orphans had come to the asylum, and 
they were brothers. They had shared 
things—beds and desks and books. May- 
be brothers were unusual gifts from a sur- 
prisingly blind providence, gifts that were 
granted only once in a hundred years! 
More rare, even, than mothers. 

Mothers—the sound of the word had a 
strange effect upon the Littlest Orphan, 
even when he said it silently, in his soul! 
It meant so much that he did not com- 
prehend—so much for which he vaguely 
hungered. Mothers stood for warm arms, 


- cookies, he 


and kisses, 
and soft 
words. 
Mothers 
meant pun- 
ishments, 
too, but gen- 
tle punish- 
ment that 
did not 
really come 
from away 
inside. 

Often the 
Littlest 
Orphan had 
heard the 
rest talking 
stealthily 
about moth- 
ers. Some of 
them could 
actually 
remember 
having 
owned one! 
But the 
Littlest 
Orphan 
could not 
remember. 
He had ar- 
rived at the 
asylum as a 
baby—deli- 
cate and frail 
and too 
young for 
memories 
that would 
Jater come 
to bless him 
and to cause 
a strange, 
sharp sort of 
hurt. When 
the rest 
spoke of bed- 
time stories, 
and lullabies, 
and sugar 


listened— 
wide-eyed 
and half- 
incredulous 
—to their halting sentences. 

It was growing very cold in the dormi- 
tory, and it was dark. Even the faint 
flicker of gas had been taken away. The 
Littlest Orphan wiggled his toes, under 
the cotton blanket, and wished that sleep 
would come. Some nights it canae quickly, 
but this night—perhaps he was overtired, 
and it was so cold! 

As a matter of habit his eyes searched 
through the dark for the place where the 
Christ Baby hung. He could not dis- 
tinguish even the dim outlines of the gilt 
frame, but he knew that the Christ Baby 
was rosy and chubby and smiling—that 
his eyes were deeply blue and filled with 
cheer. Involuntarily the Littlest Orphan 
stretched out his thin hands and dropped 
them back again against the spread. All 
about him the darkness lay like a smother- 
ing coat, and the Christ Baby, even 
though he smiled, was invisible! The 
other children were sleeping. All up and 
down the long room sounded their regular 
breathing, but the Littlest Orphan could 


The lady’s arms tightened about the Littlest Orphan’s 
aged head. ‘‘Not to be cold,’’ she whispered, ‘‘or lone- 


not sleep. He wanted something that 
he was unable to define—wanted it with 
such a burning intensity that. the tears 
crowded into his eyes. He sat up abruptly 
in his bed—a small, shivering figure with 
quivering lips and a baby ache in his soul 
that had never really known babyhood. 

Loneliness—it swept about him. More 
disheartening than the cold. More envel- 
oping than the darkness. There was no 
fear in him of the shadows in the corner, 
of the creaking shutters and the narrow 
stair. Such fears are discouraged early 
in children who live by rule and routine. 
No—it was a feeling more poignant than 
fear—a feeling that clutched at him and 
squeezed his small body until it was dry 
and shaking and void of expression. 

Of all the sleeping dormitory the 
Littlest Orphan was the only child who 
knew the ache of such loneliness. Even 
the ones who had been torn away from 
family ties had, each one of them, a 
something beautiful to keep precious and 
close. But the Littlest Orphan had 
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Two-Piece Luncheons 


The second menu which we have ar- 
anged from readers’ recipes may be 
erved as a Juncheon or simple dinner. 
s we served it, it reads as follows: 


Vegetable Soup 
Cheese Biscuits 
Rice Prune Pudding 


To make Vegetable Soup, purchase a 
niece of beef shank weighing about two 
nounds. Cover the bone with boiling 
vater and boil vigorously for one and one- 
half hours, adding more water as it evapo- 
rates. Then, after skimming off the scum 
that rises, remove the bone and cut up 
the meat in small pieces. Return the meat 
to the kettle and add two carrots, two 
edium-sized onions, two small white 
turnips, one medium-sized parsnip, all 
washed, pared, and cut up rather fine. 
‘Add also two tablespoonfuls of minced 
parsley, one stalk of celery, leaves and all, 
and one cupful of green beans, all cut up 
fine, together with the peas from a dozen 
pods or a similar quantity of canned peas, 
and one and one-half cupfuls of canned 
tomatoes. Let cook one-half hour; then 
add four medium-sized potatoes cut very 
fine, five teaspoonfuls of salt, one-eighth 
teaspoonful each of paprika, ground cloves, 
and nutmeg, one-fourth teaspoonful of 
white pepper, and one teaspoonful of 
Worcestershire sauce. Let cook another 
half-hour. This may be served at once 
with crackers or croitons, or it may be 
made several hours or even a day in ad- 
vance. Reheat when ready to serve. This 
quantity will serve even eight people 
fairly generously. 

With the Vegetable Soup, we served 
Cheese Biscuits, thus adding to the sub- 
stantial content of the meal. To make 
Cheese Biscuits, sift together two cupfuls 
of bread flour, four teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, and one teaspoonful of salt. Cut 
in, or work in with the tips of the fingers, 
one tablespoonful of butter, and one table- 
spoonful cf lard or any other gcod shorten- 
ing. Mix to a soft dough by adding about 
three-fourths 
cupful of milk 
and water 
mixed, using a 
knife for the 
mixing. Toss 
on a_well- 
floured board 
and roll out a 
little thinner 
than usual. 
Cut in rounds 
and spread 
each with sof- 
tened butter. 
Grate cheese 
thickly on half 
of the rounds 
and cover with 
the others in 
sandwich fash- 
ion. Bake for 
twelve to fif- 
teen minutes 
in a goo F. 
oven. 

Prune Rice 
Pudding was 
voted the most 
fitting top-off 
to this deli- 

ciousluncheon. 


Beat one egg slightly; add one-half cupful 
of light brown sugar, one-eighth teaspoon- 
ful of salt, one teaspoonful of vanilla, one 
tablespoonful of melted butter, and one 
cupful of unsweetened prune juice. Pour 
this mixture over three cupfuls of boiled 
rice placed in a buttered baking-dish. Bake 
in a moderate oven, 400° F., for about 
thirty minutes. Chill and top with 
whipped cream and several whole, cooked 
prunes. The rest of the prunes which 
have been cooked to obtain the juice are 
then available for making Prune Whip 
for another day’s dessert. 

The next combination of recipes selected 
for test included: 


Eggs Louisiana 
Sponge Apples 


For Eggs Louisiana, combine one cup- 
ful of condensed tomato soup with three- 
fourths cupful of cold water, one cupful 
of stale bread-crumbs, one-half cupful of 
left-over, cooked peas, and one small 
onion grated. Pour this mixture into a 
greased baking-dish. Break four eggs 
carefully on top, sprinkle with salt and 
pepper, cover lightly with grated cheese, 
and bake at 400° F. until the eggs are set-— 
about fifteen minutes. Any vegetable 
left-over may be used in place of the peas, 
and the whole may be baked in individual 
ramekins, if preferred. This recipe serves 
four. The tomato mixture will, no doubt, 
prove sufficient basis for six eggs, when 
baked individually. The size of the 
ramekins will govern this exactly. 

With the Eggs Louisiana, we served Corn 
Muffins. For making these, we suggest 
that you use your favorite formula or any 
of those which have appeared from time 
to time in these pages. 

The Sponge Apples proved to be espe- 
cially novel and not difficult to prepare. 
Wash, pare, and core six baking apples. 
Place them in a greased pan—a frying- 
pan is good. Pour one to two tablespoon- 
fuls of water—no more—in about the 
apples and sprinkle the apples with one- 
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half cupful of sugar. Bake for fifteen 
minutes in a 400° F. oven. Meanwhile, 
mix a sponge cake batter as follows: Beat 
the yolks of two eggs until thick, adding 
gradually one cupful of sugar. To this 
mixture add alternately six tablespoonfuls 
of hot water and one cupful of pastry flour, 
sifted with one teaspoonful of baking- 
powder and one-fourth teaspoonful of salt. 
Add the grated rind of one lemon or one- 
half teaspoonful of lemon extract and fold 
in last the whites of the eggs beaten until 
stiff and dry. At the end of fifteen minutes 
of baking, pour off from the apples any 
liquid which is in the pan (this may be 
poured over the dessert when serving) 
and distribute the sponge cake batter 
over and around the apples. Reduce the 
heat in the oven to 320 F. and bake for 
about one hour. Serve hot with hard 
sauce, made by creaming together one 
third cupful of butter and one cupful of 
powdered sugar and flavoring it with one- 
third teaspoonful of lemon extract and 
two-thirds teaspoonful of vanilla. 

To make this luncheon a more substan- 
tial one, it is possible to introduce into 
the menu either a soup or a salad or both. 

Potato Soup was a particularly pleasing 
addition to this two-piece meal. Wash 
and pare potatoes and slice thin enough 
to make two cupfuls. Cover these with 
cold water and let stand fifteen minutes. 
Drain. Slice one onion of medium size 
and prepare one-half cupful of diced celery. 
Put the onion, potatoes, and celery in a 
saucepan with enough cold water to cover. 
Cook until the potatoes are soft—about 
half an hour—letting the water reduce as 
much as possible. Mash the potatoes 
slightly. Add one quart of milk and 
bring the soup to the boiling-point, but 
do not let it actually boil. Beat one egg 
slightly and stir a little of the hot soup 
into it, then stir the whole gradually into 
the soup. Add two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, one teaspoonful of salt, and one- 
eighth teaspoonful each of pepper and 
paprika. Serve at once. : 

A simple salad is always an excellent 
addition to an 
otherwise suf- 
ficient lunch- 
eon or dinner. 
For this meal, 
we added a 
plain lettuce 
salad with two 
or three tiny 
cheese balls 
placed on 
each serving. 
To make 
these, mash a 
cream cheese 
until very soft, 
season to 
taste, and 
make into 
small balls. 
Roll each ball 
in finely- 
ground nuts. 
Pour a nicely- 
seasoned 
French dress- 
ing over all 
and serve with 
paprika crack- 
ers or plain 
salted wafers, 
nicely browned. 
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By utilizing all crumbs in making delectable dishes, a real economy is effected 


The Humble Crumb Disguised 'p 


By Hester Conklin and Pauline Partridge 
Every recipe thoroughly tested in the Institute kitchens 


equipment of the modern house- 

wife. To begin with, there is a 
well-founded sense of economy in the use of 
crumbs, for they are usually made 
from left-overs—bread cut but not used, 
crackers that have been broken, or cake 
no longer fresh enough for service at the 
table. 

If dry, these may be rolled or ground, 
and the crumbs, placed in jars, will keep 
indefinitely for use when they are most 
needed, if the air is not entirely excluded. 
Cover the jar with a double piece of cheese- 
cloth held in place by a rubber band. If 
not dried, the stale bread or cake should 
be crumbled and used at once. 

The use of crumbs often extends a vege- 
table or a small amount of meat in a way 
that will serve several persons deliciously 
as well as offer a variant to the more usual 
preparation. Cracker crumbs, finely rolled, 
may be used to thicken any soup made 
with milk. Browned and sprinkled over a 
clear soup, crumbs add to appearance and 
flavor. And besides these suggestions for 
use as an accessory, there are a number of 
recipes which employ crumbs of different 
varieties as the basis of the dish. 

Crumb Omelet. Soak one-half cupful 
of stale bread-crumbs for fifteen minutes 
in one-half cupful of milk. Add four well- 
beaten eggs, one-half teaspoonful of salt, 
and one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper. Melt 
two tablespoonfuls of butter in a hot frying- 
pan so that the sides as well as bottom are 
thoroughly greased. Pour in the egg mix- 
ture and cook slowly, shaking the pan and 
pricking the omelet frequently, so that all 
is cooked. When brown underneath, place 
in a 350° F. oven to finish cooking the top. 
Fold, turn out on a hot platter, and serve 
immediately, garnished with parsley. 

Bread Rarebit. Soak one cupful of 
stale bread-crumbs in one cupful of milk 
for fifteen minutes. Melt 
one tablespoonful of butter 
in a double-boiler, add the 
soaked crumbs, one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, a few 
grains of cayenne pepper, 
and one slightly-beaten 
egg. Cook until egg thick- 
ens, stirring constantly, and 


RUMBS are one of the most useful 
and adaptable commodities in the 


In testing recipes, level meas- 

urements and standard meas- 

uring cups and spoons are used 
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remove from the fire. Add three-fourths 
cupful of grated cheese and beat until 
cheese melts. Pour on hot toast or crisp 
crackers and serve at once. 

Crackers may be purchased especially 
for making into crumbs, but by saving the 
broken and crushed ones which are always 
found in boxes, a goodly supply soon re- 
sults. ‘These two recipes utilize them in 
a most appetizing way: 

Griddle Cakes. Soak one cupful of 
cracker-crumbs in one and three-fourths 
cupfuls of milk for fifteen minutes. Mix 
and sift one cupful of bread flour, four 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, and one tablespoonful 
of brown sugar. Add the crumb mixture, 
one well-beaten egg, and one tablespoonful 
of melted fat, stirring constantly. Bake 
on a hot, greased griddle until brown on 
both sides. A tablespoonful of molasses 
may be substituted for the tablespoonful 
of sugar, if desired. 

Chocolate Puffs. Melt two squares of 
unsweetened chocolate in two cupfuls of 
milk in the double-boiler. Add one cupful 
of fine cracker-crumbs, one-half cupful of 
sugar, and one-fourth teaspoonful of salt. 
Remove from the fire; add one beaten egg 
and one-half teaspoonful of vanilla. Pour 
into greased custard cups, set in a pan, pour 
in a little hot water, and bake in a 350° F. 
oven until firm—about forty-five minutes. 
Turn out on serving dishes and serve with 
milk, cream, or hard sauce. 

The sweet crumbs from graham crackers 
and stale cake may be worked up into 
delicious dishes. 

Mock Pumpkin Pie. Add one-half cup- 
ful of graham cracker-crumbs to two cup- 
fuls of hot milk. Beat two eggs slightly; 
add one and one-eighth teaspoonfuls each 
of cinnamon and nutmeg, one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of ginger, one-half teaspoonful of 
salt, one-fourth teaspoonful of allspice, 
one-eighth teaspoonful of cloves, two table-: 


spoonfuls of molasses, and one-fourth cup. 
ful of brown sugar. Combine the two 
mixtures and pour into a pastry-lined pie 
pan. Bake for ten minutes ina 450° Fr 
oven, then reduce the heat to 325° F. and 
continue the baking until the center j 
firm—about thirty minutes. 


Graham Soup. Brown one-half cupful § 


of graham cracker-crumbs in the oven. 
Add one teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth 
teaspoonful of pepper, two and one-fourth 
cupfuls of boiling water, and two and one. 
fourth cupfuls of hot milk. Cook together 
in a double-boiler for fifteen minutes o 
until ready to serve. 


Vacation Pudding. Soak one cupful of} 


stale cake-crumbs for ten minutes in two 
cupfuls of milk. Beat one egg, add tw 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of salt, and one-half teaspoonful 
of lemon flavoring. Pour into a greased 


pudding-dish; sprinkle the top with one ™ 
Set ina § 
pan of warm water and bake about one 7 


fourth teaspoonful of cinnamon. 


hour at 350° F. Serve hot or cold. 


Cake-Crumb Pudding. Soak one and | 


one-half cupfuls of stale cake-crumbs in one 


cupful of hot milk, and add one-half cupful } 


of sugar and one beaten egg. Mix and 
sift three-fourths cupful of bread flour, 
three teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, and 
one-half teaspoonful of salt, and add one- 
half cupful each of chopped figs and wal- 
nut meats. Add the crumb and milk mix- 


_ture slowly, stirring constantly, and when 


well mixed, pour into a greased mold. Cover 
tightly and steam two and one-half hours. 
Serve with any favorite pudding sauce. 
Caramel Ginger Pudding. Soak one cup- 
ful of gingerbread crumbs or ginger cake- 
crumbs in two cupfuls of hot milk. Put 
one-half cupful of sugar in a hot frying-pan 
and stir constantly over a low fire until a 
golden-brown sirup forms. Pour immedi 
ately into five small custard cups or rame- 
kins which have been greased. Beat three 
eggs slightly, add two table- 

spoonfuls of sugar, and add 

this to the crumb and milk 

mixture. Pourinto the cups 

or ramekins, set ina pan of 

hot water, and bake ina 350° 

F. oven until firm—about 

forty-five minutes. Chill and 

turn out on serving dishes. 


Using cracker-crumbs as the 
basis for Chocolate Puffs 
results in a delicious dessert 
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thought to prepare perfectly 

even so common a dish as plain 
boiled potatoes, to say nothing of the 
delicious varia.ions which can be so 
successful if a little ingenuity and a 
generous amount of care are used. 

In boiling potatoes only rapidly-boil- 
ing water should be used. Wash the 
potatoes and pare them or not, as 
desired. If they are pared, put them 
at once in cold water to prevent dis- 
coloration. Then d-op them into the 
rapidly-boiling water, adding when they 
are half-done one tablespoonful of salt 
for about seven potatoes. Bring quickly 
to the boiling-point again and boil until 
tender when pierced with a fork. Then 
drain from the water, uncover, and shake 
gently in the saucepan near an open 
window that they may become dry, 
mealy, and flaky. 

If the potatoes are to be riced, force the 
hot, boiled potatoes through a potato 
ricer or coarse strainer, season to taste 
with salt, pepper, and butter, and pile 
in a hot vegetable dish. When the po- 
tatoes are to be mashed, it is also preferable 
to force them while still hot through a 
ricer, for then there will be no danger of 
lumps. However, if one has only a wooden 
or wire potato masher, it is still possible 
to produce a smooth mass, if one is very 
careful to remove all the lumps with the 
masher before adding the seasoning. When 
the potatoes are sufficiently mashed, 
season them with salt, pepper, and butter 
to taste, and add enough hot milk to make 
the mixture creamy and yet not too soft 
to stand up well when dropped from a 
spoon. Beat the potatoes vigorously with 
the masher or spoon until they become 
light and fluffy. Then serve at once in a 
hot vegetable dish garnished with chopped 
parsley or a sprinkle of paprika. 


OTATO cookery is simple, and 
yet it requires quite a bit of 










































ly. Bake in a 500° F. oven as directed 


Coaok 


Select smooth potatoes of uniform size for 
baking. Scrub them well, and dry thorough- 
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Each Recipe Tested 


When baked potatoes are being pre- 
pared, it is always well to select those 
potatoes that are smooth and unblem- 
ished and of uniform, medium size, so 
that they will bake in the same length 
of time. Scrub the potatoes well and dry 
them-thoroughly. Ifa crisp skin is desired, 
rub the potatoes over very lightly with 
any unsalted fat or cooking oil before 
baking. Then bake them in a 500° F. 
oven for forty to sixty minutes. 

Starting with perfectly-boiled white 
potatoes, we can make from them many 
delightful dishes, of which the following 
are some of the best: 

For Savory Potato, cut cold, boiled 
potatoes into small dice. To four cupfuls 
of the cooked, diced potatoes, add one- 
half cupful of finely-chopped green peppers, 
two teaspoonfuls of salt, and one-fourth 
teaspoonful of pepper. Put into a well- 
greased, shallow baking-dish, sprinkle 
with two tablespoonfuls of flour, and 
pour over the top one and one-half cup- 


































COMMON POTATO 


By 


fuls of milk. Dot with two table- 
spoonfuls of butter in small pieces and 
bake at s00° F. for twelve minutes. 

Potato Ovals. Wash, pare, and cook 
six medium-sized potatoes until tender. 
Drain and force through a ricer. Add 


two tablespoonfuls of butter, two 
teaspoonfuls of grated onion, two 
egg-yolks well beaten, four table- 


spoonfuls of milk, one and one-half 

teaspoonfuls of salt, and one-eighth 

teaspoonful of pepper. Work until 

well blended, then form into oval 
balls, roll in flour, and place around the 
roast of meat about twenty minutes 
before it is taken from the oven. When 
nicely browned, remove from the pan and 
serve around the meat. 

Rhode Island Potatoes are delicious. 
Cut five medium-sized raw potatoes into 
slices about one-eighth of an inch thick. 
Cook in boiling, salted water for five 
minutes. Drain well and spread out in 
a buttered pan. Pour over them one-half 
cupful of melted butter, which has been 
mixed with one and one-half teaspoonfuls 
of Worcestershire sauce, one and three- 
fourths teaspoonfuls of salt, and one-fourth 
teaspoonful of paprika. Bake at 400° F. 
for fifteen minutes or until the potatoes 
are tender, basting them often with the 
gravy. Serve at once. 

For Potatoes Indienne, chop one onion 
until very fine and cook in two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter until soft, but not brown. 
Add three and one-half cupfuls of diced, 
cold, boiled potatoes and simmer five 
minutes. Meanwhile, mix together one 
and one-half teaspoonfuls of curry powder, 
one and one-half teaspoonfuls of salt, 
one-half teaspoonful of paprika, and add 
gradually three-fourths cupful of chicken 
or veal stock, and one and one-half 
tablespoonfuls of finely-chopped canned 
pimientoes. Pour over the potatoes, cook 
five minutes, and serve on a hot platter. 









Toss freshly-boiled potatoes at an open win- 
dow to make them dry, mealy, and flaky. 
Then they may be riced or mashed, as desired 






















By 


Florence Spring 


T THE afternoon tea—whether it is 

a real function or just a pleasant 

family or a friend-or-two get-to- 

gether—I notice that, however 

delicious the cakes or delectable the novel- 

ties, the sandwich plate is always the most 
popular. 

Sandwiches for this purpose should al- 
ways be dainty bits of delectability. The 
bread should be cut very thin and each slice 
spread lightly with butter. 

When making sandwiches, the butter 
should be spread on very evenly, making 
just a thin coating over the entire slice. 
This may easily be accomplished if the 
butter is first creamed until it is soft and 
smooth. Never, under any circumstances, 
use melted butter. In most cases it is al- 
ways best to butter both slices of bread 
when making sandwiches, because the but- 
ter coating prevents the filling from pene- 
trating and softening the bread. If care 
is taken to match the slices when making 
sandwiches, there will be less waste when 
trimming off the crusts. 

To make the sandwiches as dainty as 
they should be, always remove the crusts. 
For this reason spread the filling sparsely 
toward the edges. In any case, the filling 
in afternoon-tea sandwiches should not be 
overgenerous, else the sandwich will be- 
come too bulky. When trimming long 
crusts from the sandwiches, toss them all 
together in a little melted butter, brown a 
bit in the oven, and serve with the dinner 
soup; they make delicious croutons. Trim- 
mings left over from cutting fancy shapes 
of sweet sandwiches may be made into a 
bread pudding the next day; from cheese 
sandwich trimmings a nice bread and 
cheese scallop may be concocted; and from 
trimmings of meat or fish sandwiches, with 
additions, a good soufflé for next day’s 
luncheon. Crusts not including any filling 
may, of course, be dried and used in in- 
numerable ways, especially for use in mak- 
ing croquettes and dishes au gratin. 

Sandwiches for afternoon tea are always 
moze attractive when they are cut in fancy 
shapes. It is well, however, to select such 
shapes as cut in the most economical 
manner. Oblongs, squares, triangles, and 
diamonds can all be cut without waste if 
care is taken. If rounds are cut, the trim- 
mings should he utilized as suggested above. 

Tuna Sandwiches. Mince fine one- 
half cupful of tuna fish. Add one-half tea- 
spoonful of Worcestershire sauce, two 
tablespoonfuls of tomato catchup, and 
enough mayonnaise to moisten liberally 
about two tablespoonfuls. 
Mix to a paste and spread 
daintily on thin, buttered 
white or whole-wheat bread. 
Cover, press, remove crusts, 
and cut in triangles or strips. 





This muffin stand above, of 

unique design, i$ an excellent 

choice for serving sandwiches 
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STAND, TRAY, AND CHINA 
COURTESY OVINGTON DROs, 







Banana Sandwiches. Slice bananas very 
thin the long way and put a layer between 
thin slice. of buttered graham or whole- 
wheat bread. Squeeze a little lemon juice 
over the layers of bananas and sprinkle 
over them a little brown or grated maple 
sugar and a few very finely chopped nuts 
before adding the top slice of bread. Press 
together, trim, and cut. 

Peanut Butter and Jam Sandwiches. 
Soften peanut butter by creaming and 
spread it on thin slices of whole-wheat or 
graham bread, add a thin layer of straw- 
berry or other jam, cover with another slice 
of: the bread, buttered. Press together, 
trim, and cut in desired shapes. 

Ginger Sandwiches. Mince until very fine 
crystallized or preserved ginger. If the 
latter, moisten with enough of the sirup 
to make it spread easily. If the former is 
used, moisten with a sufficient quantity of 
any thick fruit juice—make a bit of orange 
or lemon sirup if no other is at hand; or 
any sort of soft jelly may be used. Butter 
thin slices of white bread and spread with 
a, very thin layer of the ginger filling. 
Cover, press together, trim off crusts, and 
cut in preferred shapes. 

Raisin Sandwiches. Put through the 
food-chopper, using the fine knife, one-half 
cupful each of raisins and pecan meats. 
Moisten with one and one-half tablespoon- 
fuls of lemon juice and make into sand- 
wiches with whole-wheat bread. These 


are very nourishing as well as delicious. 
They are good for the children’s lunch box 
as well as for the afternoon tea party. 














SANDWICH 


Tested 
by the 


Department 


Orange juice or mayonnaise may also be 
used to moisten the filling. 

Lou’s Sandwiches. Spread thinly-sliced, 
buttered, white bread with softened “‘snap- 
py” or other piquant cheese. Make into 
sandwiches, press together firmly, trim off 
crusts, toast at the tea table on an electric 
toaster, cut in triangles, and serve hot. 

Sandwich Blanc. Piunge a sweetbread 
into cold water and let stand for one hour, 
drain, and put into acidulated, salted, 
boiling water. Cook slowly for twenty 
minutes; again drain and plunge into col 
water that it may be kept white and firm. 
Cool, remove membranes, and mince fine. 
Moisten with whipped cream dressing or 
tart mayonnaise to spread easily. Spread 
on thin, buttered bread, cover with another 
slice, press together, trim off crusts, and 
cut in triangles or oblongs. To make 
whipped cream dressing, whip stiff one- 
third cupful of cream seasoned with one 
tablespoonful of lemon juice, one-eighth 
teaspoonful of salt, and a dash of cayenne 
pepper. 

Roquefort Appetizers. Crumble one- 
fourth cupful of Roquefort cheese. Add 
one-fourth teaspoonful of paprika, one tea- 
spoonful of lemon juice, and enoughcatchup 
to make the mixture of the right consis- 
tency to spread—about one tablespoonful. 
Cream together, spread a thin layer on 
thin slices of any variety of buttered 
bread, and cut in dainty shapes. These 
are delicious served with salad, too. 

Favorite Sandwiches. Chop fine enough 
crisp white celery to make one-half cupful. 
To this add one-half cupful of tuna fish 
minced fine with a fork. Mix together 
red and green sweet pepper. Mash all 
together well, moisten with one-fourth 
cupful of mayonnaise, and season with one- 
fourth teaspoonful of salt. Use as a filling 
for white bread sandwiches, making them 
thin and delicate. 

Elsie’s Sandwiches. Cut rye bread in 
very thin slices, butter them, and spread 
with the following filling: To one cupful of 
grated Swiss cheese add one-fourth cupful 
each of finely chopped walnut-meats and 
peanuts. Moisten with stiff mayonnaise 
—about one-third cupful will be required. 
Trim sandwiches and cut in tiny squares. 

Fish Tartare Sandwiches. Mince fine 
any variety of left-over or canned fish, and 
moisten wi'h sauce Tartare. Spread thin 
on buttered, unsweetened bread, press 
slices together, trim off crusts, and cut in 
dainty shapes. A delicious sauce Tartare 
may be quickly made by 
moistening stiff mayonnaise 
with one-fourth its measure 
of green tomato pickle 
chopped fine, or the regula- 
tion sauce may be used. 


Specialized teacups and plates 
are particularly convenient for 
holding the tea and accessories 
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All illustrations used on the 
Institute pages are posed by 
; and photographed by the 


Bradley and Merrill Studios 


FU DGGE 


Bride’s 


The 


ROBABLY no ather candy is so 
well-known and so often made at 
home as chocolate fudge. Fudge 
is almost sure to be the first candy 

that an amateur attempts. And yet, 
often as it is made, it is surprising how 
seldom one finds a home-made fudge which 
is really smooth and creamy. We believe 
that this is due to the fact that few house- 
wives follow a tried and proved recipe, so 
that their results are invariably question- 
able. 

With the holiday season close at hand 
and many housewives preparing their 
holiday sweets, Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
INSTITUTE brings you a recipe for fudge, 
which, if closely followed both as to ingre- 
dients and method of procedure, will 
produce a result which can well rival any 
professional’s. In making fudge, as with 
all candy making, the candy thermometer 
is invaluable. By its use, one can at all 
times be sure of definite temperature, thus 
eliminating any guesswork. Select a 
saucepan which is sufficiently large for the 
ingredients used and will allow for the 
boiling and beating processes. It should 
have a firm handle to grasp while beating. 

Into the saucepan put two cuptuls of 
granulated sugar, one cupful of milk, two 
squares of chocolate, and one-half teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Always 
include the salt, for it 
not only brings out 
the chocolate flavor, 
but adds a delicious 
zest to the fudge 
which can not be 
produced otherwise. 
Place the fudge mix- 
ture over a slow heat 
and stir constantly, 









2 SQUARTS 
CHOC HATE 


in the 
Cookery 


using a wooden spoon, until the sugar is 
dissolved. Then place the candy ther- 
mometer in position in the saucepan and 
continue boiling gently, without stirring, 
until the thermometer registers 238° F. 
If a candy thermometer is not available, 
drop a bit of the fudge into a cup of cold 
water. If it forms a soft ball which will 
hold together and may be handled, remove 
the candy from the fire. Set it in a large 
bowl of cold water and let it stand undis- 
turbed until there is practically no heat in 
the fudge mixture itself. Remove the fudge 
from the cold water at this point and add 
two tablespoonfuls of butter and one-half 
teaspoonful of vanilla. Begin to beat the 
fudge mixture, gradually working in the 
butter. Continue the beating, pushing the 




























By using a tested recipe with 
accurate directions for mak- 
ing chocolate fudge, your 
4 results will please every one 
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spoon forward, lifting up the mass, turning 
it over, and bringing it back until the whole 
becomes creamy and thick. When the 
mixture is stiff enough to knead, turn it 
out at once on a buttered plate. Then with 
a spatula shape the mass into an oblong 
or squatmabout one inch thick. Allow it 
to cool slightly and cut into the desired 
squares. 

If you are planning to send the fudge 
any great distance, mold it on the plate, 
marking it lightly into squares; do not cut 
it through. When it has thoroughly 
cooled, lift it in one piece from the plate, 
wrap it tightly in several sheets of paraffin 
paper, and pack in a box. In this way, 
the center of the candy is kept creamy 
and moist. 

Even with plain ‘chocolate fudge, several 
variations are possible. While beating 
the fudge mixture and before it is ready 
to turn on the plate, add one cupful 
of finely-chopped walnuts, pecans, or pea- 
nuts. Then continue the beating, and 
when ready, mold on a buttered plate. 
Or, if you prefer, turn the fudge mixture, 
when it is stiff enough to knead, out on a 
buttered slab and knead it well. Then 
form it into small balls and roll in finely- 
chopped walnut-meats or finely-grated 
bitter chocolate. If you prefer, after 
kneading the fudge 
mixture, add one 
tablespoonful of 
chopped angelica 
and one cupful of 
chopped nut meats. 
Roll the fudge 
lengthwise and cut 
in slices. Each piece 
may then be w-apped 
in paraffin paper. 














For chocolate fudge, combine the 
sugar, milk, chocolate, and salt, 
place over heat, and cook to 238° F. 


Cool the fudge mixture in cold water. 
Remove, add the butter and vanilla, 
beat -until-very stiff, and then mold 
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He flamed at her: 





he told her angrily. 
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T HE ending of a story that has 


no end—for it is life-— 


The Adventurers 


By Ben Ames Williams 


HEY were to go to the shore that 

summer with Hugh’s father and 
mother, as they had done the year 
before, but the move would not be 
made till July. In June a week of unsea- 
sonably hot weather descended upon 
them, and hot weather always made Polly 
miserable. Her distress at Hugh’s atti- 
tude toward the baby had been increasing, 
fed by incidents that happened almost 
daily; her discomfort, caused by extreme 
heat, transmuted this distress into irri- 
tation. Hugh’s temper became short to 
keep pace with hers. . Once or twice they 
flared up at each other, but their two years 
of marriage had given each a measure of 
philosophy in such matters, and these 
minor storms soon passed. 

Toward the end of June, however, an 
incident occurred which seemed to Polly to 
mark a tragic landmark in their life to- 
gether. For the first time she seriously 
questioned whether she had done right to 
marry Hugh. 

They had been invited to go to the home 
of some friends in a near-by suburb and 
play duplicate bridge. Polly was not a 
bridge enthusiast, although she played 
well enough, but Hugh, while his game was 
no stronger than hers, was passionately 
fond of playing. This evening had been 
arranged for ten days; had arisen out of a 
friendly dispute between Hugh and Charlie 
Thorne. Charlie had boasted that he 
and Myra, his wife, were the duplicate 
champions of their suburb. Hugh had 
offered a challenge, which Charlie ac- 
cepted. They were to play twenty boards 
through and back, a long evening’s work. 
Hugh looked forward to the game with 
eager anticipation. 

The automobile which Hugh had given 
Polly happened to be in the garage for a 
major operation, so they would have to 
use the street-car. This meant starting 
promptly after dinner. Hugh had empha- 
sized this fact, that morning, to Polly. 

“T’ll come home a little early, if I can,” 
he said. ‘‘We’ll have dinner sharp at six. 
You can do that all right?” 

Polly assented abstractedly. She was 
a little worried because the heat had pro- 
duced a slight eruption on David’s soft 
skin and made him fretful. 

“T’ll try to be ready promptly,” she 
agreed, 

But when Hugh got home, she was 
still busy preparing the baby for the 
night; had not yet found time to dress. 
Dinner was delayed ten minutes _be- 
fore she was ready; there was a further 
delay in serving it. 

“You know,” Hugh said in a sarcastic 
tone, ‘‘these cars only run every half-hour. 


[ae eo ee ee by 
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we won’t get there much before eight.”’ 

Polly mustered a_ reassuring smile. 
“We'll catch it, Hugh,” she told him. 
“You always worry so.” 

When they finished dinner, he waited 
impatiently while she adjusted her hat 
and gave a last touch to her hair. 

“Tf the house was on fire, you’d rather 
burn up than hurry any,” he said impa- 
tiently; and Polly replied, with that 
absurdly literal way she sometimes had, 

“But the house isn’t on fire, Hugh!” 

Her hair arranged to her satisfaction, 
she started for the kitchen for a last word 
with Elin. 

He protested: “Oh, come on, Flinders. 
It’s eight minutes of seven now.” 

“But I have to tell Elin where we’re 
going,” she explained. 

“Why?” 

“In case David gets sick, of course.” 

“He’s never got sick yet!” 

She went on to the kitchen without 
replying; Polly often overrode Hugh’s 
objections by thus calmly going her own 
way. He heard her talking with Elin in 
what seemed an unreasonably leisurely 
manner. Then she called to him. 

‘What is the Thornes’ telephone num- 
ber, Hugh?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he answered hotly. 
He did know, but was too stubborn to 
admit it. 

“T’ll have to look it up,” she said, and 
got the telephone register and busied her- 
self with it, still talking with Elin. 

When they eventually left the house, it 
lacked only two minutes of seven o’clock, 
and the car line was five minutes’ walk 
away. Polly urged that they run; Hugh 
retorted that the car must have gone. 

“Tt’s always a little late,’ she reminded 
him. “Come on, Hugh.” 

The fact that the car did prove to be 
late, that they caught it without haste, 
seemed to him a part of the maddening 
perversity of things; he would have been 
willing to miss the car as a lesson to Polly. 
Her careless assurance that things would 
come out all right sometimes made him 
furious. When they arrived at the Thorne 
home and found Charlie and Myra still at 
dinner, it was almost more than he could 
bear. 

But under the influence of the cards 
Hugh’s mood softened; he became cheer- 
ful and gay. When he played a hand 
well, the resultant satisfaction warmed 
him. When Polly acquitted herself witn 
credit, he forgave her everything. Charlie 
was a good fellow, Myra a delightful 
hostess. The evening sped swiftly on. 

The interest in duplicate bridge is 


If we don’t catch that seven o’clock car, 





cumulative. The first time each hand is 
played, there is no particular tension; it 
is only when the players change hands 
and begin to play through the second time 
that the suspense becomes keen. At the 
end of the twenty boards, Hugh was 
satisfied that he and Polly had played 
adequately. They shuffled the boards, 
took one at random, and began again. 
It resulted in the same score as before . . . 

But on the third board, Charlie, playing 
the hands at three spades, made four odd 
and a bonus, where Hugh had made only 
three with the Same cards. Charlie 
exulted loudly; Hugh retorted that they 
would turn the tables later on. And then 
the telephone rang, and Charlie answered 
and called Polly to the phone. Hugh, 
listening, discovered that she was talking 
with Elin, heard her say, 

“We'll come right home, Elin.” 

Even before he knew the reason, he 
resented this. When she came back to the 
table and said they would have to go, he 
asked harshly, “Why, what’s wrong?” 

“David’s crying,” Polly said. “Elin 
says he has cried almost an hour and won’t 
go to sleep, and she doesn’t know what the 
trouble is.” 

“Tell her to turn off the light and leave 
him alone,” Hugh urged. “He'll cry 
himself to sleep then.” 

“No, I think we’d better go,” Polly 
insisted. She smiled at Myra, trying to 
ignore Hugh’s manner. ‘You understand, 
don’t vou, Myra?” 

“But you’re busting up the whole 
game,”’ Hugh protested. 

Polly’s eves hardened a little; she turned 
toward the hall. “I’m sorry, Hugh,” she 
said over her shoulder. 

He went with her because there. was 
nothing else to do. Charlie and Myra 
were cheerfully sympathetic, avowed that 
the challenge could be played off another 
time. But Polly saw them glance mean- 
ingly at each other and knew they were 
amused at Hugh’s anger. Hugh bade 
them good-by gruffly; then he and Polly 
walked down toward the car line, at first 
in silence. 

They had a burst of hot words before 
the car came; then it rounded the corner, 
and they boarded it. Polly saw a girl 
she knew, and nodded to her, and she and 
Hugh sat down across the car from this 
girl. Hugh relapsed into a stony silence, 
looking straight ahead, and when Polly 
once or twice spoke to him, he answered 
without looking at her, his face a mask of 
anger. If they had been alone, Polly 
would not greatly have minded this 
childish sulkiness on his part, but that 
the girl across the car should see and 
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understand made her cringe with mortifi- 
cation. She hated Hugh with an abrupt 
vehemence which astonished her, and she 
had never hated Hugh before. 

They left the car in Windham and almost 
ran home; arrived there to find the house 
dark and still. Polly hurried up-stairs, 
listened at David’s door. There was no 
sound. Then Elin came out from her 
room and whispered: 

“He went to sleep, Mrs. Broad, right 
after I telephoned to you. I called up 
again, but you had gone.” . 

Hugh raced up-stairs three steps at a 
time and started for David’s door. Polly 
barred his way. 

“What are you going to do?” she 
demanded. 

“T’m going to see if there’s anything the 
matter with the little devil,” he replied, 
his eyes unable to meet hers, already 
ashamed of being angry at the baby. 

“You're not going to touch him,” Polly 
cried. 

“TI am—” Hugh stopped, hesitated, 
then laughed harshly. 

He turned into their room and began 
to throw off his clothes. Elin, who had 
vanished at Hugh’s coming, emerged 
again; the two women held a whispered 
conference, decided that David had been 
troubled, perhaps, by that bane of baby- 
hood, wind. Polly went into her own room 
to find Hugh already abed. 


The Adventurers 


with each increase, Polly had begun to 
attend to more and more of the household 
bills. 

In the beginning, she had paid for the 
food and had bought her clothes out of 
this allowance of hers. One day, while 
she was writing other checks, she happened 
upon the gas bill among some other 
accounts, arid she wrote a check for it and 
paid it regularly thereafter. In like fash- 
ion the electric light bill came into her 
hands. In December of this winter just 
gone, she had engaged a man to carry the 
ash barrels out of the cellar each week for 
collection by the municipal servants 
whose business it was, relieving Hugh of a 
petty duty that always irked him. The 
small business of buying their theater 
tickets had become her concern, and she 
assumed that monthly bill; from this 
beginning she developed the habit of doing 
what necessary telephoning Hugh had 
formerly done. This spring she had 
engaged a man to keep the grass mowed 
and to clean up her flower-beds. 

These matters, taken singly, were 
unimportant, but in bulk they marked an 
impressive modification of their manner of 
life. In the first year of their marriage 
Hugh had been burdened with a great 
deal of business, ordering supplies and 
writing checks, which Polly had now taken 
off his hands. She went so far this spring 





She undressed slowly, wearily, 
remembering that she hated 
Hugh. She was sick of these con- 
stant clashes with him over 
David; thought miserably: ‘It 
can’t go on. I just can’t go on.” 

At the same time, Hugh, on 
his side, head buried in the pil- 
low, was telling himself angrily: 
“She’s so darned unreasonable; 
a slave to that kid. Won’t even 
try to handle him right. It can’t 
go on this way.” 

But, though husbands and 
wives may assert itisimpossible, || 
the world does have an insistent || 
way of going on. | 








XXIV 


yang of the practical work- 
ings of their life together had 
now for some months been un- 
dervgoing a gradual, yet a signifi- 
cant change. Into Polly’s hands 
were coming, one by one, the de- 
tailed matters of business con- 
cerned with keeping the house in 
order, the grounds well cared for. 
The development was so gradual that 
neither thoroughly perceived it while it 
was in progress. It arose primarily from a 
desire on Polly’s part to help Hugh and 
relieve him as far as possible of all burden 
of home cares, and Hugh welcomed this 
relief. 

From the time of their marriage, they 
had always had a joint checking account. 
Each month Hugh had been accustomed 
to transfer to Polly’s check-book a fixed 
sum. They spoke of this as her allowance, 
although she did not keep to it strictly, 
and Hugh did not expect her to do so. 
Once in two or three months he trans- 
ferred a somewhat larger amount to restore 
her balance in the bank to normal pro- 
portions. As his income increased, the 
figure had increased in proportion. And 














am LAittie Prayer 


In Winter 


By Faith Baldwin 


XA TOW, when the fairy foot-prints of the snow 
4 Mark lace-fine patterns on the frosted pane, 
When trees, in shrouding ermine, stately go, 
And winter sunsets sky and earth-roads stain 
With lovely scarlet; now, when fires flare 
Red on the hearth, and twisted shadows creep 
On floor and wall, I make my little prayer 
That Thou in peace this quiet house will keep; 
That Thou, in mercy, will lean down to bless 
The love and service that walk gently here, 
And hold our feet on paths of humbleness 
And make our eyes to see, divinely clear, 
The spring that waits on winter. 
Our gratitude, who all these years have spent 
Gold coins of love from love’s increasing hoard, 
And guide us through this winter of content. 


Take, O Lord, 


affectionately. “I like you for doing as 
you have, Polly,” she declared. 

“T’d never thought of it in just that 
way,” Polly confessed. ‘But I hated to 
see Hugh worried, and he does worry so 
over little, unimportant things ‘of that 
kind. I’ve been glad to take them off his 
hands.” 

“Hugh has ability,” Mrs. Broad said, 
trying to hide her pride in her son. “‘You’re 
giving him a chance to prove it.” 

“And we’re mighty proud of him, aren’t 
we?” Polly echoed, her arm about the 
older woman’s waist. 

“T’m mighty glad he married you, dear,” 
Mrs. Broad told her. ‘And grateful to 
you, too.” 

“T don’t think there’s anything re- 
markable in it,” Polly protested, her eyes 
thoughtful. “It seems to me that if a 
woman is married, she has a real oppor- 
tunity. To make a home, and to keep it 
running smoothly and without friction, is 
a job worth doing. Otherwise they’d 
better live in an apartment or a hotel. A 
home that doesn’t fit is as bad as a pair of 
shoes that doesn’t fit; you can’t be happy 
in them, and you can’t be happy without 
them, either.” 

“Just the same, not many wives see so 
clearly,”’ Mrs. Broad replied. 

Polly laughed a little. ‘Sometimes 
mother says I’ll spoil Hugh and make him 
selfish,” she confessed. ‘But it 
hasn’t worked out that way. It 
seems as though the more I do 
for him, the more he does 
for me.” 

Mrs. Broad smiled. ‘“‘You’ve 
made a great improvement in 
Hugh, Polly,” .she declared. 
“Just in the little matter of be- 
ing careful of his things, careful 
not to litter up the house, for 
instance. Sometimes, when I 
see him sweeping up the hearth, 
I can’t believe it’s Hugh. He 
used to be so much trouble.” 

Polly was pursuing her own 
thoughts. 

“Tf a wife’s going to be a wife, 
she has to see that things run 
smoothly, I think,” she con- 
tinued. “If she has good ser- 
vants, that relieves her of all but 
the management. And if they’re 
wealthy and can afford to pay a 
housekeeper, there’s no reason 
why she shouldn’t do it. But 
with whatever means they have, 
it seems to me she must make a 
home for her husband, even if 











as to order their next winter’s coal put in, 
and paid the bill. Her allowance was 
increased proportionately. Hugh now 
paid only the garage, his tailor, and some 
shops where he contracted personal 
accounts. He managed their savings and 
investments; Polly managed the home. 

Mrs. Broad thoroughly approved of this 
arrangement, this assumption of responsi- 
bility on Polly’s part. Polly had done it 
without any conscious philosophy; it was 
Mrs. Broad who put Polly’s unformed 
thought into words. 

“T have always said,” she told Polly, 
“that a man has a right to be left un- 
troubled by the details of running a house. 
It stands to reason that he has just so 
much more energy to put into his busi- 
ness.” She put her arm about Polly 





she has to work with her own 
hands. Or else it would be better if they 
weren’t married at all.”’ 

“A good many young wives your age 
don’t think so,” Mrs. Broad commented. 
“They’d rather have a good time, or do 
political work, or social service, or some 
outside business.” 

“Tt’s all right if they run their home, too, 
but I have all I can do at home,” Polly 
explained. ‘And I think the work at 
home is more important, and just as well 
worth doing as anything they can find 
outside, don’t you?” 

Mrs. Broad did think so, and said so. 
She and Polly were drawing into an in- 
timacy very sweet to both of them. When 
thev all went to the shore for the summer, 
it was without misgivings that Polly looked 
forward to being (Continued on page 106) 
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Dedicated to the heroic women of the Civil War is this beautiful building, the headquarters of the American 
Red Cross. Here gathered one of the several national organizations that held meetings in Washington 


When Congress Was Away 


PHOTOGRAPH BY C. 0. BUCKINGHAM 


A Letter from Frances Parkinson Keyes 


EAR RUTH, 

No woman who has not been 
through the horrors of a fire herself 
can fathom the depths of the sym- 

pathy which I felt for you when I received 
your letter telling me that the little bunga- 
low which had been your first real home 
after your marriage, and which held all 
your most cherished possessions, had been 
swept away by flame. I /ave had just such 
an experience, as you know, and I realize 
that it must have taken all your splendid 
courage to pull yourself together after it, to 
fight off the effects of the mental and 
physical shock which invariably result from 
a calamity of this kind, and to begin build- 
ing again when you are so far from strong. 
But I feel sure that the spirit of your 
bravery will go into the new home no less 
than bricks and mortar and wood, and 
give it, in the end, perhaps, something 
precious which the first one did not con- 
tain. When we are very young, we take 
our happiness so much for granted that I 
think we do not half appreciate it; but 
when we have had to fight for it, to achieve 
It ourselves a little at a time—almost as 
When one brick is laid upon another—we 
make for ourselves out of it a veritable 
“dwelling place of light.” 

I think people throughout the country 
are apt to picture Washington as rather 





deserted just now, since Congress is not in 
session, and since most of the Senators and 
Representatives are either campaigning 
themselves, or ‘‘spellbinding” in behalf of 
their colleagues. Socially, as well as pol- 
itically, it is the quietest time of all for a 
Senator’s wife, except midsummer, though 
the Diplomatic Corps and the Supreme 
Court and the Cabinet are all ‘‘on the job,” 
even if the members of Congress are 
absent. Official calling, the meetings of 
the Congressional Club, the Senate Ladies’ 
luncheons, and similar activities do not 
begin until Congress reconvenes, though 
they continue straight through the spring 
during the “little season” which follows 
Easter. ; 

Senators’ wives, however, exactly like 
other women, have to return from the 
country in time to put their children in 
school, open their houses for the winter, 
and buy new outfits for themselves and 
their families, no matter what their hus- 
bands are doing; and there is a great deal 
of informal entertaining—‘‘dove-parties’ 
instead of elaborate dinners, tea at the 
Chevy Chase Club instead uf crowded 
receptions, games of bridge arranged on 
the spur of the moment, motor rides in 
Rock Creek Park and around the Speed- 
way—less chance of enlarging our visiting 
lists, but far more of strengthening the 


There is no 
time of year that I love like the autumn. 
It seems to me to have all the fulfilment 
of middle age, exactly as spring has all the 
promise of youth; and I have never had a 


friendships we already have. 


happier one than this has been. For the 
first time Washington has begun to seem 
like home to me, not merely a place of 
obligatory and temporary residence; the 
women whom I know not merely pleasant 
official acquaintances, but friends who have 
become very dear indeed. 

My own engagement calendar seems to 
be always full nowadays, whatever the 
season, and I hurried down from Pine Grove 
Farm to get here in time for the annual con- 
vention of the Child Hygiene Association, 
which met here early in the month at Con- 
tinental Hall—a building which is becoming 
more and more charged with international 
significance. ‘Regard for the importance 
of child care is almost as general as that 
personal love of children which is one of the 
tenderest sentiments of our civilization,” 
President Harding said in the letterofgreet- 
ing read at the opening session, and as I 
looked about the great gathering and saw 
the different types of men and women who 
had come from all over the world to confer 
on Child Hygiene, [realized more fully than 
ever before, I think, how truly general 


this regard is. (Continued on page 127) 
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eA Service to 


OOD Housekeeping Institute wishes to help you. 

at 105 W. 39th St., New York City, household equipment is investigated in 

both a practical and a technical way ‘so that we can guide you in your selection. 
We want to share with you the knowledge we have gained through our own ex- 
perience. We want toshare with you the help we have acquired through our con- 
tact with other housekeepers. Won’t you consult us, then, and accept our services? ¢ 
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HE experienced _ house- 
keeper usually has very 

little difficulty in replen- 

ishing her equipment or 
adding to it, because she has 
learned to know what she actually 
needs and perhaps what luxuries 
would complete her outfit. The 
beginner, however, is very much at 
sea. She may know what she 
wants, but a large percentage of 
her wants may be more or less 
luxuries which she feels that she 
can not afford. She is not sure 
just what to eliminate to keep 
her initial outlay down to rock 
bottom. It is, therefore, princi- 
pally to help the new housekeeper 
select her equipment intelligent- 
ly that this article has been planned. 
When furnishing the new home, the 
living-room is usually given first attention, 
because it is in this room that the family 
spend the greater part of their time when 
at home. The kitchen is sometimes given 
second thought, but more often is con- 
sidered last. We firmly believe that the 
living-room should be made as comfortable 
and as attractive as possible, but we also 
believe that the kitchen should be given 
ample consideration, for here somebody, 
perhaps a member of the family or per- 
haps a maid, will spend a great deal of time, 
and her working conditions should be 
attractive, restful, and efficient. Further- 
more, a great expenditure of money on 
the other rooms usually means that a 
small amount is left for the service rooms. 
The result is that smaller equipment of 
inferior quality is selected, and the larger 


labor-savers can not even be considered. 
0 




















A machine of multiple uses in the kitchen 


This is not economy in the long run. Let 
the same rule prevail for each room. 
Limit yourself to only a few things, but 
let them be good investments, then add 
the rest one at a time as you can afford 
them. ; 

We shall have to confine ourselves in 
this article to a discussion of types of 
equipment. We can not attempt to list 
retail prices, but we shall be ready to 
supplement this article with a com- 
plete list of the necessary equipment, in- 
cluding approximate prices. Our quota- 
tions, of course, can not be considered a 
price list, due to the fluctuation of mar- 
ket prices, but they will give the beginner 
an approximate idea of the value of 
this type of equipment. This bulletin 
can be obtained by sending twenty-five 
cents in stamps to Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
INSTITUTE, 105 West 39th Street, New 
York City, New York. 


After planning your kitchen to 
make it attractive in appearance 
and restful to work in, select 
equipment which is well designed 
for its particular purpose. Your 
kitchen will then be a peak of 
efficiency. 

Of the permanent equipment, 
the range and sink are absolute 
essentials of every kitchen. The 
type of range selected will depend 
to a great extent on local condi- 
tions. Gas and electric ranges 
require less attention than other 
types, but in localities where these 
fuels are not available, coal, wood, 
or kerosene ranges can be used 
efficiently. When considering the 
purchase of an electric range, how- 
ever, the electric rate should affect your 
decision. A rate higher than five cents a 
kilowatt hour will probably result in an 
excessive operating cost, but below that 
you will find it comparable with other 
fuels. Regardless of the fuel, satisfactory 
cooking results can be obtained with each 
type of range if it is used correctly and 
given the right kind of care. 

The sink is usually a lifetime purchase. 
It will pay, therefore, to invest in one 
which will withstand the years and years 
of hard service it will receive. It will 
also pay you in terms of energy and time 
saved if you will select one equipped with 
two drainboards. We have found such a 
sink about the most efficient des:gned, 
because it makes for order in dishwashing. 
A sink with drainboards cast in one piece 
is the best selection, because it can be 
most easily cared for. It is, however, 
the most expensive type. Where it can not 
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‘forded, separate drain- 
boards of wood or metal can be 
d. Ifspace is limited, select 
sink with a single drain- 
board and substitute a movable 
table for the second drainboard. 
\ kitchen cabinet, whether 
ready-built or built in the kitch- 
en when the house is being con- 
structed, is a very helpful piece 
of equipment. Kitchen cabi- 
nets on the market make real, 
active work centers because of 
their details such as the flour 
bin, sugar bin, bread and cake 
drawers, etc. But because of 
their limited size they must be 
supplemented with additional 
storage cabinets. These may be 
purchased, or they may be built 
in. Kitchen cabinets may be 
purchased in either wood or 
metal. We recommend both. 
The metal is the more expen- 
sive of the two, but represents the more 
durable construction. 

Although the kitchen cabinet provides 
working surface, a table is usually neces- 
sary. A metal-top table which is light 
enough in weight to ‘be readily moved 
about to where it is most needed is a very 
good selection. 

In the selection of a refrigerator one is 
given a very wide range. The outside 
finish, whether an oak stain and varnish 
or white enamel, is a matter Of personal 
taste. The most essential part of a 
refrigerator is the insulation, and this you 
can not easily determine for yourself by 
inspection. Rely, then, upon the tests 
of Goop HousEKEEPING INSTITUTE and 
make your selection from its approval list. 

As for the lining, you will find 

that the most expensive types have a 
lining which is seamless. The ease of 
cleaning such a compartment is obvious. 
A porcelain lining is probably the most 
expensive if one considers only the 
initial cost, but it should represent 
years and years of service. A baked 
enamel lining ranks next in price and 
durability. This represents a popular 
choice and a very good one. The 
painted enamel lining is less durable, 
but less expensive. Among the least 
expensive linings are slate and galva 
nized iron. 

Right here we wish to say a word 
about the electric refrigerator. As yet 
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- its initial cost is high for the average- 


sized household, but its operating cost 
is fairly low. A test of one of these 
machines showed that it cost on an 
average of thirty cents a day at a rate 
of ten cents a kilowatt hour to operate 
it during the summer months. Its 
refrigerating quality, evenness of tem- 
perature, and labor-saving value are its 
noteworthy features. Where ice can not 
be obtained, it proves itself almost a 
life-saver. 

There is just one suggestion which 
we wish to make in fairness to both 
purchaser and manufacturer. Be sure, 


before purchasing one of these ma- 
your machine can be 


chines, that 


Every laundry should have a storage 
cabinet large enough to hold all the 
Supplies and utensils needed therein 
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serviced promptly if need be. Most 
manufacturers prefer to take care of the 
servicing themselves, and some will not be 
responsible for trouble caused by adjust- 
ments made by individuals unfamiliar 
with the mechanism. 

For the large-sized household the piece 
of equipment illustrated on page 70 is a 
true labor-saver, and to a great extent a 
time-saver. It is an electrically-operated 
machine for performing every mixing, 
beating, or grinding operation in con- 
nection with the preparation of food. It 
mixes cakes and pastry, beats eggs, grinds 
coffee and meat, chops ice for ice-cream, 
and turns the freezer. Its initial cost is 
rather high, and its size rather large for 
the small household, but for large homes 
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it would prove a very active 
kitchen help. 

The type of wagon shown on 
page 73 isa piece of equipment 
most useful in the service 
quarter. Too much can not 
be said in praise of it as a step- 
saver, whether it is carrying 
dishes to or from the table or 
from the dishpan to the china 
closet. 

The smaller equipment, cook- 
ing utensils, and devices are 
next in order. The size must 
be judged by the size of the 
family and the amount of enter- 
taining tobedone. The specific 
requirements of your family will 
also dictate most of the things 
you will need, and on the other 
hand any things which you can 
readily eliminate. For example, 
if you do not plan to make 
bread or ice-cream at home, vou 
need not include a bread-mixer or ice- 
cream freezer in your list. 

For the smaller cooking equipment 
select the material you prefer. The 
Institute has approved utensils of every 
material—aluminum, enamel, agate, cast 
iron, Russia iron, earthenware, vitreous 
enamel, and glassware. For all practical 
purposes we have found no difference in 
fuel economy in the use of any ware. In 
selecting cooking utensils for daily use, 
consider the weight. Extremely heavy ones 
will surely be tiresome to handle, and on 
the other hand very light ware will soon lose 
its shape and in the end prove to be a 
wasteful expenditure of money. Durabil- 
ity, therefore, should be considered along 
with weight. No matter what the material 

may be, select the best quality. Adapt 

your utensils to the type of range you 
aretouse In other words, if it is to be 
an electric range, select flat-bottom 
utensils the same diameter as_ the 
burners, so that no heat will be wasted. 

Saucepans, Berlin kettles, and tea- 
kettles are usually available in cast or 
sheet aluminum, enameled sheet iron, 
and agate. Enamel ware is very attrac- 
tive and sufficiently durable for its 
purpose. However, the finish will not 

‘withstand careless treatment. Agate 

ware is not so expensive, but is quite as 

durable. Aluminum ware is the most 
expensive, but the most durable. 

Where the utensils are to be put in the 

hands of a helper, aluminum is prob- 

ably the best selection unless the 
housekeeper prefers to buy the less 
expensive utensils and discard them for 

a new set when they become chipped. 

As for the cleaning, enamel or agate 

ware is slightly easier to clean than 

aluminum. The secret of caring for 
aluminum, however, lies in prevention. 

Do not permit it to get ahead of you; 

give it a rub each time it is washed. 

For baking dishes we have found 
glass, porcelain, vitreous china, Russia 
iron, and aluminum ware equally effi- 
cient in producing brown surfaces. 

Tinned ware is most satisfactory after 

it has become darkened through usage, 
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In the photograph above you will notice 
some of the smaller equipment which 
makes for efficiency in the ma 
































The kitchen cabinet, with 
its added conveniences of 
sugar bin, flour bin, and 
bread and cake drawer, is 
a very active piece of 
equipment. ‘With all her 
necessary tools within 
reach, the housekeeper will 
find it a perfect work center 





Extra storage space in a 
cabinet is limited. You 
will need auxiliary storage 
cupboards for your addi- 
tional cooking equipment 
or service dishes, and prob- 
ably for food,too. Such cab- 
inets may be built in or may 
be purchased ready built 
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so that it will absorb the heat rapidly. 

For frying, select cast aluminum or iron. 
Sheet iron or cast iron may be used for the 
skillet, but for the deep-fat frving kettle 
be sure the metal iscast. The rounded or 
Scotch kettle is the best design. 

Griddles of cast iron, cast aluminum, 
and soapstone are all good. The metal 
griddles require greasing, while the soap- 
stones do not. The cast iron must be 
thoroughly seasoned before using, and this 
holds for any cast-iron utensil. It should 
be scrubbed with a stiff brush or steel 
wool, and hot soapsuds, and then boiled 
in a washing soda solution for several 
hours to remove every bit of loose carbon 
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from the pores of the .etal. Then scour 
and scrub again in hot soapsuds and rinse. 
Finally, put into the kettle small pieces of 
suet and allow it to try out slowly in a 
warm oven. Frequently rub the suet 
around the sides of the utensil. When the 
utensil is well soaked with fat, empty the 
excess and use some crumpled white paper 
to wipe the utensil clean. It is then ready 
for use and will improve with age. This 
is the reason that our grandmothers’ cast- 
iron kettles are considered so valuable. 

In considering roasters, the design is 
most important. A trivet or rack upon 
which to place the food to be roasted 
should be supplied. If the roaster is 
provided with a cover, there should be an 
opening in it for the escape of some steam, 
so that perfect, brown, carameled surfaces 
can be produced. We would advise that 
an uncovered roaster be used rather than 
one having a poorly designed cover. 

Casseroles may be of glass, vitrified 
china, or pottery. Any of these may be 
used in the table service. If made of cast 
iron or cast aluminum, they are excellent 
for stews and oven simmering. 

In selecting mixing bowls, watch out for 
weight. It is preferable to have them 
light. Bowls which are deep and conical] 
in shape are a good design for mixing pur- 
poses, especially small quantities. 

One measuring cup is essential, but two 
will increase the efficiency of your equip- 
ment. One can then be used for dry ingre- 
dients and the other, provided with a lip, 
for liquids. The choice may be glass, 
aluminum, or tin. 

The latest note in kitchen cutlery is 
stainless steel. With knives of this kind, 
the drudgery of scouring is eliminated. 
Forks, too, may be purchased with tines 
of this material. Whether you select 


These Institute bulletins 
will give you added help 
in your housekeeping prob- 
lems: ‘Kitchens Planned 
for Convenience,” “‘As the 
Institute Cleans,” and 
“Washing Without Boil- 
ing.” They are fifteen cents 
each, postage prepaid 


A broom cabinet such as 
the one below would be 
an asset to any household 
not possessing one. It 
may be located in the 
kitchen as part of the 
cabinet system. A cabinet 
on each floor will prove a 
step-saver to the worker 
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knives of stainless steel or not, be sure they 
are well shaped for their purpose. A 
housekeeper can save herself many an 
irritable moment by having a good set of 
these essential tools. While speaking of 
knives, let us not forget to include a knife 
sharpener. On page 73 we have illus- 
trated for you a group of knives and forks 
together with an assortment of cooking 
devices. This group would meet the 
needs of the average family. Two 
wooden spoons, one with a slotted bowl, 
are very good tools. Measuring spoons 
make for accuracy in cooking and are 
especially helpful to the person just 
learning to cook. Even the smallest 
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kitchen calls for a can opener, ice pick, 

pair of scissors, potato masher, cork- 
screw. egg-beater, grater, and biscuit 
and cooky cutters. 

The linen for the service quarter is the 
next consideration. Do not be fooled, 
in buying toweling which you think is 
very reasonable in price, by the sizing 
or filling. It may resemble pure linen 
before laundering, but after the sizing 
is removed, it becomes very sleazy. 
Buy a good quality of toweling. You 
will find it much more satisfactory to 
launder than a cheap cotton variety. 
Then, too, select different patterns for 
different purposes. The toweling witha 
fine, blue stripe forming a square is 
excellent for glassware. For dishes, select a 
heavier kind with a border stripe, and for 
hand towels either all white or a stripe of 
another color. For dish cloths loosely- 
woven cotton material is best. Include 
in your linen list a goodly supply of 
cheese-cloth. You will find many uses for it. 

Passing on to the cleaning equipment, 
we wish, first of all, to introduce to you the 
broom closet on page 72. This may be 
one of the storage sections of the kitchen 
cabinet, or it may be built in some other 
more convenient part of the service quar- 
ter. A broom closet on each floor of the 
house is not too much to plan for when 
building. It is almost needless for us to 
tell you that such a cabinet makes for 
orderliness in keeping the cleaning equip- 
ment out of sight. It also protects 
brushes and mops and, as a result, 
lengthens their lives. 

Of the cleaning tools themselves, we 
believe the vacuum cleaner is one of the 
most valuable in that it is a true energy 
saver as well as a cleaner. Every house- 
hold needs a broom or floor brush, dust 
brush and pan, a floor dust-mop, a mop 
for floor polishing, and dust cloths. A 
piece of chamois is excellent for windows 
and mirrors. For scrubbing one should 
have a wet mop, brush, pail—and 2 mop- 
wringer, if the mop or pail does not have 
one. There are many more specialized 


This assort- 
ment of kit- 
chen cutlery 
and smaller 
cooking de- 
vices is ade- 
quate for the 
average 
household 
































The service wagon is a step-saver 


brushes, such as the radiator brush, wall 
brush, and furniture brush, which would 
be an asset to any new _ housekeeper. 
Whatever polish for floor or furniture you 
decide on, use them throughout the entire 
house and thus simplify your cleaning. 

In your silver cleaning basket keep a 
couple of metal polishing cloths, a metal 
polish, a silver cleaning paste, plate for 
cleaning silver by electrolysis, and some 
soft, flannel polishing cloth. 

Let us next consider the laundry. In 
planning your house, locate the laundry 
on the first floor if possible. The  expe- 
rience of many housekeepers has convinced 
us that that is the best place for it. It 
the washing is to be done by the house- 
keeper herself, it will save her steps if she 
is called to attend to other duties. If the 
washing is to be done by a helper, the 
housekeeper can then give the necessary 
supervision without making it too con- 
spicuous. 

The laundry trays, or so-called “tubs,” 
of white enameled iron or cream pottery 
are most attractive and easy to keep clean. 
Gray soapstone trays are less expensive, 
but they are not so much of a tell-tale 
as to cleanliness as the white tray. 

Every laundry should have a cabinet 
or storage cupboard for supplies. On page 
71 we have shown you one large enough 
to hold all the necessary supplies. 















A table is also esssential, and one 
with a metal top is preferable. A 
small laundry stove should be included. 
A gas plate of two or three burners is 
adequate. It may be placed on a 
bench built for the purpose, or on a 
table with the legs made shorter so as 
to have it a convenient height. 
Thesmaller equipment, which we have 
illustrated at the top of page 71, makes 
for efficiency in the laundry. The 
hamper is made of fiber and wood. It 
is light in weight and easy to keep clean. 
The clothes tree is very convenient 
either for drying small pieces indoors or 
for holding the clothes after they have 
been ironed. When not in use the arms 
may be placed in a vertical position so as 
to take up the minimum amount of room. 
You will notice the clothes basket on a low 
bench. This was once a table, the legs of 
which were shortened to bring the top 
eighteen inches from the floor. Having 
casters on each leg, it can be rolled from 
one place to another, thus eliminating an 
untold amount of stooping and lifting on 
the part of the worker. An indoor clothes 
dryer attached to the ceiling is a great 
convenience on days when the clothes can 
not be hung out of doors. 

From our previous articles you know 
that we highly endorse the washing ma- 
chine. If your initial outlay can not include 
a washer, by all means plan your laundry 
so that you can readily install one at some 
future time. By this we mean to locate 
an electric outlet conveniently. Then, too, 
instruct the plumber to provide a means for 
draining the machine, so as to obviate the 
lifting of the water. 

Every well-equipped laundry should have 
its own utensils for starch making and its 
equipment for stain removal. In other 
words, do not interchange cooking and 
laundry utensils. Select your starch kettle 
—in fact, all your laundry utensils—of 
enamel oragate ware. For the spoons selec 
enamel or wood. These materials will not be 
affected by any of the washing compounds 
or other chemicals used in the laundry. 


All these 
utensils make 
selections of 
which any 
kitchen might 
be proud. 
Notice the 
variety of 
materials to 
choose from 
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child would be brought up on a farm 


HERE are many reasons why chil- 
dren should be brought up in the 
country. I am going to dwell on 
only one of these reasons. Chil- 

dren in the country have the opportunity, 
and sometimes the necessity, of early learn- 
ing the dignity of healthful, outdoor labor. 
In the cities there are almost no healthful, 
pleasurable, outdeor home duties that a 
child can do. If he is the offspring of 
wealthy parents, he probably has oppor- 
tunities to play in the garden or, perhaps, 
help the gardener during the early spring. 
He is usually not there in the summer. 
The child of ordinarily well-to-do parents 
has no garden or front yard in the city. 
Most of the moderately well-to-do live in 
flats, while the poorer people live in 
crowded tenement houses, usually in nar- 
row streets or alleys. 

It is pathetic, during the warm weather, 
to go through that part of a great city 
where the tenement houses are most 
abundant. One sees ill-clad and poorly-fed 
specimens of young humanity, squatted on 
doorsteps, or sitting on pavements, or, per- 
haps, endeavoring to play some little game, 
while the heat reflected from the walls and 
the streets makes visible waves in the air. 
Such a child is denied all the blessings of 
good sanitary surroundings, and _ partic- 
ularly that greatest blessing which can 
come to a child, the early habit of happy 
service. 

My earliest recollections are concerned 
with doing the family 
chores. The first frag- 
ments of memory of life 
on the old farm are asso- 
ciated with work in the 
garden, or about the 
house and yard, and at 
a later date, about the 
barn and spring house. 

Among my early du- 
ties was carrying water 
from the spring. Our 
house was built on high 
ground as a protection 
from the malaria supposed, to be the cause 
of the ague. We had a cistern near the 
corner of the house, but very often it was 
dry, and it was not generally used at any 
time for drinking purposes. Being soft 
water, it lent itself particularly well to 
laundry purposes. Our drinking water 
came from the spring, which bubbled up 
through the limestone some two hundred 
and fifty yards to the north of the house, 
near a creek which ran through the place 
from east to west. On the other side of 
the creek, a little farther up, was quite a 
famous spring which, because of its tem- 
perature, was known as the “cold spring.” 
It came out from a huge cleft in the rock 
just at the edge of the creek, and during 


I 


the driest season it afforded a generous 
stream of very cold water. It was a little 
too remote for carrying to the house, so 
we used the spring near by. 

The spring water was contained in a 
natural bowl which the water had worn 
out of the limestone. It was of such a 
depth that the bucket could be dipped 
directly into it and filled with water at one 
stroke. Of course, in my early Services as 
Aquarius, I had only a small pail holding 
about a gallon, which I carried about two- 
thirds full. As I grew older and reached 
the age of seven or eight years, the size of 
the pail was correspondingly increased. 
Bringing up the water was the duty of 
myself and younger brother, the first of 
the daily chores which I practiced. 

When my mother was spinning on the 
small spinning wheel, my brother and I 
took turns at turning the wheel for her so 
as to save her feet that labor. My brother 
was particularly partial to this service. I 
also distinctly remember helping to wash 
the wool, which we -did in the deeper 
waters of the brook. As the wool was 
sheared in the spring, we were always bare- 
footed, and this added still more to the 
pleasure of the work. 

As I grew older, about the age of 
seven or eight years, I was inducted 
into the mysteries of milking, and soon 
learned to be quite proficient in that 
line of service. As we rarely kept 
more than two cows, it was not a 


WISH every mother who reads this 
article could realize the supreme impor- 


tance of teaching her boys and girls some 
small, useful service about the home’”’ 





very difficult job for us each to milk one. 

We were still barefooted when the first 
frosty mornings came in October. Our 
cows were not kept under cover at that 
season, and as the milking hour was early, 
they usually had not risen from their beds. 
When they got up, we arranged their 
position so that our bare feet touched the 
spot in which they had lain overnight. I 
did not know at that time that the natural 
temperature of a cow was three degrees 
higher than that of the human animal, but 
I did know that the spot where the cow 
had lain seemed particularly grateful to 
my naked feet. 

About this age we had other small duties 
added to those already acquired. Bringing 


in the firewood in the winter soon became 
the particular duty of us boys. We were 
not expected to bring in the backlog. That 
was often so heavy that it was rolled with 
hand spikes into the broad fireplace. 

My father’s favorite backlog was cut 
from the green gum tree. The gum, in so 
far as we knew at that date, had no value 
whatever as a forest product. It was so 
tough that it could not be split; it was 
not used at all for lumber because of the 
great abundance of walnut, oak, and pop- 
lar; it was difficult to burn in clearing the 
land, and so it was valued solely for its 
service as a backlog. A good, green gum 
backlog, properly fitted into its place, 
would serve for two or three days as a 
splendid surface for radiating heat, thus 
adding much to the comfort of the cold 
winter days and nights. 

The wood which we boys brought in was 
the forestick and the smaller pieces of 
wood that were placed between the fore- 
stick and the backlog. The kindlings 
were usually chips or dried bark or twigs 
which could easily be ignited. When bed- 
time came and evening prayers were said, 
the coals were covered up with ashes 
which kept them well overnight. Father, 
who was the first to rise, would make the 
fire, and soon our waking ears were greeted 
with the roar of the blaze, which was not 
very grateful to us, because we knew that 
in a few moments the voice of our father 
would be heard saying, “Come, boys, it is 
time to get up.” In the 
winter mornings _ this 
was long before day- 
light, but on arising we 
enjoyed the fruits of 
our industry of the 
night before in the form 
of a blazing fire, radi- 
ating heat in all direc- 
tions, and making a 
pleasing spectacle in the 
old fireplace. 

So, all the days of my 
childhood I was taught 
more and more the dignity, beauty, and 
utility of service in the way of manual 
labor. Each of us had his part, however 
small, in the smooth running of the house- 
hold. 

At the age of ten I began regular farm 
work, being intrusted at that age with one 
of the gentle horses harnessed to what we 
called a single-shovel plow. I still had to 
reach up for the handles, but I soon became 
an expert plow boy. 

I also became an expert corn dropper. 
We had no mechanical corn planters in 
those days. The field was laid off by a 
single-shovel plow into squares of about 
three feet on each (Continued on page 102) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 78) 

















“SOUP MAKES THE WHOLE MEAL TASTE BETTER “S 


Nineteen Hundred and Twenty Three 
Will be a glorious year for me 
ith lofty ambition 
And Campbell’s nutrition 
I'll make it one long Jubilee! 
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* 5k ae YOSEPH GampBELL COMPANY of %F 


CAMDEN, N.J., U-S.A- 





Aiming high! 


Call on our famous chefs and our great kitchens to 
give you a “lift” every day. Let them help you in 
the coming year to make your home even brighter 
and better than it is. Every member of your family 
will enjoy the delicious and nourishing Campbell’s 
Soups. And they save your time for other things. 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


is a dish of real substantial food—thirty-two ingredients 
blended with utmost skill. Baby limas, dainty 
peas, luscious tomatoes, sugary corn, white and sweet 
potatoes, tasty turnips, Chantenay carrots, snow-white 
celery, chopped cabbage, alphabet macaroni, fine 
barley, French leeks, okra, and fresh parsley, with 
rich beef broth to tempt the appetite. Aim high 
tonight! Serve this delicious soup! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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Remember! Only 
Water Removed 


OWHERE in all 

nature is to be found 
a more complete food 
than whole milk. Carna- 
tion Milk is just that— 
rich, whole milk with 
about 60% of the water re- 
moved by evaporation. 
When you add a little more 
than an equal part of water 
toalarge can of Carnation 
you get one quart of pure, 
rich, whole milk. Use 
Carnation for every milk 
purpose, for drinking, 
cooking, and for coffee. 
You will find it economi- 
cal, convenient and pure. 


CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS Co. 


126 Consumers Building, Chicago 
*” 226 Stuart Building, Seattle 


Carnatio 


ry as: 
ik = 
**From Contented Cows” 7 


The label is red and white 


Cream of Tomato Soup—2 tsp. sugar, % tsp. soda, 
1 slice onion, 14% cups water, 4 tbsp. butter, 14 can 
tomato (2 cups), 2 cloves, 1 tsp. salt, | cup Carnation 
Miik, 1 cup water, 4 tbsp. flour, % tsp. pepper, 
6 pepper corns, bit of bay leaf. Cook tomatoes, 
1% cups of water, seasonings and sugar slowly 
for twenty minutes. Strain; add salt and soda. 
Melt butter; add flour, stirring constantly. Add 
Carnation Milk diluted with one cup of water. 
Cook until thickened, stirring occasionally. Com- 
bine with the strained tomatoes, adding the 
tomatoes to the milk. Serve at once. This recipe 
serves six people. 


The Carnation Cook Book contains 
more than 100 tested economical recipes. 
You will find many helpful suggestions 
init. It will be sent free at your request. 
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Utensils Adapted To The Size of The 
Family—As I grew to womanhood in a large 
family and learned to cook by helping prepare 
meals for a goodly number of people, it was 
hard, when I married, to cook the proper 
quantity of food for just the two of us. My 
husband did not like to eat left-overs, but try 
as I might, we had them until I saw some very 
small utensils in a department store. The pans, 
saucepan, and frying-pan were so small that 
using them made cooking seem like play, but 
I could not put too much in them, and I saved 
more than their cost by the economical use of 
food, which the tiny utensils made necessary. 

E. H. B., Ida. 


To Remove a Cork—When a cork can not 
readily be removed from a bottle, place the 
bottle, neck down, in some warm water, or 
hold it under the hot-water faucet for a minute. 
The cork can then be easily removed. 

Mrs. L. I. H., Can. 


When Pressing Wool Dresses—When 
| pressing wool dresses or men’s suits, the 
pressing cloth should be wool or part wool. 
|For the use of a woolen pressing cloth will 
ward off that shiny look. 

Mrs. C. D. P., N. Dak. 


To Clean Parchment Lamp-Shades—Use 
any standard polishing cream on a soft cloth 
on a parchment lamp-shade. Wipe it gently, 
without rubbing, on only a small portion of 
the shade at one time. Then wipe off the 
cream with a damp cloth. The same process 
will remove the dust and smoke from a wooden 
lamp-shade and from gilt picture frames. I 
used it effectively last fall on all three. They 
are still bright and clean. E. M. C., Pa. 





To Remove Tarnish From Silver Lace— 
Some pieces of silver lace had become soiled 
and tarnished green. First, I washed them by 
shaking the lace in a jar of white soap lather. 
Then, to remove the tarnish, I put them in a 
vessel with the aluminum plate used for clean- 
ing silver in the bottom. I then followed the 
directions for cleaning silver, gold, or plated 
articles. The tarnish disappeared, and the 
lace looked like new. Always stretch the lace 
into shape on a soft towel and leave it to dry 
after cleaning. E. W., N.Y. 


To Keep Black Satin Slippers Clean— 
Take a stiff bristle brush such as is used for 
shoes and pour a little non-inflammable clean- 
ing fluid on one end of the brush. Rub the 
shoe thoroughly with the moistened bristles, 
first with a circular motion to remove the dust, 
and then with long strokes to smooth down the 
nap. Your slippers will always look bright and 
new, and all spots are removed in this way. 

Mrs. L. S., Cal. 


A Use For The Magnet—I find a child’s 
magnet tied to my sewing machine a wonderful 
help and time-saver. If I drop a needle, I 
simply swing the string to which the magnet 
is tied, and it picks the needle up. No back- 
bending or eye-strain is necessary. 

Mrs. J. M., N. J. 


DISCOVERIES that are original along any line of household duties are 

always solicited. One Dollar will be paid for each suggestion accept- 
ed, and you will greatly assist us by enclosing a stamped, addressed 
envelope, rather than just a stamp, for the return of unavailable material. 
Address GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE, 105 W. 39th St., New York 


To Keep Shoulder-Straps in Place—A 
great many women, I am sure, have been made 
uncomfortable by not being able to keep the 
shoulder-straps of their underwear from peep- 
ing out from under the now-so-popular bateau 
neck-line of their dresses. I have found a sim- 
ple and safe way of keeping the straps out of 
sight. Sew the end of a piece of baby ribbon, 
one and one-quarter inches long, to the extreme 
point of the neck-line at the shoulder. A 
snapper at the end of this baby ribbon has 
its mate sewed to the inside of the shoulder 
seam at a distance of one and one-quarter 
inches from the neck-line. In putting on the 
dress, slip the tiny piece of baby ribbon under 
the shoulder-straps of your underwear and 
snap it in place on the dress. The unsightly 
straps are kept securely in place and are, at 
the same time, taken off your mind. This can 
also be done with evening dresses that have 
narrow shoulder pieces. Mrs M.W., N.Y. 


An Easy Way To Clean Porcelain Sinks 
and Fixtures—I find the cleaning of porcelain 
fixtures an easy and speedy task, because of a 
small sewing-machine oil-can filled with kero- 
sene, and a cloth, which I keep in an inconspic- 
uous place in my bathroom. By pressing the 
bottom of the oil-can, the oil spurts forth 
wherever you wish it, and as much as you 
need, and with the cloth soon makes the sink 
or lavatories spotless. One is also surprised 
to find how long the can may be used before 
refilling is necessary. Mrs. W. B., 0. 


For The Kiddies’ Rompers—The first 
thing which happens to the children’s rompers 
and gingham aprons is that the little patch 
pockets pull loose. If too securely sewed for 
ripping, they tear away the goods. I have 
found it a wonderful saving to reinforce the 
pockets by stitching on the wrong side of the 
garment a piece of the material a little larger 
than the pocket. Mrs. W.C. P., Pa 


To Break Up Lumpy Sugar—I have found 
that it saves time and trouble, when breaking 
up lumpy powdered sugar, to put it in a large 
paper bag, lay the bag on one side on the bread- 
board, and roll with the rolling-pin. There is 
no soiled rolling-pin, no soiled bread-board, 
and the sugar is fine and clean. 

Mrs.C.L S., Cal. 


Reheating Doughnuts—In heating dough- 
nuts, lay them on several thicknesses of brown 
paper in the pan. The paper absorbs the 
grease, and the result is much more satis- 
factory. Mrs. J. T. W., S.C. 


For a Children’s Party—For a children’s 
party, a very attractive table decoration can 
be achieved by means of animal crackers 
standing on vanilla wafers. Dip the feet of 
each animal in frosting or in plain white of egg 
and fasten to a wafer. Arrange the animals 
in a row down the middle of the table, or 
place one at each plate. At the sight of the 
menagerie, the children will all exclaim with 
delight. Mrs. F. B. S., Ta. 
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Akron—!! Orpheum Arcade 

Albany— tlewett’s Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl St. 
Altoona~ Bendheim’s, 1302 llth Ave, 
Ashevill: -Pollock’s 

Atlanta~ Carlton Shoe & Clo. Co, 
Baltimoi 325 No. Charles St. 
Birming!\:m—219 North 19th St, 
Bostun- Jordan Marsh Co, 
Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 

Brook] 414 Fulton St, 

Buffalo- 039 Main St. 

Burlington, Vt.—Lewis & Blancherd 





Butte—!lubert Shoe Co. 

Canton, 0.—H. M. Horton Co. 
Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 
Charlestun—J. F. Condon & Sons 


Charlotte—221 Piedmont Bldg. 

a _{ 30 E, Randolph St. (Room 502) 
Chicago) 1059 Leland (near Winthrop) 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—Graner- Powers, 1274 Euclid Ave, 
Columbia, 8S. C.—Watson Shoe Co. 
Colorado Springs— Wulff Shoe Co. 
Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3d) 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 

Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 

Denver— 224 Foster Bldg. 

Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co, | 
Detroit--41 E, Adams Ave. 
Elizabeth—Gigl’s, 1053 Elizabeth Ave, 
Elmira—C. W. O’Shea 

Erie— Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 

Fall River—-D. F. Sullivan 

Fort Wayne—Mathias 4 pp’s Sons 
Fort Worth— Washer Bros. 

Grand Rapids— Herpolsheimer Co, 
Greenville—Pollock’s 

Harrisburg—26 No. 3d St. 
Hartford—86 Pratt St. 














Houston—306 Queen Theatre Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va.— McMahon-Diehl 
} Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
| Ithaca— Rothschild Bros. | 
Jacksonville—Golden’s Bootery | 
Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bidg. | 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 
| Lancaster, Pa.—Frey’s, 3 E. King St. 
| Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 
Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co, 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. 
Los Angeles—-505 New Pantages Bldg. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. ° 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
Lynehburg—Isbell-Bowman Co, 
Madison—Family Shoe Store 
| Memphis—Odd Fellows’ Bldg. (2d floor) 
Milwaukee—Brou wer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis— 25 Eizhth St. South 
} Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—A. J. Rice & Co, 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St (2d floor) 
New Bedford—Olympia Shoe Shop 
New Castle, Pa.—229 E. Washington St. 
New Haven— 153 Court St. (2d floor) 
joa er 109 ~ ne St. (Room 200) 
Yewport, R. I.—Sullivan’s, 226 Thames St. 
gow Rochetie was ( ” 
ewYork—1l4 W. 40th St. (Opp. Public Li ) 
Norfolk—Ames & Beiacles® sasseiees 
Oakland—205 Henshaw Bldg. 
me be pees St. 
aterson—10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depot 
Peoria—Lehmann Bldg. (Room 203)" ° 
Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Plainfield—M.C Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me —Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie— Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 











Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 

| Roanoke—1. Bachrach Shoe Co. 
Rochester—148 East Ave. 

Rockford—D. J. Stewart & Co. 

| St. Louis—6516 Arcade Bldg., opp. P. O, 
St. Paul—43 E. 5th St. (Frederic Hotel) 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Brater Co. 

Salt Lake City— Walker Bros, Co. 

San Diego—The Marston Co. 

San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. (Arcade) 
Santa Barbara—Smith’s Bootery 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 
Schenectady—Patton & Hall 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 

Shreveport— Phelps Shoe Co. 

Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 

Sioux Falis—The Bee Hive 

South Bend—Ellsworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 

Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 

grracuse- 21 — St. 

| Lacoma-—255 So. 11thSt. (Fidelity T; x 
| Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. siete 
Topeka—The Pelletier Store 

| Trenton- H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Troy—%5 Third St. (2nd floor) 

| Tulsa—Lyon’s Shoe Store 

| Utica—Room 104, Foster Bldg. 

| Washington— 1319 F Street 





aterbury— Ho wland-Hughes Co, 
heeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 

Wichit a—Rorabaugh’s 

Wilmington, N. C.— Wilmington Shoe Co, 
orcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 

Yonkers—22 Maia St. 

Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 


(Agencies in 305 other cities) 
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Cantilever Stores t HEALTHY FEET FOR BODILY VIGOR —~WEAR CANTILEVERS WS 








Clired, listless, irritable or ~ 
Cheerful, and glad fo be alive ? 


AVE you ever paused at the foot 

of a long fl ght of stairs and 
dreaded to drag yourself up? Then 
you know how the woman in the pic- 
ture at the left will feel when she 
reaches the top—too tired to go an- 
other step. 


She is using her reserve vitality. She 
fails to accomplish what she ought, 
and she is missing pleasures and hap- 
piness that should be hers. Her feet, 
given her for free and joyous move- 
ment, have lost their natural spring- 
iness and become a drawback. 


Tired Feet Lead to II Health 


Doctors have traced many bodily 
ills to imprisoned, ailing feet. Impor- 
tant nerve centers that have a direct 
relation to the health of your entire 
body are located in the feet. Rheu- 
matism, backache, indigestion, heart 
trouble, and painful disturbances of 
other vital organs are a few of 
the disorders that are often as- 
cribed to them. Is it any won- 
der that your endurance de- 
pends much upon the condi- 
tion of your feet? 


A Difference of Shoes 


Now look at thesame woman 
inthe picture atthe right. Every 





In using advertisements see page 4 


step she takes in Cantilever Shoes en- 
ergizes her feet. She skips up the stairs 
in good health and buoyant spirits. 
The flexible shank of Cantilevers per- 
mits free exercise of her foot muscles, 
resulting in better circulation and 
general muscular tone. You take from 
4000 to 8000 steps each day. Why not 
build energy as you do it? 


Cantilevers Safeguard 
Your Vitality 


Cantilever Shoes are recommended 
by medical experts. They make life 
easier for any woman—whether she is 
at home, or in the professional or 
business world—and prevent many 
ills common to those who wear rigid, 
injurious shoes. The well-placed 
Cantilever heels are comfortable and 
good looking—the toes are trim, yet 
roomy. Cantilever Shoes are pleas- 
ing to the eye—and so comforting to 
the feet! 

Don’t let fatigue etch lines of weari- 
ness in your face and keep you from liv- 
ing upto your capacity. Let Cantilever 
Shoes show you the way to more happi- 
ness, Every pair is trademarked to in- 
sure your getting the genuine. If no 
dealer neas you is listed in the space at 
left of this advertisement, write the 
manufacturers, Morse & Burt Co., 2 
Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. for the 
address of a nearby dealer and for a 
booklet on foot freedom. 


Endorsed by Women’s Colleges, Women’s Clubs, Public Health 
Authorities, Physicians, Osteopaths, Directors of Physical Educa 
tion, Editors, Stage Celebrities and prominent women everywhere, 


| (antilever 
Shoe. 
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‘Relaxation 


—so necessary at times—can 
best -be had by permitting 
one's self to enjoy thorough 
comfort. 


Nothing will aid you in attaining 
this like resting your tired feet in a 
pair of cosy, Capitol Felt Slippers. 


They bring a comfort that only the 
finest of felt, careful workmanship 
and flexible leather soles, lined with 
a deep cushion of super-fine lamb’s 
wool, can give you. 


You will recognize the layer of soft 
wool as the same wool found on the 
famous Capitol Lamb's Wool Sole 
—known for generations as the ideal 
slipper sole, by women who “‘knit 
their own.” 


The Capitol is a stylish slipper too 
—and comes in a number of modish 
models, with colors to match the 
negligees and house dresses you will 
wear with them. 


Well-made Capitol Slippers for 
Father too—conservative, comfort- 
able and good looking. Bootees in 
attractive colors for the youngsters 
—that help form the desired habit 
of changing from damp, cold shoes. 


You will find the Capitol Slipper on 
sale at shoe stores, department stores, 
and general stores everywhere. 


The Wiley-Bickford-Sweet Co. 


Worcester, Mass. Hartford, Conn. 





Look for the trade-mark stamped on the sole 
of every genuine Capitol Felt Slipper. Also 
Sound on the Capitol Lamb's Wool Sole. 


Stu seston ‘etl oe, 
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Seestiot = Bae 


Questions concerning food, sanitation, and. health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelope accompanies your 


request. 


No exceptions can be made to this rule. 
advice can not be given nor can samples be analyzed. 


Prescriptional 
Address Dr. 


Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation, and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


A Mellifluous Problem 


In view of the facts that 
a variety of birds live 
chiefly on honey, that 
the ratel, an African 
badger, lives chiefly on 
honey, that the busy bee 
lives solely on honey, 
and, further, that the 
Grecian Gods are said to 
have lived on ambrosia, 
the Iranian Gods on nec- 
tar, and the Norse Gods 
on mead, do you think 
that honey contains 
properties that entitle it 
to a more important po- 
sition in the human 

| dietary than it now oc- 
cupies? Also, is it vi- 
taminous? 

Mr. R. H. J., Calif. 


dressed envelop. 


for Longer Life. 
exact physical 


Honey does not possess any property other 
than that possessed by sugar, except that it 
contains a little of the products of metabolism 
due to the activities of the bee through the 
organism of which it has passed. One of the 
principal of these products is a slight trace of 
formic acid. I do not consider that formic 
acid adds anything that is beneficial to honey 
from the human point of view. Cases have 
been recorded of poisoning due to eating honey 
in large quantities. This poisoning may pos- 
sibly be due to some excess of formic acid. 
Formic acid and its hydrolytic product, for- 
maldehyde, have both been used as food pre- 
servatives, but are forbidden by the national, 
and most of the state, food laws. I con- 
sider honey a delicious sweet, and it has 
the same réle in human dietetics as is possessed 
by other natural sirur: such as those made 
from the maple, s:ga cane and sorghum. 
Honey is almost nonvitaminiferous. 












Can not Compare the Unlike 


_ Would you kindly let me know what are the 
‘ood values and chemical properties of pre- 
pared coconut as compared to raisins? 


Mrs. J.C. M., Texas 


Prepared coconut and raisins have the fol- 
lowing composition: 


Pro- Calories 
Watertein Fat Sugar Ash Per 

% % % % % Pound 
OCODNt.. 1.6.0 a8 (ee Se SES 13 3 
RISING. <0 cose 14.6 2.6 3.3 76.1 3.4 1,605 


You will see from the above that the two 
foods are entirely different in character. The 
coconut is essentially a fat food, while raisins 
are essentially a sugar food. Raisins also 
contain tartrates of lime and potash, and 
various aromatic substances belonging to 
grapes. The chief value of prepared coconut 
is its high content of oil and fat. These two 
| articles of diet are so unlike that any real 
comparison of their properties is impractical. 





A Poor Time to Smoke 


Could you please enlighten me as to the 
| harm, if any, done to a woman if she con- 
|tinues to smoke cigarettes during pregnancy? 
| Could any_serious harm come to either child 
| or mother? Mrs. E. H. G., Oregon 


I amo bitterly opposed to the use of tobacco 
in any form or shape or time, that I am scarcely 
competent to pass an unbiased opinion on the 
question you ask. I believe that the use of 
tobacco is always harmful. If an expectant 


. WILEY has prepared for dis- 

tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for children, ‘Artificial 
Foods for Infants,’’ and ‘The Feed- 
ing of Older Children”; for adults, 
“Constipation,” ‘‘Reducing and In- 
creasing the Weight,” and “Diet in 
Pregnancy and Lactation.” 
pamphlets will be sent for five cents 
in stamps apiece and a stamped, ad- 


ested in health should send a stamped 
self-addressed envelop for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 
With its aid, your 
condition may be 
determined and improvement made 


mother desires the very 
best possible environ- 
ment for her growing 
child, she will gladly 
abandon all habits which 
may possibly prove in- 
jurious to the new life 
within her. I consider 
cigarette smoking the 
most harmful method 
of using tobacco. In 
the dawn of the new 
feminism women have 
as much right to acquire 
bad habits as men. 
Anything which will 
work injury, however, 
to the mother, not only 
injures her, but works 
even greater injury to the unborn child. 


These 


All those inter- 


Leave Fennel and Catnip Alone 


Will you kindly inform me whether catnip- 
and-fennel, made by Brewer and Company, of 
Worcester, Mass., is perfectly harmless to give 
to an infant three months old? It is well rec- 
ommended, but I hesitate about giving it for 
colic. Mrs. M. A. L., N. H. 


I am unable to guarantee the harmlessness 
of fennel and catnip. They are probably 
about as innocent as any unnatural thing that 
is given to babies. Whether or not they have 
any effect in alleviating colic, other than that 
they may be given Warm, I gravely doubt. 
They certainly have no nutritive value, and 
your baby is too young to be dosed ad libitum 
with things of this character. If drinking milk 
gives the child colic, do not let him take so 
much at a time and nurse him more frequently. 
Colic seems to be natural to many young 
children, due usually to overeating. Catnip 
and fennel are foreign to a child’s needs. The 
less you give a kaby other than milk, the 
better for him. What the child needs is milk, 
and then milk, and then, if he does not have 
colic, more milk. If the colic is too severe, 
or if you think it dangerous, consult a doctor. 


A Catastrophe 


Several weeks ago my pet cat died of chronic 
gastritis, and the surgeon was of the opinion 
that the disease was caused by some meat pre- 
servative used in the liver which is the only 
thing my cat would eat. The veterinary sur- 
geon showed me that the cat, although young, 
had decayed teeth, indicating an acid in its 
food, and this acid caused the gastritis. Since 
then a woman has told me that her cat had 
been made ill by eating meat, and three young 
girls of the poorer class said that sometimes 
the meat bought in their household had such 
a funny taste they could not eat it. Can you 
tell me what meat preservative would have 
such an effect? J. W.B, La. 


I am much interested in the catastrophe 
which deprived you of your pet cat. I am 
quite familiar with all the preservatives that 
have commonly been used in human food. I 
made exhaustive investigations as to their 
effect on the health and digestion by actual 
tests on young men. I found them all to be 
harmful. None of them, however, produced 
inflammation of the stomach. I doubt if your 
cat’s gastritis could have been caused by any 
preservative. I confess my inability to diag- 
nose the cause of the cat’s fatal illness. 
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Cn the other 
side of this wrap- 
yer areprinted 
simple directions 
{c ) getting cleaner, 
whiter, more sani- 
tary clothes. And 
with the utmost 
ease and safety. 
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Sa Fels-Naptha is a wonderfully efficient laundry soap. It 
mae washes clothes so completely clean there isn’t the slightest 
‘oung hot Suatinn attraction left for germs. Not mere cleanliness, but Fels-Naptha 
“The . You can tell Cleanliness ! 

7 by, the smee Those little dirt-patches where germs feed and breed may be 
hen invisible to the naked eye, but the real naptha in Fels-Naptha 
vere, finds and flushes them out. Its work done, the naptha 
7 The original and genuine naptha soap, vanishes, leaving the clothes clean, sweet and sanitary. 

in the red-and-green wrapper. Buy it in io te - 
the convenient, ten-bar carton. Use Fels-Naptha for your finery, as well as for the heavier, 

ronie dirtier pieces. Remember, it “washes everything washable; 
bees cleans everything cleanable.” And the results are agreeably 
- surprising! 

yung, ; : 

its Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than soap and 
a naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blend of splendid soap 
imes and real naptha in a way that brings out the best in these two 
su . . 

you great cleaners. Clothes are washed hygienically clean. That’s 
a why Fels-Naptha is “health insurance.” Start using it today. 
phe Fels-Naptha’s wonderful efficiency. Send 2¢ in stamps 

ne . yr tthe TEST for sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 
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THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


In using advertisements see page 4 79 












«Spanish 
GREEN 


OLIVES 


y AY 
a laste worn 
cullivalin 


N dinner tables that reflect 

a perfect knowledge of 
social requirements, you will 
find green olives. 

The thought of green olives 
enchants the taste. The salty, 
tangy flavor is so inviting that 
you get a craving to bite into 
the firm, plump, meaty fruit. 
And you just have to have some. 

When you get hungry for 
green olives, eat all you want. 
They’re good for you. The 
olive oil in them is wholesome 


and healthful. 


Backward appetites need 
green olives. For they are the 
finest of appetizers. They make 
your meals taste better. 


Use green olives to make 
salads and sandwiches. Use 
them as garnishes. Keep them 
on your table. Buy a bottle or 
two today—you and your family 
will enjoy them. 


AMERICAN IMPORTERS 


of Spanish Green Olives 
200 Fifth Ave., New York City 





Hearts of Lettuce grab bag, or dec- 
oration for the center of the table 
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By ELAINE, 


Entertainment Editor 


ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS IN STAMPS ADDRESSED TO ELAINE, ENTER- 


TAINMENT EDITOR, GOOD 


HOUSEKEEPING, 


119 WEST 40TH STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY, COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE HAVE-A-HEART 


VALENTINE PARTY WILL BE SENT TO YOU 


Cm & bh 


END your requests for Valentine sug- 
gestions early! It makes no difference 
how soon you order them, but it makes a 

great deal of difference how Jae you order 
them. 

Each year, letters asking for the new Valen- 
tine Party come pouring in at the last minute 
in such volume that it is almost impossible to 
see that every one receives the instructions in 
time to prepare for the party. So this year 
Goop HouseKEEFING has stolen a march on 
time, and prepared the Valentine instructions 
far enough in advance to enable every one to 
receive them satisfactorily. 

This year the Valentine Party has been 
planned so as to be suitable for the widest 
possible varieties of en- 
tertaining. It can be 
arranged equally well 
for a party at home for 
the younger set or 
young married people, 
or it can be adapted for 
use as either a school 
or club affair. 

There is a wise hint 
to the Valentine host- 


wintertime 


SEASONABLE SUGGESTIONS 


On receipt of 10 cents in stamps, in- 
structions will be sent for a Japanese 
Party, and also the merry dinner party 
ideas and stunts for evening affairs in- 
cluded in the Thanksgiving and Hallow- 
e’en suggestions, and suitable for any 
occasion. 


Housekeeping, 119 W. gothSt., NewYork 


INCLUDING: 


HEARTS OF LETTUCE DECORATION AND GRAB BAG PICTURED 
FLIP-FLOP HEART FORTUNE-TELLING STUNTS 

JUMBLED JILTS VALENTINE GAME 

HEARTS READ WHILE YOU WAIT VERSES 

INVITATIONS, MENU SUGGESTIONS, PLACE-CARDS 


ess in one of the odd bits of information Elaine 
has come across through her experience in 
planning successful parties during the past. 
And this is it—instead of the romantic party 
of a few years ago, make your Valentine 
Party full of “pep” if you want it to be remem- 
bered as one of the successes of the season. 
A few years ago the fashion was all for 
sentimental Valentine Parties, but now the 
tide has turned full swing to the party that 
furnishes the most fun, instead of the one that 
makes the most matches. The old’ super- 
stition about a girl finding an engagement ring 
in a cake at the party, and some swain being 
sure to propose to her during the coming year 
on account of it is “old stuff.” There is 
an entirely new “bag 
of tricks,” and_ the 
Have-a-Heart ‘Party 
gives them all a chance. 
The rule of being 
full of ‘‘pep” applies 
also to the “seasonable 
suggestions’? men- 
tioned at the left, suit- 
able for use on any 
wintertime occasion. 


Good 


Elaine, 
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Date-Walnut Pudding 


2 eggs 

2 tablespoons flour 

1 teaspoon baking powder 

1 cup chopped Diamond Walnuts 

1 cup chopped dates 

%4 cup sugar 

Beat eggs and add sugar; sift flour and 

baking powder together; add Walnuts and 
dates. Sprinkle all with cinnamon in a 
greased pan. Bake about 30 or 40 min- 
utes in a slow oven, Try with a straw, 
Serve with whipped cream in individual 
glasses, 


Walnut Fruit Salad 


1 slice pineapple 
12 dates 
1] orange 
2 cup Diamond Walnut meats 

%4 cup seeded white grapes 

1 sliced banana 

Golden Salad Dressing 
Cut in cubes, pineapple, dates and 

orange which has been peeled. Add to 
these Diamond Walnut meats broken in 
pieces, secded white grapes and sliced 
fanana. Mix thoroughly, adding enough 


1 


Golden Salad Dressing to moisten. Serve 
individually in lettuce cups, or in salad 
bowl, masking with dressing. 









for table use and fancy dishes. 


elicious Walnuts 


Add Distinctive Flavor to Your Favorite Foods 


Your Christmas Dinner will no doubt 
include a salad, plum pudding, cake and 
for the late afternoon a nut bowl filled 
with nuts and raisins. 

This year, try this way of making your 
recipes even more delicious and attractive 
by adding to each of them a few crisp, 
meaty California Walnuts. 

Note the new flavor which they give 
to old favorites. They add distinctive- 
ness—the chef’s touch. 

For these purposes, not only at Christ- 
mas, but all the year, the best Walnuts 
are fat more satisfactory than others. They 
are fine in appearance, thin-shelled, full- 
meated, crisp and delicious. 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


IAMOND Shelled Walnuts are packed in 

a high vacum to preserve indefinitely the i 

fresh, «t flavor characteristic of the 

ured California Walnut. The can 

ives for topping and facing, as well 
“C4 or filler and salads. The glass 

ains only carefully selected halves 





ed edition ot 
Recipes ,’’ which include 








Crackin’ Good Walnuts 
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CALIFORNIA WALNUT GRowERS ASSOCIATION 


A Purely Cooperative, Non-profit Organization of Over 4,000 Growers 
Our Yearly Production More Than Forty Million Pounds 






of the Wives of Walnut Growers, as well as 
those of a leading culinary expert. You 

may have one on request. Address 
Department 309, 


They are named “Diamond” which 
means that they have been especially 
selected with practiced skill to make them 
the kind that always satisfy. 

They are tested in four ways to give 
you better Walnuts which provide more 
meats per pound. 


Walnuts are a staple year-round food 
because they lend new attractiveness to 
old recipes as well as add wonderful nutri- 
tive value. 

To be sure ot this absolutely satisfac- 
tory quality, ask your grocer to fill your 
order from the sack marked with the 
Diamond trade mark, like the one on this 


page. 
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‘licious Walnut 
the favorite dishes 
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HEALTH 


and BEAUTY 


Poise and Grace—Their Relation to Health 


By Anna Hazleton Delavan 


OISE and grace may be considered the 
Prine thing, since it is impossible to attain 
grace without the mental and physical 
poise that goes with it. te 

Many women appear timid, awkward, self- 
conscious, simply because they lack that 
degree of self-possession and poise which 
makes grace, and because they have no control 
of their nerve and muscle machines. Poise, 
grace, flexibility—these are the physical 
qualities for which women should train, and 
for this reason, dancing, tennis, golf, and swim- 
ming are preferable to the heavier and more 
vigorous forms of sport. So, too, simple 
stretching, bending, and balancing exercises 
are better for the average woman than Indian 
clubs or dumb-bell work. 

The entire mission of exercise and hygiene 
is preventive. To prevent physical defects 
and weaknesses is of far greater importance 
than to cure them. When it is fully under- 
stood that grace is an aftribute of good 
health, its importance will be realized. The 
habit of gracefulness can be cultivated by 
all who aim and desire to conserve energy 
and to have absolute coordination between 
mind and body. ; 

Where mind and muscle are in accord, the 
result is perfect poise, and poise is only 
another word for equilibrium—an _ equal 
balance The object of all exercise is the 
attainment of this equal balance between 
all functions of the body, for all share equally 
in the attainment and establishment of health, 
grace, and beauty. ‘ 

There is no perfect beauty without health. 
With poor health often comes a depression 
of spirits, and in consequence, the whole 
system is thrown out of harmony. An un- 
graceful, careless position in standing or 
walking often throws some of the vital organs 
out of position, causing pressure upon delicate 
nerve centers, thereby affecting the general 
health and the whole nervous system. 

To walk with your muscles and not use 
undue nerve force is the important point to bear 
in mind. Learn to di- 


rect your muscles as “ 
nature intended you ef 
should, and in walking, A 
cultivateaneasy,natural / , 7} 
swing, avoiding all stiff, //®& Bh 


jerky motions. Stiffness \\ x 
is never graceful, and a ey) 
forced, self-conscious : y| 
poise can never be pleas- 
ing. The unhappy wom- AVE 
an who always must be Ss 
thinking of her body, eg 
and the poses to be as- 
sumed to cultivate ease, 
will not be able to im- 





| 
press others with her 
grace or carriage. So it 

is desirable that the 


proper exercises should 

be taken naturally, with 

mind and body in har- 

mony, until they can be 

done without conscious h 

thought. NS 
Lack of proper train- 
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ing in early life, and the \WR ) 
constant repression of p=, [ 


children, will cause them | | 


to feel awkward and self- 


a 
ed 


GES 


conscious, thus depriving ri, y 
them of the grace that ae 
should be theirs by 

nature. Mingling free- 

ly with others is a Wee 








great aid in obviating this defect, but poise 
is gained by the positive knowledge that thev 
are in full mental and physical vigor. 

Health is a habit, and there is no child too 
young, and no woman too old, to be trained in 
the ways and habits of health. There seems 
to be a tendency again on the part of the 
schoolgirl and the débutante to revive the 
distressingly painful slouch which physicians 
and physical educators have tried to abolish. 
It is not esthetic, and it is harmful, for it 
brings in its train loss of symmetry, crooked 
spines, uneven or stooping shoulders, unequally 
developed hips, flat, hollow chest, protruding 
abdomen, and projecting shoulder-blades. 

The mechanical poise of the body is regulated 
by the backbone, and each muscle supports 
itself. For grace the walk should be free, 
easy, and rhythmical, and-the body must be 
erect and flexible. 

Figure 1 illustrates one of the most common 
defects in the poise of the average girl. 

Figure 2 is the standing position responsible 
for the one-sided development so often seen. 

Figure 3 gives an easy, natural, correct 
standing position. 

Study the three figures carefully and decide 
for yourself which expresses most fully grace, 
poise, and character. 

Movements taken on one foot give a true 
balance in the poise of the body and make 
habitual the natural coordination in the 
action of all the large muscles. For this 
purpose, take the position indicated in Fig. 4. 

Stand with the body well poised forward 
from the hips, chest raised, and the weight 
resting entirely on the left leg. Lift the right 
leg as high as you can, letting the leg below 
the knee hang relaxed and free, slowly swing 
the lower leg backward and forward, keeping 
the rest of the leg and the body as motionless 
as possible, then release the energy at the hip 
and let the leg drop relaxed. Repeat 5 times, 
alternating with the right, then with the 
left leg. 

For flexibility of muscles assume corrrect 
standing position, weight 
on both feet, body and 
head erect; bend left 
knee as indicated in 
fig. 5. 

Slowly, but with en- 
ergy, stretch the leg 
outward as straight as 
possible, pointing the 
toe vigorously. This will 
bring a strong pull on 
the muscles through the 
inner side of the leg and 
under the knee. Repeat 
with the right leg not 
more than three times 
¥ at first. It will take 

practice to limber the 

muscles and the joints 

sufficiently to bring the 

leg straight out from the 

hip, and it is better to 
\ go slowly at first. 

Now for a_ simple 
movement for both flexi- 
bility and poise, stand 
on one foot and swing 
the foot and leg gently 





the knee only, holding 


the hip and the thigh, 


sible motioniess. Re- 
peat movement with the 


\ 
rigid and as far as pos- 
other leg ten times. 








from side to side from | 





Your boy is your 
greatest interest 


When you first got him, that son of yours was 
the most wonderful thing in the world. You told 
yourself that always he and you would be pals. 

Now, suddenly emerging from your own affairs, 
you are faced with the realization that he is 
growing up, that he and you are “‘out of touch.” 
Your boy, again, is your greatest interest. 


The years between ten, and twenty mark the 
turning of the tide in a boy’s life. Then, boys 
often think parents unreasonable, harsh, un- 
sympathetic. Parents often think boys secretive, 
unresponsive, callous. Left to chance, a boy in 
his “teens” may become anything. A mistake 
may be fatal. 


“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in All the World’’ 


is engaged in the greatest business in the wor!d, 
the making of men. Its editors, lovers of boys, 
students of boys, believers in boys, are dedi- 
cated to the work of helping boys understand 
themselves, and the world they must grapple. 
Through suggestions furnished by them, the 
greatest story writers of the day are inspired ta 
conceive absorbing tales of actual life, in which 
the forces that move the universe are pictured in 
all their realism. 


They don’t mince words, they do not preach. 
They draw no silly, mollycoddle hero. Their 
characters are human folk, selfish, proud, honest, 
generous, treacherous, weak and strong, who 
move through actions of compelling interest; 
succeeding, failing, but always teaching a les- 
son that fires boyish ambition and calls to sleep- 
ing capacities. 

No boy can read these stories without gaining 
an appreciation of clean living and clean think- 
ing. No boy can live with the flesh and blood 
people of these tales without understanding the 
difficulties that mock at effort and without learn- 
ing life is service to others and subduing of self. 


THE AMERICAN BOY holds out a hand 
to you and to your son in the business of making 
him a real citizen. 


Give your boy and that other boy you are 
interested in the advantage of its influence. 
Give him a _ year’s subscription to THE 
AMERICAN BOY. 


$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at 
news-stands. Subscribe for a year or leave 
a standing order at your news-dealer’s. 






1 










THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 600 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Enclosed find $2.00, for which send THe 
AMERICAN Boy for one year, beginning with the 
current issue, to 
Name j 
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Write for our new 


Minute Tapioca 
Cook Book 


IT IS FREE 


Do you, perhaps, think of tapioca 
for one or two dishes only? 


There are any number of interest- 
ing ways to use this substantial 
food, 


The new Minute Tapioca Cook 
Book gives thirty-one ways to 
serve Minute Tapioca—and all 
- of them are good. 


There are simple desserts that a 


novice can turn out with the 
success of an experienced cook. There 


are unusual dishes to break the routine 
of daily fare. There are puddings galore, 
entrées, soups and all dishes that Minute 
Tapioca can make taste so good. You 
willwant to try every receipt in the book. 








It requires 


No Soaking no soaking 
Always Ready Every receipt in the 
x Minute Tapioca Cook 
Book is easy to pre- 
pare. For Minute 
Tapioca requires no 
soaking and in fifteen 
minutes it is thor- 
oughly cooked, 


Nearly every grocer 
carries Minute | 
Tapioca. Identify it 
by the blue band 
around the red box 
with the Minute Man 
on it. 


Send today for the 
new cook book. It 
is free. 


Steam cooked 
and steam 
dried t© 
require @¢ 
sonking sed 
quickly 
pudding» 
piece desserts. 


marae ecTumeD OFA BY 


Minute Tapioca CO. 


RANGE, MASS. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY 


31 Monroe Street, Orange, Mass. 





Makers of Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine, 
and Star Brand Pearl Tapioca 
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with that peculiar mustiness that comes from 
the slowly decaying foundations of an old 
house, combined with the insidious exhalation 
of rugs and furniture shut away from the air 
and sunshine as befitted the parlor of Old 
New England. 

A gleam of metal from the mantelpiece drew 
Heather out of her chair. She went over, puz- 
zled by the row of dull silver ovals slanted 
against the wall. They were the engraved 
name-plates removed from the caskets of Cula 
Clare’s father and mother, her grandfather and 
grandmother and two aunts. 

Heather shivered. These relics of the past! 
This room, unchanged, generation after genera- 
tion! She had always admired Colonial fur- 
niture, Colonial antiques, but in their original 
surroundings, unmodified, they had the depres- 
sing deadness of a museum. She had come 
upon stagnation, a past century fixed by some 
preservative, whereas the very essence of life 
is change, evolution, infinite diversification. 
Surely the freshest youth, poured into a rigid 
mold like this, would take on the qualities 
of that concentrated antiquity which is strong- 
er than any individual. In a flash Heather 
understood why Cula Clare seemed far older 
than her years, why she lacked initiative, why 
she was browbeaten by the town. She felt an 
overwhelming sympathy for her. 

But she could not stay in Miss Leathers’ 
parlor. She rushed into the entry and nearly 
collided with Cula Clare. 

“Oh,” gasped Heather, “do pardon me! I 
wondered if you wouldn’t let me come out into 
the sitting-room. I’d feel more at home. I 
don’t want to be company.” 

“Why, yes, of course,”’ assented Cula Clare, 
anxious to please, but plainly bewildered that 
any one should forego the honor of the best 
room. 

They went into the sitting-room, and 
Heather felt at once more comfortable, because 
it developed that nearly all the Leathers pos- 
sessions had been assembled in the parlor. 
The sitting-room, which was also the kitchen, 
was bare and bleak, but less suggestive of 
former ages. 

“These—I wanted you to see ’em,” Cula 
Clare held out two strings of small gold 
beads. 

“Oh, aren’t they lovely!” cried Heather. 
Glad of a chance to be genuinely enthusiastic 
about something in this cheerless house, she 
admired and exclaimed till Miss Leathers’ 
pale face took on a glow of gratified pride. 

“T’d like you to have one of ’em,” she 
said at length. 


’ 


EATHER looked at her in astonishment. 
The beads were thin, but of solid gold, and 
they had the added value of antiquity. 

“They belonged to my grandmother and my 
great-aunt,” continued Cula Clare. 

Heather found her voice. ‘“You’re the 
sweetest thing, Miss Leathers, to think of it, 
but it wouldn’t be right. These belong in your 
family.” 

“There’s nobody left but me.” Cula Clare 
smiled at her faintly. ‘“I—TI’d like you to have 
one of,’em.” 

Heather reflected, running the shining 
beads through her fingers. She sensed some- 
thing of the meaning under Miss Leathers’ 
stiff phrasing—not all, but enough to make her 
hesitate in her instinctive refusal of so valu- 
able a gift. A happily normal woman of the 
South or West, free from the taint of inherited 
stoicism, would have bubbled easily: “Darling 
child, I want to give you something because 
I adore you. I love to look at you. You’re 
what I’d like to be, and never have been. 
A careless woman of the world would have 
tossed out: ‘Nonsense! You’re the only young 
girl that’s been decent to me. I'd like you to 
know that I appreciate it.” 

There was something of both attitudes in 
Cula Clare’s heart, but she could not have 


% 


Under a Thousand Eyes 


(Continued from page 39) 


expressed herself. She came of a race tha 
frowned upon emotion as a moral weakness. 
that taught the suppression of all feelings, good 
as well as bad; that tock for granted a reasgop. 
able amount of affection among relatives ang 
close friends, but covered it with an immobility 
that robbed social intercourse of all gracipy 
charm. Cula Clare was deeply touched be. 
cause Heather had been kind to her, had sinilej 
at her, had chatted with her across the table 


when other girls would have ignored her q § 


made her feel the impassable chasm of the fey 
years that stood between. But Cula could not 
have said this if her life had hung upon the 
words. She could only proffer her gift awk. 
wardly, with an air of self-depreciation and ay 
inarticulate word or two. 

Heather, glancing up, encountered an ¢. 
pression as naive and helpless as that of a 
frightened kitten. Her decision was an im. 
pulse of real affection. She sprang up and 
kissed the daughter of the Puritans on both 
her smooth, white cheeks. 

“T shall be so proud of them—always!”’ she 
cried “Will you fasten them for me?” 


Cula Clare snapped the gold clasp with & 
fingers that trembled. She was blushing with 
embarrassment. She had not been kissed § 


more than a dozen times in all her gray, dreary 
life—and those few times only when stress of 
sickness or approaching death had prompted 
the demonstration. Never before had any git! 
hugged her and given her a kiss of real joy. It 
was a heady experience—but agreeable. 


EATHER admired the beads before the ma- 
hogany-framed mirror above the clock 
shelf; then found another object for enthusiasm 
in a pitcher of gold luster on the table. 
Clare, gratified, took her over to a cupboard and 
exhibited her china: sets of blue willow and oi 
mulberry; brown platters by Clews; Davenport 
plates with scenes in green; a covered gravy- 
boat with a china ladle; bowls of flowing blue; 
pitchers of Leeds ware and of copper luster. 
She opened another cupboard and brought out 
pewter porringers, graceful decanters, and 
fragile wine glasses, Britannia teapots, tea- 
cups made before the day of handles, teaspoons 
of solid silver, thin and soft. They were her 
choicest entertainment. 

And they were, Heather thought, the only 
things of beauty in Miss Leathers’ life. As she 
turned around to the room again, she was 
struck afresh with its bleakness. The sanded 
floor was smooth and worn in hollows where the 
wood had been the softest. The brick fireplace 
had been filled in; before it was a cook-stove, 
cheap but dazzlingly black. In one corner was 
a wooden sink; the rubber scraper with which 
to clean it hung from a nail by the window. 
There was no furniture except three straight 
chairs, a splint-bottomed rocking-chair, and 
two small tables. 

The fixity of this environment affected 
Heather strangely. Her bursts of naturalness 
were soon quenched by an impalpable influence 
of unchangeableness. She felt that she would 
never be able to talk to Miss Leathers of simple, 
trivial things that would advance their under- 
standing, unless she could get her into more 
simple and natural surroundings. 

“Do you walk?” she asked suddenly. 

“Walk!” Cula Clare looked at her witha 
puzzled wrinkling of the brows that in turn was 
a puzzle to Heather. 

“Yes, walk. Do you take walks?” 

Cula Clare shook her head. “Ain’t any- 
thing to walk to—except the post-office and to 
your mother’s for supper.” 

“Oh,” persisted Heather, “I mean, can you 
walk a mile or two—down by the river or 
somewhere?” 

Cula Clare considered this conscientiously. 
“IT don’t know. Nobody has— I used to walk 
with the girls when I was in school. As far as 
I know, I guessI could. Allis, I ain’t tried it.” 

“Suppose we try it together,’ suggested 
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74,434 trips equal 180 years 





In ordinary service an electric cleaner travels 
only 4 times over the same spot on a rug at a 
single cleaning; twice forward and twice back. 
Figuring 2 cleanings weekly, the same spot is 
thus cleaned 416 times a year. In a special test 
explained below, one Hoover was propelled 
74,434 times across a Wilton rug, the equivalent 
of 180 years of home service, without the 
slightest injury to the rug, 


























If you had heard the occasional remark that electric 
cleaners are hard on rugs, but could see a rug that 
had been cleaned by one for the equivalent of 180 
years, you would be convinced that the rumor was 
untrue, wouldn’t you? 


That is just the evidence that we offer you on 
The Hoover. 


At a recent test, at the Ohio State Fair held in 
Columbus, from August 28th to September 2nd, 
1922, under the supervision of representatives of the 
Columbus Chamber of Commerce, a stock Hoover, 
Model 105, was kept continuously gliding back and 
forth over the same small piece of ordinary Wilton 
carpet by a mechanical contrivance designed for 
the purpose. 

For six days the carpet was gently beaten and 
cleanly swept in the identical manner that rugs in 















Close-up of recording device 
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Is 180 Years of Proof Enough? 


over a million homes are kept free from destructive 
embedded grit and unsightly clinging litter. 


The results of this test are clearly shown in this 
quotation from a sworn affidavit by the Columbus 
Chamber of Commerce representatives : 


“At the conclusion of this test the exhibit was 
again inspected, the seals found to be intact, 
the counter reading showing that the Hoover 
had made 74,434 sing. : strokes over the carpet. 
A careful examination of the carpet shows no_ 
appreciable wear or other deleterious effects. 


Can you afford to have the life of your rugs cur- 
tailed or have their beauty destroyed by destructive 
embedded dirt when that dirt can be thoroughly 
removed by the gentle beating-sweeping actior of 
The Hoover which you can buy on our convenient 
payment plan for only 17c to 23¢ a day 


Tue Hoover Suction Sweeper Company, NortH Canton, OuI0 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 





as it Cleans 
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DO 


mS 


YOUR 
TEETH 
hard enough! 


the motions” of brushing their 
teeth. 

Only one out of ten dares to give 
his teeth the scrubbing that teeth 
really need. 

“A lick and a promise of more”— 
all because many gums are too tender 
to stand the cleaning. 

With Ipana Tooth Paste, you can 
brush fearlessly. 

Far from harming your gums, den- 
tists recommend Ipana to patients 
whose gums are soft and spongy. 

For, in the ingredients of Ipana is 
Ziratol, a gentle healing antiseptic that 
makes gums firm and healthy. 

Ask your druggist for Ipana and 
you'll discover for yourself that a 
beneficial tooth paste can have a de- 
licious flavor as well. 


Get a sample of 


‘IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 
















Bristol- 
Myers Co. 


47 Rector St., 
New York, N.Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube 
of IPANA TOOTH PASTE 
without charge or obligation on 
my part 
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Heather. ‘Let’s walk down to the falls after 
supper. It’ll be good for both of us.” 

She left Cula Clare delightfully fluttered. 
It had been years since Cula had been included 
even in the outer fringes of the younger life, 
because in Hampton Valley, where everybody’s 
age is known, every woman is by common 
judgment predestined to the companionship of 
those who are within half a decade of herself. 
Cula found no pleasure in those of her own age, 
because of their superior matronly attitude and 
her own sensitiveness, and the arbitrary age 
distinctions of Hampton barred her from the 
younger sets that she watched with a wistful 
eye. 

Indeed there were dark moments when Cula 
Clare, sipping her solitary tea from an ex- 
quisite cup of blue willow, meditated upon her 
fate and drew bitter conclusions. Why 
shouldn’t she be judged by the same standard 
as—as Mrs. Erastus Dingwall, for instance? 
She and Ophelia Dingwall were the same age, 
but by no means of the same status. Ophelia 
Dingwall was accepted everywhere as an equal; 
Cula was often treated with a kind conde- 
scension that set her apart. 

If Ophelia ran a new wreath of bright poppies 
around an old black straw, her neighbors said, 
“?Phelia’s hat’s real becomin’ this year, ain’t 
it?” But if Cula Clare secured a modest 
bunch of linen cornflowers from Mrs. Warren 
Buttles, the leading milliner, she was sure to 
overhear somebody say, ‘“‘Ain’t it shockin’ the 
way Culie tries to perk up?” If Ophelia 
coerced the reluctant Ratty into providing 

| her with a new brown satin, the town agreed, 

‘ “?Phelia’s new duds are turrible stylish.” But 
let Cula Clare so much as add a blue sash to an 
old gray silk that had been given to her, and an 
eloquent elbow nudged out the accusation: 
“Look at Culie Clare! Hain’t give up hope 
yet!” 

The recurrent barb in this reflection was that 

Ratty Dingwall had wrought the difference. 
| In her careless school days Cula Clare had not 
foreseen that this would happen. In fact, she 
had appraised the young Erastus so unfavor- 
ably as to refuse his escort to a ‘“May Day 
Soci’ble; and on another occasion when his 
exuberant favor had led him to catch her in his 
arms and kiss her before the whole school yard, 
she had slapped him with a firm, indignant 
hand. It was the only deed of violence in a 
blameless life, but if ever a slapped individual 
has taken toll for his humiliation, it was Ratty 
Dingwall. He never lost an opportunity to 
remind her of the high-handed actions of her 
early youth, and there was much truth in the 
charge. Cula Clare had looked over the avail- 
able young manhood among her mates and 
had been no more thrilled than a woman who 
waves aside the dress goods displayed for her 
selection and decides to wait for the next show- 
ing. The mistake came in pushing the analogy 
too far, because Hampton Valley was usually 
behind with its orders in the husband line, so 
that Miss Leathers found herself caught in an 
economic discrepancy between supply and 
demand. 





O sooner did she realize this change in the 

situation than, from being independent, 
she became complaisant—but too late. What 
avails it the chip to be willing to float on the 
current, if the stream has gone dry? And so 
from being complaisant, she began to do a little 
in the way of skirmishing—but clumsily, 
lacking the skill of the finished technician. 
She was like an actress who gets laughter on 
her most solemn efforts. 

From this period of failure she emerged, at 
the age of thirty, into the random expedi- 
ents of desperation, only to find herself worse off 
than ever—still a failure because unattached, 
and now by public opinion intangibly but 
definitely cut off from full equality with women 
who had been her mates. She was not ex- 
pected to have exactly the same interests or 
the same viewpoint as those who had acquired 


Under a Thousand Eyes 


‘ ship before an unusual number of Hamptonites, 










their Rattys, but she was encouraged to dis. | 

tract her mind as much as possible with churc) 

work and movements for village improvement, | 

It would be a surprise to the missionaries jf | 

they knew how many blasted hopes have gone § 

into the boxes which they thoughtlessly un. 
ack. 

That night Cula Clare lingered at the Daven. 
ways’ after the other mealers had gone. She 
went into the kitchen and helped with the 
supper work, after which she and Heather 
walked down through Hampton Valley to. 
gether—out Checker Street, down Main, out @ 
Railroad, in the sight of many citizens who § 
put themselves on record as being “‘s’prised 
that Heather Davenway should pick up Cuk @ 
for a friend.” It was the first move in the 
reinstatement of Miss Leathers, and Heather 
was glad that she could flaunt her champion. 










Apparently absorbed in vivacious conversation 
with her companion, she marched through the 
crowd on Railroad Street that was waiting for 
the mail, and on toward the Loopville road, 
triumphantly conscious that they would be 
followed by many eyes and many comments. 








XX 


ie WAS Sunday afternoon, oppressivel) 

warm and muggy. Moments of scorching 
heat were followed by intervals when the heavy 
white clouds blotted out the sun and left the 
world in a weird, yellow-gray light. It threat. 
ened rain in a few hours. And it might rain 
for days if it once started. Heather was re. 
minded of her promise to get some ground-pine 
for Grandma Davenway. Evidently she had 
better be about it. 

Heather, with a large, light basket on her 
arm, went up through the village and took the 
road toward Hemlock Knob. She knew where 
there was plenty of ground-pine—over on the 
bank above Crystal Chasm—and she knew the 
quickest way to get there—across one corner 
of the Stanleigh farm and down through the 
Mather woods. 

As she came in sight of the Stanleigh house 
she paused, struck afresh by its air of neglect, 
of dilapidation. The veranda sagged; the 
paint was peeling. Clif merely boarded there 
with the Baileys, who were running the place 
as agents, but had no responsibility about 
keeping it up. And Clif—well, Clif had prob- 
ably been behind for years with everything 
that required money. 

She did not go past the house. Instead, she 
branched down into a meadow and ducked 
through a fence of loosened barbed wire into 
the orchard where she and Clif had played in 
their childhood. She had reached the large 
rock which had been the starting-point of 
many games, when she heard a rustling in the 
dry grass. She rested one hand on the lichen- 
covered rock and craned her head to see what 
might be on the other side of it. This strategy 
disclosed another head and another pair of 
eyes, curiously reconnoitering. Like two tur- 
tles she and Clif Stanleigh peered at each other 
around the rock. 

“Oh Clif,” she cried in mock disappoint- 
ment, “I thought it was a ground bird.” 

“And IJ,” he countered, “being of a more 
practical nature, expected to see Timmy 
Bailey.” 

“Did you, really! Your imagination builds 
bigger shapes than mine.” 

“But also less poetic ones. In a moment 
I'll offer you a comfortable seat, soft and 
shady.” He was pressing down a clump ol 
brakes into a thick mat as he spoke. ‘“‘It’s a 
magic seat. It’ll take you back ten years and 
make you forget and—” : 

He checked himself, but she knew he had 
been about to say “and remember.’ It was 
a process more painful than pleasant, but she 
had not the courage to refuse the wistful 
invitation in Clif’s eyes. She sat down in the 
nest of brakes and threw her basket aside. 
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(hanging the ideas of a 


Once upon a time the horse-drawn carriage was the 
approved vehicle, but who rides in carriages today? 


HERE was a time when women believed that to have 

their feet look stylish they had to put up with shoes 
that soon sagged in the arch and made their feet uncom- 
fortable and tired. 


The Arch Preserver Shoe has changed this idea. It has 
shown women that smart style can be combined with foot 
comfort and foot health in the same shoe. 


The Arch Preserver Shoe is made in the smartest styles 
and with the correct heels of Fashion; but, instead of 
breaking down under the weight of the body and leaving 
the foot arch unsupported, it has a concealed built-in arch- 
bridge, supporting the foot during the entire life ofthe shoe. 


By keeping the foot arch from sagging, the Arch Preserver 
Shoe eliminates the source of practically all foot annoy- 
ance and preserves the health and vigor of the feet no 
matter how long the wearer stands or walks. By keeping 
the shoe itself from sagging in the arch, the Arch Preserver 
construction permanently preserves the shoe’s original 
style, grace, and beauty so that the foot always looks 
trim, neat, and fashionable. 


What is your idea of shoes? Do you still put up with the 
ordinary bending arch shoe that is the same today as it 
was years ago, or are you one of the millions of women 
who wear Arch Preserver Shoes? 
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Copyrighted “ 
The Selby Shoe Co., 1922 





“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


Sold by 2,000 dealers. 
Look for this trade-mark 
on the sole and lining. 





Nature plans 
that the foot rest 
on heel, ball and 


outside arch. Made for Women and 


Misses. Styles for all 
occasions. All widths, 
AAAA to E. 


THE SELBY SHOE CO. 
10 Seventh St. 
Portsmouth, Ohio 





Civilization de- 
mands that heel 
and arch be 
raised. 


Makers of women’s fine 
shoes for more than forty 
years. 






The Arch Pre- 
server Shoe sat- 
isfies both Nature 
and Civilization. 


y No. 86 


No. 294 


Send for this booklet—“‘The Feet 
and the Face”’ The 


It shows how much Selby 

the feet haveto ~*~ Shoe Co, 

_—~7\ dowith facial --“t0Seventhit 
CG \ beauty 7“ Portsmouth, 0. 
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“J was on my way to the ground-pine shop,” 
she explained. ; 

“Ground-pine? Who’s suffering for that?” 

“Grandmother. I promised her yards of it. 
She wants it to hang over her pictures and 
around the clock shelf. She says she’s had it 
every summer for sixty years. Aren’t habits 
strange things, Clif, if you stay still long 
enough to form them? Grandma Davenway 
seems to live in them and by them. She wants 
the same things to eat that she has always had, 
and the same kind of clothes, and she watches 
the calendar to see that she keeps the regular 
dates for housecleaning and pickling and pre- 
serving. Think of cutting out variety entirely! 
I wonder what would happen to Grandma if she 
had to do everything in a new way for a while. 
It might be good for her.” 


“qr WOULDN'T be, though. It would make 

her unhappy and perhaps killher. Habit is 
the trellis that supports the frail, old vine, 
and you can’t take the trellis away without 
injury.” 

“Oh, I suppose it’s too late now, but I 
wouldn’t have put up the trellis in the first 
place. It’s terrible always to do the same 
things and think the same thoughts. Why, 
where I’ve been living, people are hunting for 
new ways and new thoughts, and they’re 
years younger than people of the same age 
here.” 

“Naturally. You’ve been living in the 
younger sections. Cosmopolitanism is the an- 
tithesis of routine and habit; and as for the 
West, that has drained the youth out of sec- 
tions like this. It has been settled by those 
who had the pioneering spirit, the eagerness 
for change, the zest for working out new prob- 
lems instead of sinking deeper and deeper into 
the grooves of old solutions. That is essen- 
tially the spirit of youth, and this corner of 
the country—” with a wave of his arm he 
indicated the.green valley just below them— 
“this corner of the country contains the 
residue, the stay-at-homes by the ancestral 
firesides. The young people who remain are 
those to whom the established ways are really 
congenial and who will readily settle into them 
—that is, all the young people except a very 
few.” 

“Except a few!” That was the class to 
which Wylie Chamberlain belonged. She 
wondered if Clif had been thinking of him, 
and how he would classify Wylie. Their eyes 
strayed down through the orchard, where the 
apple trees. lurched toward one another in 
irregular rows. They were bent and gnarled, 
their branches twisted into grotesque scrolls. 
Half of them were dead, killed by an unusual 
frost; many were dying, live branches fighting 
for existence while joined to branches already 
gray and leafless. 

Clif had said that sitting here by the rock 
would take her back ten years. Well, it 
did, but only in ways of sad comparison. Ten 
years ago these trees were vigorous, laden with 
apples—greenings, astrakhans, Tolman sweets. 
Clif’s parents were living. Clif was a growing 
boy, full of physical exuberance and high 
spirits. The days were not long enough for 
the joyous explorations and discoveries that 
the out-of doors offered. How hard they had 
played, like sturdy puppies, with no thought 
beyond the game of the moment! And now 
they were sedately discussing an environment 
that they had once without question accepted 
as satisfactory. They were more or less de- 
tached from it now, Clif as well as she; they 
were no longer complacent, but critical, 
pouncing upon flaws and holding Hampton 
up to a standard that they had not glimpsed 
as children. 

Yet Heather felt that she still wanted to 
play. Her whole being called out to enjoy, 
to be happy, to be carefree. It was the recur- 
rent frustration of that demand which had 
caused her rebellion in the weeks since she had 
returned to Hampton Valley. But Clif— 


Under a Thousand Eyes 


She stole a glance at him, sprawling in the 
dry grass in front of her. He was leaning on 
one elbow, his abstracted gaze on the meadow 
beyond the orchard, where the shadow of a 
huge cloud limped rapidly over the green 
rowen. Clif had certainly passed his play 
days; he looked grave and troubled, as if 
something were crushing the spring of his 
existence into utter futility. 

“You don’t like Hampton a little bit, do 
you, Heather?” he said suddenly. 

Her brows lifted quizically. “I don’t know 
whether I do or not. I have good times here, 
and I love some of the people—just simply 
love them—as much as I do people anywhere 
else. But the town as a town— No, I suppose 
I haven’t much patience with it. If it were 
only like the best of its citizens, but it isn’t. 
I can’t stand its lifelessness, its intolerance of 
the slightest criticism, itt— Why, do you 
know the way Hampton treats me? Kindly, 
commiseratingly! It’s sorry for me because 
I’ve been out of it for practically eight years, 
and it assumes that fortune is now favoring 
me because I’m in its midst again. Oh, if 
there’s anything I can’t endure, it’s smugness.” 

“Help!” he exclaimed, laughing. ‘‘Hamp- 
ton is right; you have been gone too long. 
You’re looking at things with the cold eyes 
of a stranger. Hampton may be a bit easy 
about that town hall and the trees and a good 
many buildings on Railroad Street and Vine 
and Barbour that are too old and shaky to 
suit a progressive rat, but you’d find the same 
thing true anywhere else. Housekeeping is 
about the hardest thing for any community 
to learn. Folks get accustomed to whatever 
happens to exist, and it takes the outsider to 
criticize. It takes the little Heathers to come 
back and tell ’em.” 

“Clif! Now you’re laughing at me.” 

“Sure I’m laughing at you. There’s nothing 
else to Jaugh at just at present, and you want 
me to be as happy as possible, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” she said slowly, her thoughts turning 
on the word. “Yes, Clif, I’d like to see you a 
lot happier than you appear to be.” 

He sat up straight, looking away as if to 
avoid her direct gaze. 
sorry she had spoken. 
for some way of obliterating the words, which 
had taken on in the very uttering a significance 
deeper than she had intended. 
touched a vital chord that was vibrating pain- 
fully; she could see that. She could not endure 
Clif’s abstracted silence; still less could she 
endure the brave evasion which she felt he 





would make when he had recovered himself. | 


All the lightness had dropped out of his 
face, leaving it graver and more troubled than 
ever. In spite of the happy comradeship of 
their childhood, they were fairly strangers 
when it came to understanding each other’s 
mature problems, and his first reaction was 
the wholly masculine aversion to the mention 
of an intimate personal matter. 

“T was just thinking about the store,” she 
floundered, “‘and that it’s a hard life for you.” 
She sprang up. “I must get that ground-pine, 
instead of being lazy like this.” She spoke 
hurriedly, awkwardly. 

“T’ll go along and help.” He picked up his 
hat and the basket. 

But as they went down through the orchard, 
she knew from the expression on his face that 
he was still absorbed by the thoughts she had 
set in motion. 


XXI 


EATHER could think of nothing to say. 
She was warmly conscious of Clif’s friend- 
ship and of his pleasure in being with her again, 
and yet she knew that he was more actively 
unhappy than he had been before she invaded 
the orchard. - 
He helped her through the rusty, barbed- 
wire fence, and they crossed the meadow over 
the soft carpet of rowen. The clouds were 


Heather was acutely | 
In a panic she sought | 
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Under a Thousand Eyes 


thickening; the sunshine seemed to spend 
itself on their upper surface, leaving only a 
strange, uncanny radiance to drop over the 
edges. 

When they entered the coolness of the 
maple grove known as the Mather woods. he 
spoke abruptly. “I suppose the store seems 
rather awful to you, Heather.” 

“Oh, that wasn’t what I meant,” she pro- 
tested, miserably aware that she was the one 
to hunt for evasion. “I—I only meant that 
it doesn’t seem to be your work.” 

She shrank from the laugh with which he 
greeted this lame explanation. It was not a 
sound of mirth. 

“What do you make out my work is?” 

“Why, I—I don’t know.” Then her voice 
grew more resolute. Having committed her- 
self, she might as well go through with it. 


“T don’t believe it’s that store, Clif. You 
don’t like it, do you?” 

“T loathe it.” 

“Well, then?” 

He shook his head. “It doesn’t follow. The 


store, awful as it is, has brought in a fair 
income, and my work is to keep the Stanleigh 
family alive—physically alive—till the time 
comes when they get their recognition. That’s 
my work, and I’m going to see it through.” 
She was startled by the vehemence that 
underlay his controlled tone. He was walking 


| rapidly down through the maple aisle—so 
| rapidly that she had to take a running step 


now and then to keep up with him. His eyes 
were fixed straight ahead, as if every fiber of 
his being were strained to reach a certain goal. 
She understood now that it was this responsi- 
bility, and the inner tenseness that came of 
its difficulties, that made Clif seem different, 
older. 

It was not until they came out into the 
narrow stretch of open land above the bank 
that his preoccupation broke. He turned with 
a smile of apology. 

‘Mason will get his degree in another year. 
He’s taken a stiff course—engineering, and 
managed to get in some extra credits. The 
poor boy’s tried to pay part of his expenses, 


| and he’s plugged at some job every summer, 
| but I wouldn’t listen to his spending half his 


youth earning money to pay for his training. 
He stood very high, and he’s bound to get a 
good position next year—but it’s taken a hole 
out of the Stanleigh General Merchandise. 

“And Ward—well, Ward promises to pull 
in first. He’s finally written a play that’s 
stirred up considerable faith even in critical, 
little old New York. It’s to have a try-out 
in Atlantic City next month, and if it goes—” 

“Oh Clif, I do hope it will!” she broke in 
fervently. ‘Wouldn’t that be fine, after all 
the years he’s been trying? And wouldn’t 
Hampton be surprised and proud?” 

“Tt would be surprised,” he agreed grimly. 


HEY began pulling up the fragrant lengths 

of ground-pine that trailed thickly over the 
bank, at intervals upholding a tuft of green 
that suggested the pine tree. 

“T wish it wasn’t too late for arbutus,” 
Heather said wistfully. “Didn’t we strip this 
poor old bank when we were youngsters?” 

“Sure we did. We never left any vegetation 
if it appealed to us for vases, or for barn deco- 


| rations, or anything like that.” 


For many minutes they worked industri- 
ously, remembering and discussing incidents 
neither had thought of for years. Finally 
Heather’s overflowing basket brought her back 
to the present. 

“There, Clif,” she cried suddenly, “look 
what we’ve been doing while we talked old 
times! Stripping this bank again, just as we 
used to! Don’t pull another poor old ground- 
pine, please. Grandmother’ll think we’re 
giving her a forest if you do.” 

But they did not go back at once. It was 
pleasant in the shade of the maples and poplars 
and young hemlocks, and they sat there lazily 


listening to the water of Blue Creek plunging 
over the sheer face of rock above Cryst, 
Chasm. 

“T never hear you speak of the Weg, 
Heather,” Clif said wonderingly. “Didn; 
you like it?” 

“Loved it. If I could move New York inty 
nearer reach of it, I’d like to live there. If; 
wonderful in its space and bigness and physical 
freedom. But I don’t mention it.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because Hampton isn’t interested. Hamp. 
ton has its own opinion of the West and doesn’t 
care to hear any other. It thinks that the 
West is inhabited by people who haven’t any 
background or any breeding, that Indians luk 
behind the trees on the country roads, that 
rattlesnakes trail through the streets and may 
come up on the porches, that earthquakes ar 
so frequent as to make you feel you are ina 
rocking-chair all the time, and that the ranch 
are run by bronco busters in chaps and sombre. 
ros, armed to the teeth and swinging lariats 
as the most serious business in life.” 


H E GLANCEDatherslyly. “Strikes me from 
my reading that the West has its opinion 
about the East, and that it’s just as extreme,” 
She admitted it readily. “Oh, yes, the 
West thinks that Vermont is ‘a quaint little 
state,’ full of pie and mahogany; that in the 
villages you constantly meet faded, old ladies 
in wide skirts, starched fichus, and gold-rimmed 
spectacles, who are rabid about showing you 
the family album and telling you stories that 
begin, ‘I can remember the time,’ and that 
out in the country you constantly find a 
grizzled, old farmer leaning over his fence 
while he strokes his whisk-broom beard with 
a bony hand and drawls, ‘Wal, naow, haow 
dew yew dew?’ ” 

He laughed. 
score.” 

“Evens it, yes; but the odd thing is that 
they both know better. They’re constantly 
sending scouts back and forth who tell them 
a different story, but the pictures persist. The 
East gets its version from those novels of a 
wild and lurid West which no longer exists 
except in gifted imaginations. The quiet little 
Hampton Valley Library deals them out to 
your eager Hamptonites as fast as it can get 
hold of the funds to buy them. And the West- 
erner builds up his picture of Vermont from 
museums, Colonial furniture, daguerreotypes, 
and vaudeviile caricatures. But both sides 
are satisfied, so probably it’s all right. Nations 
treat one another the same way. Each one 
exaggerates the weaknesses and foibles in the 
others, and holds the pictures even while 
knowing that they’re not typical. It seems 
to be human enough, and surely fair when 
the scores are balanced.” 

“One thing I like about the world,” cor 
tributed Clif slowly, “is that the folks in 
it are human. It’s enough to keep a person 
interested all the time if he doesn’t allow his 
mind to wander from it. And I don’t know 
very many people, either, except from books. 
Sometime maybe—” He broke off with a 
wave of the hand that characterized this 
ambition as exceedingly remote. 

“Before long,” she said with false exuber- 
ance, “I predict that you'll be traveling 
everywhere. I’m sure that play will be 4 
success. I have great faith in your brother. 

But her gaiety fell flat before his deepened 
gravity. “So have I, but good Lord—did you 
ever think what it must be to have something 
inside you urging you on and on—something 
that you can’t kill and that apparently gets 
you nowhere? I often wonder what mother 
did to her sons. Do you remember her well?’ 

“T think Ido. I remember her as sweet anc 
sad and—” 

“Yes,” he interrupted bitterly, “that was 
mother. She must have gone through hell.’ 

Heather stared at him, wide-eyed. She was 
amazed and shocked beyond words. What 


“That certainly evens the 
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Diamond Crystal is in Diamond 
flakes, thin and delicate Crystal Salt 
like snow. Ordinary salt 
1s cubical in grain and 
hard like hailstones. So 
Diamond Crystal dis- 
solves more quickly, 
blends more readily into 
foods to bring out natural 
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Notice the difference on a steak 


See for yourself why thousands 


choose this salt in flakes 


HAT there isa difference in salt is shown by 
the photographs above. But see that differ- 
ence ona steak! Learn how vitally it affects flavor. 


Cut off two equal bites of the meat and sprinkle 
one piece with any ordinary kind of table salt. 


Sprinkle on the other piece the same 
amount of Diamond Crystal. 


You can see the difference 


Notice how much faster the Diamond 
Crystal dissolves, how quickly it dis- 
appears. But the other salt—notice 
how it stands out on the meat. 

That is because Diamond Crystal 
is in flakes, delicate, fragile, like flakes 
of snow, while the other salt is in 
cubes, hard like hailstones. 

Then taste the two pieces of meat. 
You'll find that the Diamond Crystal 
Salt has blended completely into the 


juices of the meat, has developed the meat flavor 


to its fullest. 


But, in the other piece of meat, you get dis- 
tinctly two flavors—that of meat and that of salt. 
And, in the strong taste of the salt, you’ll find 





Atleft, Diamond Crystal-salted water 
tested for sulphate of lime, a common 
impu in salt. Clear. At right, 
ordinary salt given same test. Notice 
the precipitate. To make Diamond 
Crystal “the Salt that’s all Salt,” 
over 6,000 pounds of impurities are 
removed daily 







the most delicate flavors of the meat are lost. 


Moreover, you’ll probably notice in the salt a 
sort of bitter tang. For salt in its natural state is 
always mixed with impurities. One is calcium sul- 
phate, the lime from which plaster of Paris is made. 


Others are magnesium and calcium 
chlorides, strong, ill-tasting substances 
which salt makers call bittern. 


Such impurities in salt kill the subtle 
natural flavors of food instead of enhanc- 
ing them asa salt that is a// salt will do. 


Purer salt in flakes 


Diamond Crystal is “the salt that’s all 
salt.” ‘To produce it, its makers have 
perfected an exclusive process which 
refines natural salt, taking out over 
2,000,000 pounds of impurities yearly. 
And it is this patented purifying process that 
makes the fine, quick-dissolving flakes of 
Diamond Crystal. 


Ask for Diamond Crystal the next time you buy. Try the 


test on asteak. It will show you why this purer, finer salt is far 


superior to ordinary kinds for your table and for your cooking. 


Diamond Crystal comes in handy packages and in bags. 
Write to the Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Michigan, for 
interesting free booklet,““One Hundred and One Uses for Salt.” 


Diamond Crystal Salt 


For table use many 
people prefer Diamond 
Crystal Shaker Salt in 
handy cartons. If it 
isn’t Diamond 
Crystal it isn’t 
Shaker 
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could he mean? His quiet tone indicated that 
the thought was not a new one. She waited 
in horror for him to go on. 

“My mother had an unusual gift for model- 
ing, and she had begun to work in marble 
when she came here on a visit from Ohio, where 
she was born. She was young, and she fell in 
love with my father; and probably without 
thinking twice about what it would mean, she 
married him. It must have been tragedy— 
a continuous, day-to-day tragedy. My father, 
you know, was a good man, but contented with 
small things, and she—she was simply stifled 
on this grubby farm, with the endless house- 
work and three children to look after. She 
couldn’t have had much social life; she had 
no chance to express the dreams that haunted 
her or to meet people who talked the language 
in which she dreamed. I’ve come to realize 
in the last few years that it was the urge in 
her that had no outlet that she passed on to 
her scns, and now the struggle that she could 
do nothing with is ours, to make or break us. 


“OF COURSE, it took different forrhs. 

Mason’s engineering bent was unmistak- 
able; he’ll do big things when he’s ready. But 
Ward—Ward got the harder deal. He was eight 
years older than I, and a lot of things went over 
my head that have come back to me since. 
But I knew folks thought he was a queer boy 
because he didn’t care more about school and 
sports. He was crazy about books, and I’ve 
known him to sit motionless for an hour, and 
if anybody spoke to him, he’d say: ‘Don’t 
talk. I’m listening.’ 

“T remember one fall morning we were in 
the barn, and Ward had some squashes and 
pumpkins on the barn floor He was arrang- 
ing them and moving them about here and 
there. when mother came in, Ward held up 
a finger and said, ‘Come still, mother; they’re 
talking. 

“T was only a little lump of clay at the time, 
about four years old, but I’ve never forgotten 
the heartbreaking expression that came over 
mother’s face. It seemed to me she stood 
there a long time, and then she made a rush 
and took Ward into her arms, and the tears 
rained down her cheeks, But all she said was, 
‘My poor boy; my poor boy!’ 

“T thought she was sorry for Ward because 
he didn’t have better playthings, but I know 
now that she realized Ward was living in a 
world of unreality, and she foresaw the long 
struggle he would have before he learned to 
translate his dreams into a language that the 
public would understand and appreciate. I 
think she was always sorry for Ward—and yet 
firm. She made father send him to New York, 
so that he could see what others had done and 
so that he could be in touch with those who 
were working along his own line of interest. 
And when she had to—to leave us, her last 
words to me were, ‘Oh, if you can, see that 
Ward has his chance.’ ” 

His low voice stopped, as if that were the 

whole explanation of the last seven years 
indeed it was. Again he was looking 
straight ahead with that removed vision that had 
nothing to do with material objects. Heather 
felt breathless, shaken by this confidence that 
left her further outside than before. What 
could she say that would lighten Clif’s dis- 
couragement, his weariness? 
_ In the deep silence she could hear the plash- 
ing of water over the rock above the chasm. A 
squirrel leaped from one branch to another 
with a brief rustling of leaves. A crow scolded 
from a tree on the hill. 

Clif’s absorption continued. But to 
Heather’s horror, his expression changed, 
subtly, apparently without any altering of the 
muscles. Surely his mother had never looked 
more “heartbreaking.” This was the Clif 
that she had glimpsed from her own yard 
when he had picked up her hat on the back 
porch—a broken, disillusioned man. There 
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was again in his face the appalling forecast of 
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what he might be a few years hence unless | 
something saved him—a beaten, submerged | 


human being. 

She could not endure it. 
to see him so wretched. She sprang up. 
Clif!’ she cried, rushing toward him on an 
unconsidered impulse. 

He sprang up also, startled by her sudden 
action. Before the solicitude in her face, his 
expression softened, melted into a tenderness 
that she had never seen in him. He put his 
hands on her shoulders and looked down into 
her upturned eyes. 

“Heather, dear,” he said softly. 

“Oh, Clif,” she went on, still pleading, “you 
mustn’t—” She had intended to say, “You 
mustn’t look like that,” but the words died on 
her lips. 

His hands dropped from her shoulders as if 
they had been struck away. ‘‘No,” he said 
savagely, “no, I mustn’t. Sometimes I’m as 
big a dreamer as my brother . . . I think it’s 
raining.” 

The first heavy drops were striking the crisp 
leaves of the maples. 


It wrung her heart 


“Oh, | 





Clif picked up the | 


basket. Heather gathered up an armful of | 
the long, green vines. They came out into the | 
open. 


“Shall we run?” 

So they ran through the maples and across 
the meadow. 
swinging loop of the ground pine and fell head- 
long in the thick rowen. She was full of laugh- 
ing self-blame as Clif helped her up, but was 
secretly glad that she had been clumsy, because 
it had taken them momentarily back into that 
past of similar accidents and escapades—into 
that realm of memory which seemed to be the 
only happy meeting-ground possible to them 
now. Nothing could disturb that, but the 
present was uncertain and prickly with pain- 
ful possibilities. 

The sprinkle passed for the time being, but 
they hurried nevertheless—down into the 
village to leave the pines with Grandma Daven- 
way. And they talked assiduously, keeping 
to speculations about the dark, scudding clouds 
and how soon it would really rain, because 
those were safe matters in which neither had 
any vital interest. 

Later it occurred to Heather that Clif had not 


Heather caught her foot in a | 


“Your dress is thin,” he said practically | 





said what his own inheritance from his mother | 


had been. 
XXII 


R. ZELOTES JOSELYN was attired in a 
manner bound to be dangerous to sus- 
ceptible hearts. His suit was a tender shade 
of fawn, and his soft hat the color of coffee with 
Jersey cream. His brown shoes and tie gave 
exactly the right contrast, aided by the sprig 
of pink geranium in his buttonhole. Jauntily 
he was swinging a slender cane, jabbing it into 
the sidewalk now and then with the light skill 
of a housekeeper sticking a broom-corn into her 
baking cake. To the accustomed eyes of 
Hampton, it was evident that Lote was “perked 
up with some new bee in his bunnit.” 
It was only three o’clock, and Mr. Joselyn 
had no shadow of an- engagement at Mrs. 
Davenway’s until six, but he had been past 


the house twice now—casually, yet with an | 
alert glance toward the porches and yard. | 


Ostensibly his terminus was Jeff Cooper’s 
Drug Store, where he gravely revolved the tin 
rack of picture post-cards, unaware that both 
Jeff and his clerk, Sid Morrow, were draped 
against the wall case of hair tonics and sham- 
poos, agreeing in whispers, “The durn thing’ll 
need oiling when Lote gets good and through 
a-turning it.” After ten minutes of steady 
revolution the rack came to rest, and Mr. 
Joselyn selected a card portraying a portion of 
the Spinooski River, set in rocks. His purchase 





consummated, he retraced his steps past Mrs. | 


Davenway’s to his own ancestral home, where 
he presumably deposited the post-card in a 
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safe place. Then he reappeared and again 
walked slowly down Checker Street. 

But this time not past Mrs. Davenway’s! 
A flutter of blue muslin in the garden arrested 
his attention. With a brighter light in his 
face he stepped around to the garden—stepped 
rather dapperly, too. 

Heather, cool and dainty in her blue gown 
and wide shade-hat, was snipping the dead 
roses from the bushes. When she saw Zelotes 
approaching, she caught her breath sharply 
before the realization that the time had come 
for her to redeem her rash promise about taking 
over the directing of this gentleman’s future. 
Besides, she could no longer ignore her mother’s 
warning. Mr. Joselyn’s calls had become of 
daily occurrence, their object more and more 
| pointed. Heather was new, and being new, 
she had called down upon herself the fickle 
searchlight of his favor. 

“T’ve got to do something,” she told herself 
| savagely. “Very well, I will. I'll do it right 
now—this afternoon—at once.” 

Fortified by this fierce generality, she greeted 
Mr. Joselyn with a slight smile. 

‘Will you come into my garden?” she said 
hospitably. “I can offer you a seat under the 
apple tree. You can sit and watch me work.” 
| Mr. Joselyn swept off his hat with an exag- 
| gerated gallantry that he had found to be most 

effective. ‘Let me work while you watch.” 
She laughed. ‘Gracious! You'll force me 
to be lazy.” 
| . She threw down her shears and took one of 
| the two battered arm-chairs that had served 
| generations indoors and were now. flaunting 
| their decrepitude in the open. 

But when they had seated themselves, 
neither could think of the right thing to say. 
Each hoped that a definite object would be 
consummated in the next few minutes, but 
| they were like attendants at a theater who 
wait impatiently for the curtain to rise but 
have no power to pull the cords. The silence 
became awkward. 

“Are you expecting your sister back soon?” 
asked Heather in desperation. 

Zelotes gave a tremendous sigh of relief, as 
if his sister were the very person whom he had 
been hoping to drag over the conversational 
horizon. “In a few days, yes. Time she was 
gettin’ back, too. There’s a number of things 
I want to talk over with her.” 

This placed the topic in those domestic 
precincts closed to the outsider. Heather 
could think of no way to continue with Mrs. 
Miller, so she struck out wildly for another 
subject. 

“We're having pleasant weather,” she 
floundered, on the chance that so obvious a 
fact might be the key to easy verbiage. 

“Ye-uh, today,” admitted Mr. Joselyn 
cautiously. “But I call it we’ve had a good 
many changes. Pretty cold last week. I 
notice your sweet corn ain’t tosselin’ out a mite 
yet.” 


i ATHER shook her head over the back- 
vardness of corn and contributed an 
inanity about the shortness of the season. 

““Ye-uh, now you’ve said it, Heather. Keeps 
the veg’tables humpin’ to get grown before the 
frost lays ’em low.” 

She nodded. “They certainly have to hurry 
to escape ‘the frost on the punkin.’ Those 
poems about fall would have to be moved back 
into the summer to fit this section, wouldn’t 
they?” 

“Well, hardly that,” discriminated Mr. 
Joselyn, with ponderous exactitude. “To about 
September, I should say.” Being now fully 
launched upon the sea of expression, he reached 
for the original subject and gave it an easy toss 
or two. “Speakin’ of my sister, I got a few 
things to arrange with her. I suppose you 
know that the house where we’re livin’ belongs 
to me.” 

“Yes,” she acknowledged faintly. 

Mr. Joselyn readjusted his lapel, as if the 
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pink geranium were calling for a more com- 
fortable position, and swallowed hard. “My 
sister,” he continued presently, “has wanted 
to go to the hotel to live—for some time she’s 
wanted to; but she couldn’t, ’ccount of me. I— 
well, I’m thinkin’ of lettin’ her go.” 

“How sweet of you!” bubbled Heather 
jerkily. ‘I’m sure she’ll be grateful. It’s so 
nice to do what one wants to!” 

‘“‘Aa-uh, that’s the way I figger. I figger 
mebbe we'll both be better suited that way. 
Fact is, I’m thinkin’ of—of keepin’ house my- 
self—No, not myself, but—Say,” he exploded 
breaking into nervous laughter, “say, I'll bet 
you know what I mean.” 

Heather reached backward and broke a late 
damask rose from the bush near her chair. 
She felt as if she must hold to something, and 
even a rose would give an illusion of anchorage. 

“Say, don’t you—don’t you know?” he 
persisted with a foolish grin. 


SHE smoothed the pink petals, and above 

them was able to smile at him roguishly. 
“Mr. Joselyn,” she challenged, “I believe 
you’re announcing your engagement.” 

“No. Oh, no, I ain’t,” he disclaimed quickly. 
“JT hain’t got so fur’s that. I’m just on the 
way.” He hitched his chair considerably 
nearer, in a manner which gave an alarmingly 
literal turn to his words. 

Heather braced for the plunge. Zelotes’ 
amorous expression forbade any further delay. 
She summoned a mental picture of Cula Clare 
in all her wistfulness and pathetic isolation, 
and nerved herself to be quick and cruel. 

“You want me to guess, I conclude. Well, 
I'll try. I suppose it’s some lady in Hampton 
Valley.” 

“Right!” gurgled Mr. Joselyn, vastly en- 
couraged. He felt that things were going well 
and would in the course of a pleasant circuit- 
ousness mount to their desired climax. “Right! 
Ain’t you the cute little one!” He rolled his 
eyes ecstatically. “In Hampton Valley—and 
near. Near—and nearer!” 

He put his hand again on the chair-arm, as 
if about to exemplify the proximity of the 
chosen charmer, but Heather’s next remark 
arrested the action. 

“Some one of your own age, of course.” 

“Huh? No—well, I should say not. Come, 
now, ain’t you the coy—” : 

“Oh, dear me, Mr. Joselyn, that doesn’t 
sound so promising. I do hope vou aren’t 
going to be disappointed.” 

“Huh? What!” His bright eyes opened 
wide ia alarm. 

“Do forgive me. Perhaps I oughtn’t to 
have said that, but you asked me to speculate 
about it. And when you said it wasn’t a 
lady of your own age, I really couldn’t think 
of anybody that would marry you. Truly I 
couldn’t.” 

He stared at her in speechless stupefaction. 
His black eyes seemed to be fixed unwinkingly; 
his flabby face took on a sickly, greenish tinge 
that showed how keenly the thrust had cut. 
Heather was sorry for him, but she kept her 
objective firmly in view. The pink in her 
cheeks grew deeper, and her dark eyes had the 
open, innocent expression of a child who has 
made a mistake but hopes to explain it satis- 
factorily. 

“You oughtn’t to have asked me about this,” 
she accused gently, “but as long as you made 
me express myself, let’s see how near right I 
am. Honestly, Mr. Joselyn, who is there that 
would—would consider you eligible?” 

Zelotes’ pride assembled the scattered shreds 
of his self-possession, as the magnet collects the 
iron filings. “I had supposed,” he began 
stiffly, “that I was as good a citizen as the next 
one, and—” 

“But are you?” Heather lifted the state- 
ment with a quick finger and pinned it back 
with a little flip. “Are you? Oh, of course I 
know you’re a perfectly nice man—or were 
originally. But you haven’t the standing that 
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The room interior illustrated won the national 
endorsement of the body representing an 
acknowledged national authority on home 
furnishing styles and craftsmanship. It is 
one of a select group of style awards just 
announced by that body. 


These award-winning interiors may be 
inspected at the stores of AUTHORIZED 
EXHIBITORS, beginning January first, 
nineteen hundred twenty-three. 
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mercial standards of furniture retailing. That store 
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address Dept. BI, Home Furnish- 
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selected by the ASSOCIATION (and on no other home furnishings), 
is the combined triple guarantee of Dealer, Manufacturer and 
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by the seal in his window, (illustrated in lower right hand corner). 
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you ought to have. Do you know what Hamp- 
ton calls you?” 

Zelotes’ mouth dropped. 

“They call you ‘that old beau,’ ” pursued 
Heather. “ ‘That old beau!” She repeated 
the phrase with a slighting inflection that drew 
from Mr. Joselyn a sound like a respiration 
tried and rejected. “They’re too kind to let 
you know it, but that’s what they call you 
when you’re not around.” 

She might have added that his possession of 
a good house and a comfortable income gave 
him a certain insulation from direct criticism, 
and that he had interpreted this insulation as 
real respect. 

“You see, Mr. Joselyn, a man of your age 
ought to stand for something, and if he doesn’t, 
neither men nor women have any genuine, 
thoroughgoing regard for him. If he’s in- 
terested in women, he ought to marry and have 
a home; he owes that to the community. If he 
isn’t domestic, he ought to devote himself to 
some serious purpose that is worthy of a grown 
man. Otherwise he is a parasite on the life 
of the community. Don’t you see how it is? 
Now you—why, you just flit—and flit—and 
flit.” With her left hand she indicated Mr. 
Joselyn as occupying different stations in the 
atmosphere in rather rapid succession. “Or we 
might say you’re like a man who starts to cross 
a stream, plants his feet on stones that are wide 
apart, and then refuses to move. He’s neither 
here nor there, and of course people who watch 
him can’t help laughing at his foolish predica- 
ment. He ought to stay on the bank or go on 
across. Don’t you think?” 

Mr. Joselyn was again speechless, and the 
lines in his face were hopelessly slack. Only 
his hands moved, whirling nervously around 
the ends of the chair-arms like pinwheels in a 
breeze. 

Heather’s gaze left him. She studied the 
green rows of corn behind him as if working on 
a difficult problem. “It’s been going on so 
long—that makes it harder,” she reflected 
aloud. “The fact is, women don’t care much 
for old beaus, except to flirt with. The atti- 
tude gets to be mutual. That’s why— 
But let me see who there might be. There’s 
Mrs. Giddings—” 

Mr. Joselyn emitted a sound which in the 
case of a less polished gentleman would have 
been considered a snort. 

“And Mrs. Pickering and Mrs. Flumm—” 

But as she continued, Mr. Joselyn’s reactions 
were so uniform that she did not finish the list. 
It was evident that middle-aged widows took 
no active part in Mr. Joselyn’s arena—oc- 
cupied, rather, the more remote seats in the 
balcony. 

She tried the other extreme. “The young 
set—well, you know how thatis. Youth calls to 
youth, and all that. Then there are the ladies 
somewhat beyond. Miss Nancy Hobart—no, 
she’s far too aristocratic. Miss Leathers— 
dear me, no! She would never—” 

Zelotes was roused to angry articulation. 
“Well, I should like to know!” he burst out. 
“You’re going too far. IT’ll betcha Cula’d 
take—” 

“Poor man!” interposed Heather, looking 
down at the rose in her hand with a pitying 
expression. “How can you be so deceived? 
Why, you couldn’t expect a woman of her 
ancestry—Miss Leathers has family; she has 
background.” Heather privately thought Miss 
Leathers had far too much of it, but she waived 
the commentary. 


LOW mottles of red were mounting in 

Zelotes’ cheeks. “I rather guess,” he brought 
out explosively, “I rather guess you’re goin’ it 
too strong. All Hampton knows how desp’- 
rate Cula is. Why, I’ll betcha if I so much as 
quirked my little finger—” 

“Not if you quirked all ten,’ 
Heather, with a sweeping gesture. 

“What makes you think?” 


’ 


interrupted 
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“T asked her.” She was feeling her way 
carefully now, treading the path of evasion and 
implication whereon a single misstep would be 
disastrous. “I had an idea you thought that, 
Mr. Joselyn, and so I—I brought up the sub- 
ject. You know, women talk rather intimately 
sometimes.” She spoke as if this dark secret 
had not hitherto been disclosed. ‘We talked 
it over, and I assure you that I know exactly 
how Miss Leathers feels.” 


7 ELOTES slumped in his chair. Heather 

played thoughtfully with the damask rose 
and allowed the full import of her message to 
sink into Mr. Joselyn’s consciousness. Pres- 
ently he grasped at a bit of floating wreckage 
and made another attempt to keep his head 
above water. 

“T’d like to know why Cula came in to 
suppers if—if she. wasn’t tryin’—” 

“Good gracious!” cried Heather with a wide- 
eyed look that sent her eyelashes into a dis- 
tracting sweep. “Don’t you know women 
better than that?” She laughed, as if this were 
too much. ‘Why that’s the very thing that 
ought to have showed you how wrong you were. 
Don’t you know that no woman with a grain of 
sense ever throws herself at a man? It’s the 
surest way to fend him off. Miss Leathers 
came here for the same reason that you did— 
because my mother is a fine cook. And besides 
that, she’s a friend of mine, and it’s pleasant 
for both of us.” She laughed again, this 
time mischievously. “It’s odd that you 
didn’t connect with it, but took all the drawing 
power to yourself. Isn’t it? It just shows 
how deceived a man may—” 

Mr. Joselyn rose. “I think I will bid you 
good afternoon,” he managed with exceeding 
dignity. 

“Good-by,” said Heather cheerfully. She 
gave him her hand with a friendly smile. 

But she watched with apprehension as he 
walked out of the garden and around the 
corner of the house. He was not by any means 
the dapper gallant that had tapped a jaunty 
cane into the asphalt of Hampton an hour 
before. He was trying to hold his head high, 
but he had a crumpled look. He walked 
stiffly, as if his muscles were not wholly in 
control. The fawn suit and pink geranium 
were pitifully incongruous with the manner of 
the stricken Zelotes. 

“Heaven forgive me!” thought Heather. 
She picked up her shears and started for the 
house. “Still, something ought to come of it,” 
she reassured herself. 

She found her mother in the kitchen, frying 
raised doughnuts for supper. Mrs. Davenway 


glanced sidewise at her daughter’s flushed face. | 


“What happened, dear?” 


Heather laughed shakily. “I’ve just per- 


formed an operation, mother—taken the con- | 


ceit out of a human being. Sliced it out, like 
that!’ She cut the air with a swift slash of her 
hand and hung the garden shears by the sink. 
“T got it all, but it was a hard siege.” 


Mrs. Davenway speared a doughnut with | 


her knitting needle and drained it against the 
side of the kettle. ‘What have you done 
now?” she asked with a quizzical smile. 

“T’ve told Zelotes Joselyn that no woman in 
Hampton Valley would have him.” 

“Heather Davenway!” 














“Yes, mother, I didn’t leave him a hope. I | 


listed the possibilities and checked them out 
with my best arguments.” 

Mrs. Davenway turned to Heather in dis- 
may. ‘My stars, dear child, what possessed 
you?” 

“T thought it would be good for him. And 
you remember, mother dearest, you advised 
me to discourage him.” 

“But I didn’t tell you to flay him alive, and 
I’d no idea you would be so zealous. You 
know there’s no harm in Lote. He’s got a kind 
heart. Poor fellow, I wonder what he’ll do.” 

“So do I,” returned Heather fervently. 


(To be continued) 
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| Saul to the battle . . . 


| and look how thy brethren fare . 


| defy the armies of the living God: 


feminine traits were poured in a profusion 
balanced by proportion. His strength is not 
more remarkable than his tenderness; his ten- 
derness not more appealing than his loyalty 
and frankness. Male and dominant, easily 
roused, quickly inflamed, his passions were 
both surrounded and curbed by the conscious- 
ness of God. 

His difficulty was the difficulty of his epoch, 
that of not knowing when tostop. It was plain 
that there were principles of right and wrong, 
but not so plain that they applied to kings 
as well as other people. It might have been 
called an axiom of the time that a king could 
do no wrong, because anything he did was 
right. A will recognized by hundreds of 
thousands of subjects as the law from which 
there was no appeal could easily render its 
possessor immune from attacks of conscience. 
It is the great contribution of David to the 
world that, with so much to make him callous 
to the law of right, he first in history illus- 
trates its force. 

For having sinned and repented, he could 
express himself. It is perhaps his faculty for 
expression which helps the world most of all. 
Human in every nerve of his superabundant 
vitality, he could feel as only the passionately 
sensitive ever feel, and at the same time put 
his emotion into words. But he could do 
more. He could put into words the difference 
which sin makes in man’s relationship to God. 
He could put into words the relief, the com- 
fort, the ease and rightness of life when a 
relationship to God which wrong has jarred 
has been réestablished. 


David’s Beginning 

No estimate can be formed of his character 
without some knowledge of his origin and 
earlier struggles. 

“Now David was the son of that Ephrathite 
of Bethlehem-Judah whose name was Jesse. 
And he had eight sons. And the man went 
for an old man in the days of Saul. And the 
three eldest sons of Jesse went and followed 
But David went and 
returned from Saul to feed his father’s sheep 


“And Jesse said unto David his son: ‘Take 
now for thy brethren an ephah of this parched 


| at Bethlehem. 


|corn and these ten loaves, and run to the 


camp to thy brethren. And carry these ten 
cheeses unto the captain of their thousand, 
” 

And David rose up early in the morning, 
and left the sheep with a keeper . . . and 
ran into the army, and came and saluted 
his brethren. And as he talked with them 
behold there came up the champion, the 
Philistine of Gath, Goliath byname . . . and 
all the men of Israel when they saw the 
man fled from him, and were sore afraid . 

“And David spake to the men that stood 
by him, saying: ‘What shall be done to the 
man that killeth this Philistine, and taketh 
away the reproach from Israel? For who is 
this uncircumcised Philistine that he should 
>) 

It is interesting to observe that the attitude 
of elder brothers toward younger ones did 
not differ greatly at that time from what it 


lis today. 


“And Eliab, his eldest brother, heard when 
he spake unto the men. And Eliab’s anger 
was kindled against David, and he said: 

“Why camest thou down hither? And 
with whom hast thou left those few sheep in 
the wilderness? I know thy pride, and the 
naughtiness of thine heart; for thou hast 
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come down that thou mightest see the battle.’”’ 

As a high-spirited boy, unable to deny the 
charge of wanting to see the battle, David 
could only press his questions, till they were 
repeated before Saul who, standing with 
Jonathan his son and Abner his general, 
sent to have the lad brought to him. 
“And David said to Saul: ‘Let no man’s 


The Discovery of God 


(Continued from page 41) 


heart fail because of him. Thy servant will 
go and fight with this Philistine.’ 

“And Saul said to David: ‘Thou art not 
able to go against this Philistine to fight with 
him; for thou art but a youth, and he a man 
of war.’ 

“And David said unto Saul: ‘Thy servant 
kept his father’s sheep; and there came a lion 
and a bear and took a lamb from the flock. 
And I went after him, and delivered it out of 
his mouth. And when he arose against me 
I caught’ him by his beard and smote and 
slew him. Thy servant slew both the lion 
and the bear’ And David said more- 
over: ‘The Lord that delivered me out of 
the paw of the lion and out of the paw of 
the bear, he will deliver me out of the hand 
of this Philistine.’ 

“And Saul said unto David: 
Lord be with thee!” 

The account of David’s victory over Goliath 
is one of the most spirited bits of description 
to be found in ancient writing, but it is a proof 
of the element of legend in all these narra- 
tives, as well as of the nonchalant manner 
in which the Hebrew historians treated what 
we call facts, that a little later the death of 
the giant is ascribed to an entirely different 
hand. 

“And there was again a battle in Gob with 
the Philistines, where Elhanan the son of 
Jaareoregim, a Bethlehemite, slew Goliath 
the Gittite, the staff of whose spear was like 
a weaver’s beam.” (American Revised Version) 


‘Go! and the 


Different Versions 


In the two compilations which go under 
the name of Samuel, both the David and the 
Elhanan legends of the killing of Goliath are 
given with cool unconcern as to which is the 
correct one, while still a third version can be 
found in the First Book of Chronicles. In the 
life of David the story is used to express cour- 
age, prowess, and sympathetic attractiveness. 
Having done this it serves its turn. Whether 
he or Elhanan actually slew the champion 
was a detail which the ancient mind appar- 
ently found unimportant. What mattered 
was the unfolding of a character which in its 
turn unfolded the idea of God. To this pur- 
pose exact happenings between the Israelites 
and the Philistines had the same relative 
significance as exact happenings at Elsinore 
in Denmark to Shakespeare when he wrote 
his “Hamlet.” It is probable that David 
and not Elhanan killed Goliath, and that 
Elhanan’s victim was Goliath’s brother, but 
whatever the truth, the legend helps to bring 
David definitely into the service of Saul. 

“And David went out whithersoever Saul 
sent him, and behaved himself wisely. And 
Saul set him over the men of war, and he was 
accepted in the sight of all the people, and 
also in the sight of Saul’s servants. And it 
came to pass . . . when David was returned 
from the s'aughter of the Philistine, that 
the women c: me out of all the cities of Israel, 
singing and dancing, to meet King S Saul, with 
tabrets, with joy, and with instruments of 
music. And the women answered one another 
as they played, and said: 

“«Saul has slain his thousands, and David 
his ten thousands!’ 

“And Saul was very wroth, and the saying 
displeased him. And he said: 

“They have ascribed unto David ten 
thousands, and to me they have ascribed but 
thousands; and what can he have more but 
the kingdom?’ 

“And Saul eyed David from that day, and 
forward.” 

He eyed him the more fiercely in proportion 
as popular esteem recognized him as Saul’s 
probable successor in the kingship. David 
was soon an outlaw. Hunted from stronghold 
to stronghold, from cave to cave, he knew 
all the perils of the man on whose head there 
is a price. There were years in which he could 
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The Discovery of God 


never lie down to sleep without fear of some 
murderous attack before morning. Ragged, 
hungry, homeless, he was driven at last to 
forsake his country, as he supposed, forever. 

“And David said in his heart, I shall now 
perish one day by the hand of Saul. There 
is nothing better for me than that I should 
escape speedily into the land of the Philistines. 
And Saul shall despair of me, to seek me any 
more in any coast of Israel... And it 
was told Saul that David was fled to Gath, 
and he sought no more again for him.” 

He sought no more again for him because the 
stormy, embittered life was nearly at an end. 

“Now the Philistines fought against Israel; 
and the men of Israel fled from before the 
Philistines, and fell down slain in Mount 
Gilboa. And the Philistines followed hard 
upon Saul and his sons. And the Philistines 
slew Jonathan and Abinadab, and Melchishua, 
Saul’s sons. And the battle went sore against 
Saul, and the archers hit him... There- 
fore Saul took a sword and fell upon it. 
And when his armor-bearer saw that Saul 
was dead, he fell likewise upon his sword, and 
died with him. So Saul died, and his three 
sons, and his armor-bearer, and all his men, 
that same day together... ” ‘ 

“Tt came even to pass on the third day that 
behold a man came out of the camp from Saul, 
with his clothes rent, and earth upon his head. 
And so it was that when he came to David 
he fell to the earth, and did obeisance. And 
David said unto him: 

“ ‘From whence comest thou?’ 

“And he said unto him: ‘Out of the camp 
of Israel am I escaped.’ 

“And David said unto him: ‘How went 
the matter? I pray thee to tell me.’ 

“And he answered that the people are fled 
from the battle, and many of the people are 
fallen and dead, and Saul and Jonathan his 
son are dead also.” 


David’s Lament over Saul 


It was at such moments as this that David’s 
lyric gift reached the height of poignant 
beauty. In spite of persecution he had never 
wavered in his loyalty to Saul, nor in his love 
for Jonathan. Nowhere in literature is there 
a higher expression of plangent grief than 
in the lament which now breaks from him. 
Hindel has tried to render it in the Dead 
March in “Saul,’”’ but its nearest counterpart 
in music is that in “‘Gétterdammerung.” 

“And David lamented with this lamentation 
over Saul, and over Jonathan his son: 

“‘The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy 
high places! How are the mighty fallen! 
Tell it not in Gath! Publish it not in the 
streets of Askelon lest the daughters of the 
Philistines rejoice, lest the daughters of the 
uncircumcised triumph. Ye mountains of 
Gilboa, let there be no dew, neither let there 
be rain upon you, nor fields of offerings; for 
there the shield of the mighty is vilely cast 
away... Saul and Jonathan were lovely 
and pleasant in their lives, and in death 
they were not divided. They were swifter 
than eagles! They were stronger than lions! 
Ye daughters of Israel weep over Saul, who 
clothed you in scarlet, with other delights, 
who put ornaments of gold upon your apparel! 
How are the mighty fallen in the midst of the 
battle! O Jonathan, thou wast slain in thine 
high places! I am distressed for thee, my 
brother Jonathan. Very pleasant hast thou 
been unto me. Thy love to me was wonder- 
ful, passing the love of women. How are the 
ehenty fallen, and the weapons of war per- 
ished!’ ” 

Throughout this troubled period one main 
strain can be seen as running through David’s 
consciousness, the desire to live up to the 
standard of Right deduced from his growing 
comprehension of God. It is he who first 
Works out in private conduct the law which 
Moses had discovered for the world, that in 
harmony with God all things tend to go 


smoothly; that in departure from God all 
things tend to go wrong. In other words, 
the sense of right which in the preceding gen- 
erations had been a wild rage toward good 
becomes more defined, more sober, more exact, 
with a clearer understanding of rights as the 
right of man. The Great Charter of Moses | 
increased in significance the more it was per- 
ceived that the rights of God and Man could 
not be considered apart. Wrong against one 
was wrong against both. An injury done to 
a fellow-man was an injury done to God. 
A sin with regard to God was a sin with regard 
to one’s fellow-man. Rightness was an atti- 
tude of mind and heart. In proportion as it 
became precise all life was happier and more 
prosperous. 

During the years of trial the working out 
of this principle had been relatively easy. In 
those of good fortune, with the kingdom 
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established and his throne apparently secure, 
the guard was relaxed. It was relaxed in those 
years of middle life when the passions gather 
strength for a second onslaught, and ease 
makes a more powerful appeal than duty. 

“And it came to pass at the time 
when kings go forth to battle, that David 
sent Joab, and his servants with him, and all 
Israel, and they destroyed the children of 
Ammon, and beseiged Rabbah; but David 
tarried at Jerusalem.” 

Feeling himself, after his years of hardship, 
entitled to repose, all the bars of his character 
were let down. They were let down especially 
in that particular as to which earlier incidents 
show him to have been sensitive, the love 
of women. ; 

“And it came to pass at eventide that David 
arose from off his couch, and walked on the 
roof of the King’s House. And from the 
and 


roof he saw a woman bathing... 
David sent and took her... And she re- 
turned unto her house... and she sent 


and told David, and said: ‘I am with child.’” 


The Destruction of Uriah 


The story of David and Uriah, the Hittite, 
is one which has altvays struck the imagination. 
In David himself we scarcely recognize the 
hero who slew Goliath and was generous to 
Saul. Having thrown over his standard of 
Rightness by abandoning God, all his methods 
have become debased. By calling Uriah from 
the front he attempts to foist on him the 
paternity of the expected child. 

“And David sent unto Joab, saying: ‘Send 
me Uriah the Hittite.’ And Joab sent Uriah to 
David. And when Uriah was come unto him 
David demanded of him how Joab did, and 
how the people did, and how the war pros- 
pered. And David said to Uriah: 

“Go down to thy house’... 

“But Uriah slept at the door of the King’s 
House, with all the servants of his lord, and 
went not down to his house.” 

A second attempt having also failed, David | 
was driven to a course in which as king he felt | 
himself within his rights—rights which in | 
those days no one would have questioned. 

“And it came to pass in the morning that 
David wrote a letter to Joab and sent it by 
the hand of Uriah. And he wrote in the letter, 
saying: ‘Set ye Uriah in the forefront of the 
hottest battle, and retire ye from him, that 
he may be smitten and die.’ And it came 
to pass, when Joab observed the city, that | 
he assigned Uriah unto a place where he knew | 
that valiant men were. And the men of the 
city went out and fought with Joab, and 
there fell some of the people of the servants 
of David. And Uriah the Hittite died also 
. And when the wife of Uriah heard 
that her husband was dead she mourned for 
her husband. And when the mourning was 
past David sent and fetched her to his house, | 
and she became his wife and bare him a son. 
But the thing that David had done displeased 
the Lord.” 

For a while it seemed as if wrong could be 
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becomes a habit. 
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worked and good be the result. There is no 
sign—on the surface, at least—that David 
and Bathsheba felt themselves guilty or that 
the shadow of the dead man stood between 
them. So long as the king’s will remained 
the touchstone of right, neither of them could 
be questioned or condemned. Only by a sub- 
sequent lifetime of heartbreaking experiences 
could David be made to see how wrong puts 
further wrong into motion. 

“And the Lord sent Nathan unto David. 
And he came unto him, and said: 

““ «There were two men in one city, the one 
rich, the other poor. The rich man had ex- 
ceeding many flocks and herds; but the poor 
man had nothing save one little ewe-lamb, 
which he had brought and: nourished up. 
And it grew up together with him and his 
children. It did eat of his own meat, and 
drank of his own cup, and lay in his bosom, 
and was unto him as a daughter. And there 
came a traveler unto the rich man; and he 
spared to take of his own flock and of his own 
herd to dress for the wayfaring man that was 
come unto him, but took the poor man’s 
lamb, and dressed i# for the man that was 
come unto him.’ 

“And David’s anger was greatly kindled 
against the man. And he said to Nathan: 

“As the Lord liveth, the man that hath 
done this thing shall surely die. And he shall 
restore the lamb fourfold, because he did this 
thing, and because he had no pity.’ 
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| reader to understand 


| sense of his dishonor. 


=| principle that right induces 


“And Nathan said to David, ‘Thou art the 


man.’ ” 
David Realizes His Guilt 

It is possible that David’s conscience re- 
jected the charge. He may not have understood 
it. Fortified within his rights as king, the ap- 
plication would have to be urged home to him. 

“Thus saith the Lord God of Israel. I 
anointed thee king over Israel, and I de- 
livered thee out of the hand of Saul 
Wherefore hast thou despised the command- 
ment of the Lord to do evil in his sight? Thou 
hast killed Uriah the Hittite with the sword, 
and hast taken his wife to be thy wife, and 
hast slain him with the sword of the children 
of Ammon. Now, therefore, the sword shall 
never depart from thine house. Because thou 
hast despised me, and hast taken the wife of 
Uriah the Hittite to be thy wife, thus saith 
the Lord: ‘Behold I will raise up evil against 
thee out of thine own house For thou 
didst it secretly; but I will do this thing before 
all Israel, and before the sun.’ 

“And David said unto Nathan, 
sinned against the Lord.’ ” 

The point to be noticed is David’s percep- 
tion, now that the matter was clearly put 
before him, that the crime against Uriah was 
a crime against God. It is hard for the modern 
how trivial was the 
value set on one man’s life. All these records 
reek with slaughter. The sight of a man 
hacked to death for a comparatively light 
offense disturbed no one. As enlightened a 
prophet as Samuel had, with his own hand, 
hewed a man in pieces, and had done it “before 
the Lord.” David himself, advanced as he 
was, spiritual as he was, had, on taking cities, 
put every man, woman, and child in them 
to the sword. That God could require any 
one man’s blood at his hands would have 
seemed to him incredible. A man was only 
a man, and in this instance a Hittite, one of 
a conquered race, who had no rights in any 
case. If he, the king, wished to marry the 
man’s wife, ‘it was entirely legitimate to get 
rid of him. That David was not at ease in 
his mind is shown by the secrecy of his pro- 
ceedings, but that it was an act that could 
be ranked with the rich man’s taking the 
poor man’s lamb broke him down with the 
That you can not do 
wrong without inducing wrong was the prin- 
ciple on which he was to learn the contrary 
right. 


The next article in this series 


‘I have 


The Discovery of God 


will be entitled, “Isaiah Discovers the God of 


“And the Lord struck the child that Uriah’, 
wife bare unto David, and it was very sick, 
David therefore besought God for the child; 
and David fasted, and went in and lay alj 
night upon the earth. And the elders of his 
house arose and went to him to raise him 
from the earth, but he would not, neither 
did he eat bread with them. And it came 
to pass on the seventh day that the child 
died.” 

David’s idea of prayer was that of the less 
developed everywhere. If he strove long 
enough and hard enough, he might induce 
God to change the Eternal Mind. It was 
a matter of being importunate. By being 
importunate he might get what otherwise 
God did not intend to give him. If God could 
be seen as intending to give him what would 
do him good, his prayer would be answered 
by getting what would do him harm. 

“And the servants of David feared to tell 
him that the child was dead But when 
David saw that they whispered David perceived 
that the child was dead. Therefore David 
said unto his servants: 

“Ts the child dead?’ 

“And they said: ‘He is dead.’ 

“Then David arose from the earth, and 
washed, and anointed himself, and changed 
his apparel, and came into the house of the 
Lord and worshipped. Then he came to his 
own house. And when he required they set 
bread before him, and he did eat. Then said 
his servants unto him: 

“ ‘What thing is this that thou hast done? 
Thou didst fast and weep for the child while 
it was alive. But when the child was dead 
thou didst rise and eat bread.’ 

“And he said: ‘While the child was yet 
alive I fasted and wept, for I said, Who can 
tell whether God will be gracious to me that 
the child may live? But now he is dead 
wherefore should I fast? Can I bring him 
back again? I shall go to him, but he shall 
not return to me.’ ” 

These last words are striking in that they 
give the first intimation since the mention 
of the Tree of Life of a continuity to human 
existence. That it had not been a hope it 
would be too much to say, but it had not been 
a hope which up to this point had found ex- 
pression. Such as it was, faint and specula- 
tive, doubtless, in David it came before the 
world, no more to be extinguished. 


The Sword of God 


The sword was never to depart from David’s 
house, and it never did, and yet it proved the 
sword of God—a two-edged sword, as St. Paul 
calls it, piercing to the dividing asunder of 
the joints and the marrow, and cleaving to 
the thoughts of the heart. The tragedies of 
his later life are not less moving than Hamlet’s, 
and are often akin to King Lear’s. Through 
them all, however, he works more and more 
toward the ideal which came to him first with 
Nathan’s “Thou art the man.” Wrong is 
always abortive; Right alone is constructive 
enough to bring a man out to success. 

At some time in his life he embodied this 
philosophy in words which both tradition 
and criticism have ascribed to his pen. They 
are so sober, so restrained, that they sound 
like the last conclusions which come only 
when the passions have spent themselves, 
and joy and sorrow can alike be appraised. 

“Fret not thyself because of evildoers, 
neither be thou envious against the workers 
of iniquity, for they shall soon be cut down 
like the grass, and wither as the green herb. 
Trust in the Lord and do good; so shalt thou 
dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed. 
Delight thyself also in the Lord, and he shall 
give thee the desires of thine heart. Commit 
thy way unto the Lord; trust also in him; 
and he shall bring it to pass . . » Mark the 
perfect man, and behold the upright; tor 
the end of that man is peace.” 

All Men” 
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To fry potato chips crisp and crackly 


Swift’ s “Silverleaf”’ Brand Pure Lard 





100 


It’s surprisingly easy, once you 
know how, to make a supply of the 
best potato chips you ever tasted — 
brown and crisp and crackly. 


Just slice potatoes very thin, soak 
in cold water for ten minutes and 
dry in a soft towel. (The drying is 
important.) Then in a kettle of 
hot Swift’s ‘‘Silverleaf’? Brand Pure 
Lard, fry them to an appetizing 
golden brown. 


This lard ‘heats evenly and 





quickly to a temperature high 
enough to sear the outside of each 
slice at once, before any fat is 
absorbed. Thus it insures crispness 
and a delicate sweet flavor. 


In all your frying and shortening 
you will get the same unusually fine 
results from Swift’s ‘Silverleaf” 
Brand Pure Lard, for it is always 
uniform and pure. It comes in 
sanitary I-pound cartons and in 
tins of 2, 5 and 10 pounds. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


“Best to buy for bake or fry’’ 
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if the dark had reached out long, bony fingers 
to pull him from his place of safety. He 
wanted to raise his hands to his face—but he 
could not release his hold upon the gilt frame. 
All at once he realized that his hands were 
growing numb with the cold and that his feet 
were numb, too. 

The minutes dragged by. Somewhere a 
clock struck—many times. The Littlest 
Orphan had never heard the clock strike so 
many times, at night, before. He cowered 
back until it seemed to his scared, small mind 
that he would sink into the wall. And then, 
as the clock ceased striking, he heard another 
sound—a sound that brought dread to his 
heart. It was a step in the hall, a heavy, firm 
step that—despite rubber heels—was now 
clearly recognizable. It would be the Matron, 
making her rounds of the building before she 
went to bed! As the steps came nearer along 
the hall, a light, soft and yellow, seemed to 
grow in the place. It would be the lamp that 
she carried in her hand. 

The Matron reached the door—peered in. 
And then, with lamp held high, she entered 
the room. And her swift glance swept the 
row of white beds—each, but one, with its 
sleeping occupant. 

The Littlest Orphan, on the mantel, clutched 
the Christ Baby closer in his arms. And 
waited. It seemed to him that his shivering 
must shake the room. He gritted his teeth 
convulsively, as the Matron’s eyes found his 
tumbled, empty bed. 

Hastily, forgetting to be quiet, the woman 
crossed the room. She pulled back the spread, 
the blanket. And then—as if drawn by a 
magnet—her eyes lifted, traveled across the 
room. And found the small, white figure 
that pressed back into the narrow space. Her 
voice was sharper even than her eyes, when 
she spoke. 

“John,” she called abruptly—and her anger 
made her forget to be quiet—“What are you 
doing up there?” 

Across the top of the Christ Baby’s gilt 
frame, the eyes of the Littlest Orphan stared 
into the eyes of the Matron with something 
of the fascination that one sees in the eyes of 
a bird charmed by a cat or a snake. In 
narrow, white beds, all over the room, children 
were stirring, pulling themselves erect, staring. 
One child snickered behind a sheltering hand. 
But the Littlest Orphan was conscious only 
of the Matron. He waited for her to speak 
again. In a moment she did. 

“John,” she said, and her voice was burning, 
and yet chill, with rage, “you are a bad boy. 
Come down at once!” 

His eyes blank with sheer fright, his arms 
clasping the picture close—the Littlest Orphan 
answered the tone of that voice. With quiv- 
ering lips he advanced one foot, then the 
other. And stepped into the space that was 
the room below. He was conscious that some 
child screamed—he, himself, did not utter a 
sound. And that the Matron started forward. 
And then he struck the table and rolled with it, 
and the Christ Baby’s splintering picture, into 
darkness. 


HE Littlest Orphan spent the next day in 

bed, with an aching head and a wounded 
heart. The pain of his bruises did not make 
a great difference; neither did the threats of 
the Matron penetrate his consciousness. Only 
the bare space over the mantel mattered— 
only the blur of blue and yellow and red upon 
the hearth, where the pastel had struck. Only 
the knowledge that the Christ Baby—the 
meaning of all light and happiness—was no 
more, troubled him. 

There was a pleasant stir about the asylum. 
An excited child, creeping into the dormitory, 
told the Littlest Orphan that one of the Trus- 
tees had sent a tree. And that another was 
donating ice-cream. And that there were 
going to be presents. But the Littlest Orphan 


The Littlest Orphan and the Christ Baby| A Message 


(Continued from page 59) 


did not even smile. His wan face was set 
and drawn. Dire punishment waited him 
after his hurts were healed. And there would 
be no Christ Baby to go to for comfort and 
cheer when the punishment was over. 

The morning dragged on. Miss Mace 
brought his luncheon of bread and milk and 
was as kind to him as she dared be—your Miss 
Maces have been made timorous by a too 
forceful world! Once, during the early after- 
noon, the Matron came in to examine his 
bruised head, and once a maid came to rub 
the colored stains from the hearth. The 
Littlest Orphan caught his breath as he 
watched her. And then it began to grow dark, 
and the children were brought upstairs to be 
washed and dressed in clean blouses for the 
entertainment. They had been warned not to 
talk with him, and they obeyed—for there 
were folk watching and listening. But even 
so, flickers of conversation—excited, small-boy 
conversation—drifted to the Littlest Orphan’s 
waiting ears. Some one had said there was to 
be a Santa Claus. In a red suit and a white 
beard. Perhaps—it was true. The Littlest 
Orphan slid down under the covers and pulled 


the sheet high over his aching head. He 
didn’t want the rest to know that he was 
crying. 


HE face-washing was accomplished swift- 

ly. Just as swiftly were the 
adjusted to the last tie, string, and button 
And then the children filed downstairs, and 
the Littlest Orphan was left alone again. He 
pulled himself up gingerly, until he sat erect, 
and buried his face in his hands. 

Suddenly, from down-stairs, came the sound 
of music. First the tinny piano, and then the 
voices of the children as they sang. Auto- 
matically the Littlest Orphan joined in, his 
voice quavering weakly through the empty 
place. He didn’t want to sing—there was 
neither rhythm nor melody in his heart. But 
he had been taught to sing those songs, and 
sing them he must. 

First there was “Little Town of Bethlehem.” 
And then a carol. And then the one about 
“Gold and fran-kinsense and myrrh.” Strange 
ethat the words did not mean flowers tonight! 
And then there was a hush—perhaps it was a 
prayer. And then a burst of clapping and a 
jumble of glad cries. Perhaps that was the 
Santa Claus in his trappings of white and 
scarlet. The Littlest Orphan’s tears came 
like hot rain to his tired eyes. 

There was a sound in the hall. A rubber- 
heeled step upon the bare floor. The Littlest 
Orphan slid down again under the covers, 
until only the bandage on his brow was at all 
visible. When the Matron stooped over him, 
she could not even glimpse his eyes. With a 
vigorous hand she jerked aside the covers. 

“Sick or no,” she told him, “you’ve got to 
come downstairs: Mrs. Benchly wants to 
see the boy who broke her son’s memorial 
picture. I'll help you with your clothes.” 

Trembling violently, the Littlest Orphan 
allowed himself to be wedged into undies and 
a blouse and a pair of coarse, dark trousers. 
He laced his shoes with fingers that shook with 
mingled fear and weakness. And then he 
followed the Matron out of the dormitory and 
through the long halls, with their mocking fes- 
toons of red and green crepe paper, and into the 
assembly room where the lights were blinding 
and the Christmas tree was a blaze of glory. 

The Trustees sat at one end of the room, the 
far end. They were a mass of dark colors, 
blacks and browns and somber grays. Fol- 
lowing in the wake of the Matron, the Littlest 
Orphan stumbled toward them. Mrs. Benchly 
—would she beat him in front of all the rest? 
Would she leap at him accusingly from that 
dark mass? He felt smaller than he had ever 
felt before, and more inadequate. 

The children were beginning to sing again. 
But despite their singing, the Matron spoke 
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From a Woman 


Who Loves to 
Cook 


OW, I am not a professional cook, 
nor even a domestic science ex- 
pert! I’m just a woman who 

loves to cook good things that my 
folks appreciate. 

Cooking as much as I do, I have 
found a great difference between true 
flavoring extracts and the imitations 
labeled “Vanilla Flavor,” “Vanillin 
Coumarin Compound,” etc. These imi- 
tation flavors are not vanilla, but syn- 
thetic flavors, often made from coal-tar 
compounds, artificially colored. 


The main reason I like Dr. Price’s 
Vanilla better than any other is be- 
cause I know it is a pure extract from 
the finest vanilla beans. And then it 
has such a wonderful flavor, so full and 
rich and mellow. This flavor comes 
from long ageing in wood. 


Dr. Price’s Vanilla is above govern- 
ment standard, of balanced strength, 
neither weak nor too strong. 


Cooking authorities accept it as a 
standard. When your recipe says “one 
teaspoonful vanilla,” you can use ex- 
actly one teaspoonful of Dr. Price’s 
Vanilla, and the result will be perfect 
flavoring. 

I should like to have you try Dr. 
Price’s Vanilla! I know you'll notice 
a big difference in your cooking. 


If you will write to the Price Fla- 
voring Extract Co., Dept. 2-A, Chicago, 
Illinois, you will receive an attractive 
recipe book. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH HARRINGTON. 





Dr. Price’s True 
Lemon, Almond, 
Orange and other 
extracts are as 
true and delicious 
as Dr. Price’s 
Vanilla. 


Dr. Price’s Red 
Fruit Coloring 
and other pure 
food colors make 
many dishes 
dainty and attrac- 
tive. 
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WAX 


The New Member of the O-Cedar Family 


Fine for furniture— 
Wonderful for floors— 
Great for automobiles. 


Sold under positive guarantee to give 
perfect satisfaction or money refunded. 


50c to $2.50 Sizes 
At All Dealers 


Channell Chemical Co., Chicago 
London - Paris - Cape Town 


Toronto - 





If You Love Flower; 
Read My Special Offe 


A Splendid Collection 
of Early Spring Babe FOC 


This is simply to introduce our wonderful stock 
of bulbs—just received from Holland—and to 
acquaint you with our service and high busi- 
ness standards. These bulbs are strictly first- 
gradestock, big,hardy. But they mustbe planted 
this Fall. Upon receiptof48c—stampsor money 
order—I’ll send you by parcels post, prepaid, 
your choice of one of the following collections— 


1. Half dozen delicately fragrant hyacinths, or— 
- One dozen lasting and brilliant red tulips, or— 
- One dozen ever popular yellow dafiodils, or- 
.« One dozen dainty paper-white narcissus for 

indoor decoration, or— 

5. Two dozen white croenses that peep through 

the ground even before the snow is gone, or— 
. A mixed assortment of each. 


Make your selection and order now. I've 

liundreds of other kinds, too. Also, fruit, shade 

and evergreen trees, and bush fruits. Priced 
remarkably low. Free catalogue. 
T. J. Dinsmore, President, 
The Progress Nurseries, 
3202 Peters Ave., Troy, Ohio 


“Baby Bathinette 


Patented combination of Baby Bath 
and Dressing Table. 
May be used in bath- 
tub or on floor; sit- 
ting or standing; ad- 
justable to 36 inch 
height. Soft Rubber 
tub, Heavy Duck 
Dressing Table with 
cretonne pockets for 
the necessaries. Saves 
mother’s strength 
and cuts the Bath- 
Time Task in half. 

Baby Bathinettes are priced reasonably. They 
are on sale at Leading Infants Dep’ts. everywhere. 
Interesting Booklet Free. Add. Ann Kennedy 
KIDDIE TOWN PRODUCTS, Inc., Dept. J., Rochester N. Y. 



































SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure, and writing of the Short-Story taught by 
Dr.J.Berg Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s, 
150-page catalogue free. Please address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 67 Springfield, Mass. 


“Hi, near er 
Home-Making as a Profession 
Is a 100-pp. illus. handbook—it’s FREE. Home 
study Domestic Science courses, fitting for many 
well-paid positions or for home-making efficiency. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 870 E. 58th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Littlest Orphan and The Christ Baby 


Not loudly, as she did to the children, but 
with a curious deference. 

“This is John, Mrs. Benchly,” she said, “the 
child who broke the picture.” 

Biting his lips, so that he would not cry out, 
the Littlest Orphan stood in the vast shadow 
of the Matron. He shut his eyes. Perhaps 
if this Mrs. Benchly meant to strike him, it 
would be best to have his eyes shut. And 
then suddenly a voice came, a voice so soft 
that somehow he could almost feel the velvet 
texture of it. 

“Poor child,” said the voice, “he’s frightened. 
And ill, too. Come here, John. I won’t 
hurt you, dear.” 

Opening his eyes incredulously, the Littlest 
Orphan stared past the Matron into the sort 
of face small children dream about. Violet- 
eyed and tender. Lined, perhaps, and sad 
about the mouth, and wistful. But so sweet! 
Graying hair, with a bit of a wave in it, brushed 
back from a broad, white brow. And slim, 
white, reaching hands. The Littlest Orphan 
went forward without hesitation. Something 
about this lady was reminiscent of the Christ 
Baby. As her white hand touched his, tight- 
ened on it, he looked up into her face with the 
ghost of a smile. 


‘THE children had crowded almost informally 

to the other end of the room, toward the 
tree. The dark mass of the trustees was dis- 
solving, breaking up into fragments, that fol- 
lowed the children. One of the trustees laughed 
aloud. Notatalllikeanogre. Asuddensense 
of gladness began—forno understandable reason 
—to steal across the Littlest Orphan’s con- 
sciousness. Rudely the voice of the Matron 
broke in upon it. 

“T had warned the children,” she said, “‘not 
to disturb anything. Last evening, before 
they retired. John deliberately disobeyed. 
And the picture is ruined in consequence. 
What do you think we had better do about it, 
Mrs. Benchly?” 

For a moment the lady with the dream face 
did not speak. She was drawing the Littlest 
Orphan nearer, until he touched the satin 
folds of her black gown. And despite the 
Matron’s voice, he was not afraid. When at last 
she answered the Matron, he did not flinch. 


“T think,” she said gently, “that I'll ask : 


you to leave us. I would like to talk with 
John—alone.” 

And, as the Matron walked stiffly away, 
down the length of the room, she lifted the 
Littlest Orphan into her lap. 

“T know,” she said, and her voice was even 
gentler than it had been, “that you didn’t 
mean to break the picture. Did you, dear?” 

Eagerly the Littlest Orphan answered. 
“Oh, no—ma’am!” he told her. “I didn’t 
mean t’ break th’ Christ Baby.” 

The Woman’s arms were about him. They 
tightened suddenly. ‘‘You’re so young,” she 
said; ‘‘you’re such a mite of a thing. I doubt 
if you could understand why I had the picture 
made. Why I gave it to the home here, to 
be hung in the dormitory My little son 
was all I had after my husband died. And 
his nursery—it was such a pretty room— 
had a Christ Child picture on the wall. And 
my boy always loved the picture . . . And 
so when he—left—”’ her voice faltered, “I had 
an artist copy it. I—I couldn’t part with the 





original! And I sent it to a place where there 
would be many smali boys, who would enjoy 
it as my son had always—” Her voice broke. 

The Littlest Orphan stared in surprise at 
the lady’s face. Her violet eyes were misted 
like April blossoms with the dew upon them, 
Her lips quivered. Could it be that she, too, 
was lonesome and afraid? His hand crept up 
until it touched her soft cheek. 

“T loved th’ Christ Baby,” he said simply, 

The lady looked at him. With an effort 
she downed the quaver in her voice. “I can’t 
believe,” she said at last, “that you destroyed 
the picture purposely. No matter what she—” 
her glance rested upon the Matron’s stiff 
figure, half a room away, “‘may think! John, 
dear, did you mean to spoil the gift I gave— 
in my small boy’s name? Oh—I’m sure you 
didn’t!”” 

All day long the Littlest Orphan had lived 
in fear and agony of soul. All day long he had 
known pain—physical pain and the pain of 
suspense. Suddenly he buried his face in the 
lady’s neck—he had never known before that 
there was a place in ladies’ necks, just made for 
tiny heads—and the tears came. Choked by 
sobs, he spoke. ; 

“No’m,” he sobbed, “I didn’t mean to . . . 
It was only because I was cold. And lonesome. 
An’ th’ bed was—big. An’ all th’ rest was 
asleep. An’ the Christ Baby always looked so 
pink ....an @ad....an wetm..¢ 
An’ I wanted t’ take him inter my bed. An’ 
cuddle close!” he burrowed his head deeper into 
the neck—‘“‘so that I wouldn’t be cold any 
more. Or lonesome—any more.” 

The lady’s arms tightened about the Littlest 
Orphan’s body until the pressure almost hurt— 
but it was a nice sort of hurt. It shocked her, 
somehow, to feel the thinness of that body! 
And her tears fell, quite unrestrained, upon 
the Littlest Orphan’s bandaged head. And 
then all at once she bent over. And her lips 
pressed, ever so tenderly, upon the place where 
his cheek almost met his ear. 

“Not to be cold,” she whispered, more to 
herself than to the Littlest Orphan, “or lone- 
some any more! To have the nursery opened 
again—and the sound of tiny feet in the empty 
rooms. To have the Christ Child smiling 
down upon a sleeping little boy. To kiss 
bruises away again Not to be lonesome 
any more, or cold—” 





SUDDENLY she had tilted back the Littlest 

Orphan’s head; was looking deep, deep into 
his bewildered eyes. 

“John,” she said, and his name sounded so 
different when she said it—“‘thow would you 
like to come away from here, and live in my 
house, with me? How would you like to be 
my boy?” 

A silence had crept over the other end of 
the room. One of the trustees, who wore a 
clerical collar, had mounted the platform. 
He was reading from the Bible that visiting 
ministers read from of a Sunday. His voice 
rang—resonant and rich as an organ tone— 
through the room. 

“For unto us a child is born,” he read ‘“wnlo 
us a son is given.” 

The Littlest Orphan, with a sigh of utter 
happiness, crowded closer into the arms that 
held him. 

And it was Christmas Eve! 
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(Continued from page 74) 


side. The art of dropping the corn consisted 
in placing it so that it was straight, not only in 
the direction in which the dropper worked, but 
at right angles thereto. I soon learned, without 
knowing the name or principle of inertia, that 
a body in motion tended to keep in motion. 
As the corn-dropper walked rather briskly, it 
was necessary to aim the three grains of corn 
so as to strike the crossing at the exact center 


of the two furrows. I soon learned to drop the 
corn at the proper distance before reaching 
this spot so that the motion of my body im- 
parted to the grains of corn would carry them, 
at the time of striking the ground, into the 
proper position. I became almost famous as 
a boy who could drop corn better than the 
ordinary. 

The first money I ever received—I came 
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Keeping the home really clean 
the easy, comfortable Cforringlon way 


Wie The Torrington ElectricCleanertakes your 

home in hand dust and drudgery disappear. 
Light-running, dependable, always ready, The 
Torrington saves hours in keeping the homeclean. 
Whether it is running over rugs and carpets or 
cleaning draperies, upholstered furniture, mould- 
ings, drawers, mattresses, pillows or closets, The 
Torrington is a joy in its faithful helpfulness. 


Any Torrington Shop will gladly give you a free 
demonstration of The Torrington and tell you 
how easily you can own one. “The Torrington 
Servant in the Home” is the title of a de luxe 
book we believe you would enjoy reading. A 
post card request to The Torrington Company, 
Torrington, Connecticut, or any one of The 
Torrington Shops will put it in the mail, free. 


ELECTRIC CLEANER 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY. Established 1866, Torrington, Conn. 





The Torrington Shop The Torrington Shop The Torrington Shop 
833 Market Street Union Arcade Bldg. 15 East Adams Street 
San Francisco, Calif. Pittsburgh, Pa. Republic Bldg., Chicago, Tl. 
The Torrington Shop The Torrington Shop The Torrington Shop 
113 South 11th Street 1318 McGee Street 1124 Locust Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. 


The Torrington Sho The Torrington Shop The Torrington Shop 
833 Second p cinng 8. 1025 17th Street 114 East Ohio Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. Denver, Colo. Indianapolis, Ind. 
The Torrington Shop The Torrington Shop The Torrington Shop 
412-16 Union Street 27 School Street 450 Broad Street 
Nashville, Tenn. Boston, Mass. Newark, N. J. 


Canadian Factory: Upper Bedford, Que. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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The recipe printed on this page 
was prepared especially for 
American Stove Company by 
Carlotta C. Greer, Head of 
the Department of Foods and 
Household Management, East 
Technical High School, Cleve- 
land, and Author of: “‘Textbook 
of Cooking”, “Food and 
Victory’, ‘“ School and Home 
oking’’. 


IND a woman who seldom has a 

_baking-failure and you'll find one 
who really enjoys baking. Nobody 
enjoys work that only now and then 
brings successful results. 


Home-cooking grows monotonous 
if new dishes are not occasionally in- 
introduced. Women know this, yet 
fear to try new recipes. Why? 


It’s easy to follow mixing-directions. 
The trouble is not there. 
Trouble starts when care- 
fully-mixed ingredients are 
placed in the oven of a stove 
by one who has no knowl- 
edge of the exact Time and 


mixture 


Set the Lorain Red Wheel at 300 de- 
grees, Light the oven. (Preheat only 
if the stove-directions call for pre- 
heating.) Then place the date-bread- 












Some Women Like to ‘Bake 


But, it’s difficult to bake baking- 
powder bread to the center without 
burning the crust. However, with a 
Lorain Oven Heat Regulator, both 
center and crust can bebaked perfectly. 


Also, if you own a Lorain-equipped 
Gas Range it isn’t necessary to let 
the dough stand in the pan twenty 
minutes before baking, as most recipes 
recommend, Instead, you put the loaf right 
in the oven. 


Recipe for Lorain Date Bread 


in the oven and let it bake 


Add the baking soda, baking powder, 


and salt to the measured flour. 


Remove the seeds from the dates 
and cut the latter into small pieces 


One easy turn of the Lorain Red 
eel gives you a choice of 44 
measured and controlled oven 
heats for any kind of oven cook- 
ing or baking. In this magic 
oven you can roast meats and 
bake the most delicate desserts 
without ever a failure; can fruits 
and vegetables perfectly; or cook 
whole meals at one time while 
you’re miles away, 


Then again, it requires about one hour to 
bake a loaf of baking-powder bread, With 
an old style gas range it is necessary to open 
the oven door several times during that 
period to regulate the heat, and opening 
the door only increases the chances of failure. 


With a Lorain-equipped Gas Range you 
merely set the Regulator at 300 degrees. 
Then you close the oven door and go where 
you please until the hour is up. Neither 
bread nor burner will require any attention 
during the baking period. Sounds very 
wonderful, doesn’t it? And it is wonderful. 


Thousands of dealers now sell 
Lorain-equipped Gas Ranges. Go 
to the nearest dealer and ask to 
be shown how whole meals can 
be cooked in the oven at one 
time while you’re miles away. 
Ask about Lorain oven canning. 


























Temperature that should be 
used, or in an oven with no 
means of registering and 
controlling the heat when 
the exact Time and Temper- 
ature are known. 


Now, baking-powder bread 
is easy to mix. When prop- 
erly baked it is delicious. 


Only these famous Gas Stoves are equip- 
ped with the ‘‘Lorain Regulator” 
CLARK JEWEL—George M. Clark 

& Co. Div., Chicago, II. 
DANGLER—Dangler Stove Company 
Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
DIRECT ACTION:=National Stove 


Company Div., Lorain, Ohio 
NEW PROCESS—New Process Stove 
Company Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
QUICK MEAL — Quick Meal Stove 
Company Div., St. Louis, Mo. 
RELIABLE—Reliable Stove Company 
Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
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without attention for 1 hour. The in- 
gredients of Lorain Date Bread and 


the method of mixing it follow. Level 

measurements should be made when 

measuring the ingredients. 

1 egg % tsp. baking soda 
¥ cup sugar atsps. baking powder 

1% cups sourmilk 1 teaspoonful salt 

3 cups flour 1 pkg. (or 10 oz. /dates 

Break the egg into a mixing bowl, add 

the sugar and sour milk and mix. 
Sift some flour (preferably pastry), 

measure 3 cupfuls of the sifted flour. 


or put them through the food chop- 
per, (using the coarse knife on the 
chopper). Sprinkle a few tablespoon- 
fuls of the flour mixture through the 
dates. Add the floured dates and 
the remainder of the flour mixture to 
the egg mixture. Mix well and pour 
into a greased or oiled pan. 


Sweet milk may be used instead of 
sour milk. If the substitution is made, 
omit the baking soda and increase 
the baking powder to 6 teaspoonfuls 
(or 2 tablespoonfuls). 





AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
31 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Largest makers of gas ranges in the world 


We manufacture coal stoves and the celebrated Lorain High Speed Oil Burner 
Cook Stoves for use where gas is not available, but the “‘Lorain 
Regulator’’ cannot be used on these 





Ask how the most delicate and 
delicious desserts can be baked 
without ever a failure. Ask for the 
namesof women whoown Lorain- 
equipped Gas Ranges. They’ll all 
tell you how pleased they are. 


And, when you buy a new stove 
be sure it’s a gas range equippe 

with the Lorain Oven Heat Regu- 
lator. There’s only one Lorain. 


You can tell it by the Red Wheel. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
31 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me free copy of your latest 
booklet. 


Name 


Address_— 





City & State— 


Check your favorite Stove: 


Clark Jewel NewProcess Dangler 
Quick Meal DirectAction Reliable 
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almost saying “‘that I ever earned” —was due 
to this proficiency. Zephaniah Lloyd, a farmer 
about a mile to our west, having one of the 
best farms in the neighborhood, asked my 
father one spring, when I was about eleven, if 
Harve might help him plant corn? My father 
assented. I was up long before the sun and 
reached Mr. Lloyd’s farm about sun-up on one 
of the early days in May, about 1855. I imme- 
diately began my work of dropping corn, per- 
haps a little after five o’clock. I worked until 
noon, and then, after a quick dinner, resumed 
operations. I just finished as sundown came. 
My day’s work, counting out the hour at noon, 
lasted just twelve hours. For this I received a 
silver quarter from Mr. Lloyd. I was so elated 
at this unheard-of wealth that I would not 
stay for my supper, but ran all the way home 
to show my father and mother that they had 
a Croesus in the family. 

All these details of my youth illustrate my 
text, namely, that the child who is not taught 
some useful employment is in grave danger of 
shipwreck in his after life. I repeat that one 
of the greatest blessings of being brought up 
in the country is the opportunity to acquire 
the habit of service in the way of healthful 
manual labor. I not only acquired this habit, 
but I loved to work. It was not a task to me, 
if I could do it well. My father constantly 
was saying to me, 

“What you do, my son, do well.” 

When I was large enough to plow with a 
double plow, which I began at the age of twelve, 
I was so taught by my father that I c ould plow 
a straighter and better furrow than almost any 
other boy in the neighborhood. As F look now 
at the slovenly plowing done by the citizens 
of Virginia, I can not help thinking that in 
their youth, and especially in their childhood, 
they were not taught to do their work in the 
proper way. These habits of industry have 
been a great factor during all my life. I still 
love to labor on the farm, and what I do on 
the farm I still try to do well, according to the 
teachings of my father. 


Begin Your Teaching Early 

You can educate a boy to work and instil 
into his character the dignity of labor. I mean 
actual labor with one’s hands as well as with 
the brain or pen. If the boy is of the right 
kind, he will never lose that spirit of labor, 
provided in that line he can do the utmost 
possible in him for the uplift and progress of 
humanity. The trouble with education is that 
it does not teach a boy to work, and life on the 
farm in early childhood and early youth is the 
best antidote to that fault of our modern 
schools. I wish every mother who reads this 
article could realize the supreme importance 
of teaching her boys and girls some small, 
useful service about the home. I recall par- 
ticularly how I first tried to teach my first-born 
to do something useful. He had just begun to 
walk and take notice particularly of everything 
that went on around him, but he did not talk 
very much, except broken syllables, nor did 
he understand the meaning of anything more 
than a few words. I was opening and reading 
some letters, and he was playing around my 
knee. I took the envelopes of these letters, 
rolled them up into a lump, put them into his 
hand, and pointed to the open fire, and said, 
“Go drop them in the fire.” He understood 
my meaning to burn up these scraps of envel- 
opes, and that was the first act of service in 
his life. If the mother and the father are 
tactful, they can teach their boys and girls 
useful service. Even around a city house they 
have many opportunities to teach their children 
that the purpose of life is service. 

[ do not for one moment minimize the value 
of play, but play properly directed is service, 
because it is development of the physical nature 
of the boy and the girl. This is especially high 
service when we consider the burdens which 
will come upon them in future years. I think 
the mother who scolds her boy because his 
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hands and clothes are dirty by contact with 
the soil, and begs him to keep his clothes and 
hands clean, is taking the wrong tack. The 
purpose of childhood is not at all to keep its 
hands clean and its clothes clean. The great 
function of childhood is growth. That comes 
through work and play as education comes 
from books, school, and example. I know how 
the mother hates to see the new suit of clothes 
spoiled, but she should so conduct affairs that 
older clothes are kept for play and day school. 

The great tendency of mothers to prevent 
their boys from working and playing because 
of soiling their clothes is not a wise exercise of 
parental solicitude. If one allows a boy or 
girl to reach the end of childhood without ever 
having had any lessons in labor and service, 
without ever having acquired a love for that 
which is useful as well as that which is agree- 
able, the parent assumes a great responsibility. 
Not only is the child to begin life under this 
tremendous handicap, but he begins it without 
any of that training which will tend to make 
his labors not only agreeable to himself, but 
successful in the tense race of life and the 
increasing struggle for existence. 

There are few opportunities now, by reason 
of the newness of our country, for acquiring a | 
competence or a fortune by taking up cheap | 
land or founding virgin cities which grow 
rapidly and thus by the increment of value 
make the owner a fortune. The number of 
professions into which an untrained man may 
enter and gain success is extremely limited. 
The opportunities for success of the untrained 
in these professions are not promising. 

The successful man or woman of today is the 
one who has been trained to work, and to con- 
scientiousness in his work, in childhood; to 
acquire a correct idea of the dignity of labor 
and the indignity of idleness. He is the one 
who has come to face the new problem of life 
when he is cast free of parental ties and faces 
his own career in a cold and antipathetic world. 
It requires courage, industry, labor and persis- 
tence to bring the young person through these 
first years of his career. If he fails in these 
first years, it is true he may succeed afterward, 
but the chances are that his life will be a failure 
from start to finish. 


If Your Boys Are Girls 

The training of boys on the farm has been 
the principal theme of this article. That is due | 
to my point of view. I wish I had a girl among 
my boys. It would be easier to bring them up 
if they had the salutary and restraining influ- 
ence of a little sister. The farmer’s daughter 
has some disadvantages as compared with her | 
brothers. She is not admitted to the select 
society of farm laborers. At most she may 
learn to milk and churn. That is usually her 
chore on the farm. My sisters were all older 
than I, so milking fell to my lot. The garden 
and yard are also fine reservations for the 
farmer’s daughter. As to schools and books, 
she has the same handicap as her brother. 

In the city, the opportunity for training the 
daughter is far better than for her brother. She | 
can be taught all the duties of housekeeping. 
Cooking, caring for the beds, laundering, and 
sweeping fall to her lot while her brothers roam 
the streets, learn to smoke cigarettes, and go 
with bad boys along the road to destruction. 
My hope is that every mother who reads this 
article and every father, too, may have a wider 
vision of the dignity of labor. One great curse 
of this country is the laxity of discipline. There 
is no better means of enforcing discipline than | 
by teaching the boy and girl useful—and not | 
too heavy—labor. The curse of labor imposed | 
upon Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden 
has proved to be Heaven’s greatest blessing. 

The nation whose citizens learn and practice 
this lesson will thwart the evil designs of idle- | 
ness, Bolshevism, and anarchy and, blessed by | 
obedience to law, will rise above all disasters 
of war and survive all threats against peace 
and prosperity. 
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YouWll Like This! 


COX Gelatine dessert which is 
exceptionally good, easy to 
prepare and economical as 

well, is called Spanish Cream. 





SPANISH CREAM 
(Eight to ten persons) 


1 envelope Cox’s Gelatine 
4 cups (1 quart) milk 

8 eggs, separated 

% cup (% Ib.) sugar 

1 tablespoon vanilla extraet 
%4 teaspoon salt 

Chopped sweet jelly 


Sprinkle Gelatine into milk and leave 
ten minutes. Place on fire in double 
boiler; stir until dissolved. Add yolks 
of eggs beaten with one-half of sugar; 
cook until slightly thickened. Take from 
fire, add whites of eggs beaten to stiff 
froth and mixed with rest of sugar. 
Stir briskly until thoroughly mixed; 
add vanilla and salt. Pour into wet 
mold. Place in refrigerator over night. 
Turn out and decorate with chopped 
sweet jelly. 


If desired, a few crushed macaroons 
may be added with a little almond 
flavor instead of vanilla. 


If coffee Spanish Cream is wanted, 
substitute three cups milk and one cup 
strong coffee for four cups milk. 


Keep Cox’s Gelatine always on 
hand. Use it for desserts and jel- 
lies of all kinds, for soups, saveries 
and salads as well. It is pure, un- 
flavored and unsweetened. Send 
now for a copy of Cox’s Gelatine 
Recipes. It is free. 





THE COX GELATINE COMPANY 
Dept. A, 546 Greenwich St., New York 


* 








Instant Powdered, 


GELATINE 
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COMFORT] 


is positively a ques- 
tion of construction. 
You will assure com- 
fort in your new 
home if you build it 
of Natco Hollow 
Tile, because the 
vertical arrangement 
of dead air spaces in 
the tile and the elim- 
ination of through 
mortar joints will 
furnish an effective, 
permanent barrier to 
heat, cold and damp- 

ness. mi 
Write for free, 
helpful book of 
Natco Homes 
today. 



















NATIONAL FIRE-PRGDFING 
COMPANY 
306 Fulton Building. Pittsburgh, Penna. 


NATCO 


HOLLOW TILE 


















Dainty, distinctive and eurprisinely inexpen- 
sive! Made by French needle worke ers of New 
Origandy y Cap sket he od 


- eee 
De, rao 


& Orleans. Hand-made 
(No. 1), $1.75 postpaid iand-made Batiste 
2 Dress sketched (No. 8), $2.98. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 

ng for baby x. _Layettes $15 
serine: fp satisfacto 


co, De Lis, Dept. A-1, Now Orieans, La. 
ROUSE Ee 


Three Wonderful Asters 


The New Baby Aster, Tom Thumb, grows on 
plants 8 inches high, perfect balls of bloom from 
early summer to frost. Fine for beds, borders and 
pots. All colors mixed, 15c per package of 50 
seeds, 2 packages 25c. 
Imperial Salmon— Remarkably beautiful shade of 
salmon-pink, very double flowers, splendid for bou- 
quets, pots or beds Four other colors, pink, blue, 
rose, lavender. Each 15e per package of 100 seeds, 
all five colors 60c, 
American Beauty Asters—Giant double flowers, 
4 inches in diameter, biouming from July until frost 
on tall 2 ft. stems, fine for cutting. Rose, Purple, 
Pink, Lavender, White. Each 20c per package of 
100 seeds, all five colors 80¢c. 

Collection of ajl . and colors named here, 
11 packages of seed $1.3 

An Easily Read Seed Book 

A book that lists, pictures and describes only the 
best of flowers, vegetables, roses, shrubs, and fruits 
for your garden. A real help in making the best 
selections. Send for it today, it is free. 


HART & VICK, Seedmen, 50 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 


STUDY INTERIOR DECORATION 
A home study course in making your home 
beautiful or preparing for an agreeable and 
lucrative profession. Send for catalog G2. 
N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
101 Park Avenue New York City 
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under the same roof, for weeks, with Hugh’s 
father and mother. She had never made 
bugaboos of her parents-in-law. 

There was only one thing, during these 
weeks, that marred Polly’s happiness; only 
one thing that ever produced serious discord 
between her and Hugh. This one thing was 
still their son. He was now nearly nine 
months old, and in so far as it lies in the 
power of a baby of that age, he was active 
and full of demands. . Polly spent much of 
her time with him. During the day, while 
he was asleep, she was free; but in the morning, 
before Hugh went to the city, and in the 
evening for an hour after he came home, she 
was always occupied with the necessary tasks 


involved in preparing David for the day or for- 


the night. In proportion as David demanded 
more and more of her time, Hugh’s jealousy 
of these demands increased. Polly sometimes 
tried to tease him about this feeling, but he 
always denied it. 

“Tt’s not that I’m jealous,” he would say. 
“Tt’s simply that I think you’re unreasonable 
to fuss over him so much.” 

“But I have to take care of him, Hugh,” 
she reminded her husband. 

He laughed a little, affectionately, and put 
his arm around her. “Just the same, you 
don’t want to forget that you’ve me to take 
care of, too,” he said. 


E WAS, at this time, absorbed in the self- 

imposed task of “training” David.“ This 
is the time to do it,” he insisted in talking 
with Polly. “This is the time to be firm with 
him, and then we won’t have any trouble 
afterwards.” 

But Hugh,” she protested almost weep- 
ingly, one night when he slapped David’s 
hands because the baby woke and cried. “But, 
Hugh, you'll break his spirit.” 

Hugh laughed at that. “I’m not hurting 
him,” he insisted. “I’m just making him 
understand that he must obey. That’s the 
fundamental virtue in children, you know. 
Obedience. If they’ve got that, the other 
things will come.” 

Polly could never argue with Hugh. When 
it was possible, she went her own way unmoved 
by his arguments, but in such a matter as this, 
where it was necessary for her to bend him, 
she was helpless) They had many little 
clashes of opinion, which always resulted in 
one way; Hugh silenced her with logic, while 
her love for the baby and her instinctive 
certainty that Hugh was wrong cried out in 
rebellion within her. 

One day in mid-July, in the unexplainable 
manner of babies, David contracted a slight 
cold. He sneezed, his face contorting itself 
into a delightful grimace, and Polly rubbed 
his head, now well covered with curling hair, 
and murmured the ancient charm against all 
evil which the sneezes of babyhood evoke. 
But by and by he sneezed again, and by 
nightfall it became apparent that his small 
nose was distinctly disposed to run. Polly 
was worried, of course; he was her baby, and 
it was her right to worry. But she hid her 
concern from Hugh, and Hugh, in the interval 
between his homecoming and David’s going to 
bed, did not even discover that David was 
afflicted. 

But next day the sneezes were worse, were 
more frequent, and Polly had to keep a watch- 
ful handkerchief ready. She tried argyrol, 
administered with a medicine dropper, to 
David’s infinite disgust; and she tried a nose 
oil which had been compounded on a formula 
furnished her by Doctor Hood. Also she 
kept David warmly indoors, away from the 
wet sands of the beach, for the day was in- 
clined to be foggy and cold. She thought, 
when she put David to bed, he was a little 
better. . 

“Tt’s nothing but a cold,” she assured Hugh 
“?’m not worried at all, really.” 
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Hugh said: “Of course not. Just keep him 
warm and he’ll shake it off. All babies have 
colds.” 

“But this is the very first one he’s had,” 
Polly suggested. “And a summer cold is 
always a nuisance.” 

They went to bed rather early, about half- 
past nine o’clock. A little while after they 
were asleep, David, whose bed was in the 
next room, woke them with a cry, a sharp cry 
that developed into a wailing demand for his 
mother. Polly went into him in spite of 
Hugh’s protest, but the baby quieted at once 
upon her coming, and laughed and played 
with her . . 

Half an hour later, however, he woke them 
again. Polly would have risen, but Hugh 
was before her. 

“He just wants another play with you,” 
he said sleepily. “No sense in it. You stay 
here.” 

She lay still, her anger rising as it always did, 
ready to weep at her own helplessness, and 
heard Hugh in the next room harshly bid 
David be still and go to sleep, and heard the 
slap of Hugh’s hand on the baby’s. David 
became quiet. 

“You see!’ Hugh pointed out, when he came 
back to bed. “He won’t bother us again.” 

But—it may have been midnight or a little 
after—he did bother them again, waking them 
with that same sharp cry. 

Polly exclaimed: “Something’s hurting him, 
Hugh! I’m going to see.” 

But Hugh insisted that she stay abed. 
This time the baby was not at once stilled by 
Hugh’s chastisement; the punishment was 
repeated. It was ten minutes before Hugh 
came back to bed. And five minutes later, 
David cried again. 

This time Polly and Hugh had something 
like a struggle, from which he wrathfully with- 
drew, while she went to her baby. David 
now would not be comforted, and after a few 
minutes, Mrs. Broad, disturbed by his cries, 
came along the hallway from her room. She 
and Polly consulted briefly, and then Hugh 
heard her go down-stairs and telephone for a 
neighboring cottager, who was also a physician. 

Hugh at first started up in bed to prevent 
this; then he remembered that David had a 
cold, might well be sick, and he lay back 
abruptly in a cold sweat of fear. The ailments 
of childhood had always been mysterious to 
Hugh; he remembered hearing of babies who 
went to sleep well and chuckling, and in the 
morning were dead. In his imagination he 
piled horror upon horror. David still cried 
in the next room; Hugh could hear Polly’s 
crooning voice and his mother’s firmer tones. 
Then the doctor came. 

When he was gone, Polly came into their 
room and turned on the light and looked at 
her husband with eyes full of a bitter, raging 
anger. Her voice trembled with fury. 

“You may be interested to know,” she said 
politely, “that the doctor says David’s cold 
has settled in his ears, that the pain was 
excruciating, and that there is some danger 
of mastoiditis.” 

Hugh sat up in bed, stretched out his arm, 
said appealingly, “But Polly, dear—” 

She turned out the light and went back to 
her baby, and left her husband sitting in the 
dark alone. 

XXV 


D4¥! D was crying bitterly, his small voice 
shrilling through the house. Hugh had 
never heard the baby cry in this way before; 
it was a wail of pain, a steady and hopeless 
complaint against the harsh ways of the 
world. When Polly left her husband in the 
darkness, Hugh sat up in the bed for a little 
while, wondering whether to go in to them. 
But he could not face Polly; the accusation in 
her eyes had daunted him. He knew himself 
in the wrong; he had punished David for being 
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The Adventurers 


sick! Yet he thought: “How could I know he 
was sick? Was it my fault? This is one of 
the accidents of discipline. Any rule must 
sometimes be unjust. Polly blames me 
bitterly, but that is because she is worried, 
I was not really to blame.” 

He persuaded. himself into conviction, and 
lay down and tried to go to sleep, but the 
wailing in the next room was so persistent, 
so unescapable. For a while he lay still; 
turned on his side; then on his back; finally 
tried lying on his stomach with his head 
buried in his arms to shut out the sound. It 
began to fray his nerves till they jangled like 
loose violin strings under the careless bow. 
Yet he told himself his conscience was clear; 
there was nothing he could do now; he needed 
sleep. Bitterly commanded himself to sleep— 
and could not. 

Polly had closed the door into the hall behind 
her, but through this closed door, and as an 
undercurrent to the baby’s cries, he could hear 


| | the low murmur of her voice as she tried to 
| soothe the hurt child. Could hear occa- 


sionally his mother’s deeper tones. Their 
footsteps passed, now and then, through the 
hall, as one or another went on some errand 
designed to ease the baby’s pain. Once Hugh 
burst out of bed and would have gone into the 
other room, but his mother met him and, with 
a tactful impulse to keep him and Polly apart, 
bade him go back to bed. He asked whether 
nothing could be done for David; she explained 
that the doctor had punctured the baby’s 
ear-drums to relieve the pressure. 

“Does that mean he will be deaf?” Hugh 
demanded, something clutching at his heart, 
but she smiled reassuringly. 

“They will heal up again, Hugh. Go back 
to bed,” she told him. 

Hugh obeyed her reluctantly, and Mrs. 
Broad returned to lend her strength to Polly. 
By and by, tormented by the necessity of 
lying still and listening to his baby cry, Hugh 
heard the voices of the women in the other 
room lifted to a somewhat louder tone. His 
mother’s, steady; Polly’s, jerky and broken 
by sobs and bitter with a hard hatred. Heard 
his own name . . 

He listened thereafter more acutely; they 
were talking about him. He resented the fact 
that Polly should complain of him to his 
mother; he knew his mother’s dearest wish 
was that he should be a good husband to Polly, 
a good father to David. Now Polly by her 
complaints was shattering this dream in his 
mother’s heart. He told himself bitterly 
that Polly had no right to do this, that she 
should keep their troubles between them- 
selves. His indignation waxed steadily. Then 
he heard Polly’s voice risen still higher; 
caught a phrase or two; at last a sentence. 

“T hate him for hurting this little baby,” 
she cried. “I hate him for that. Do you 
blame me?” 

Hugh could not hear his mother’s reply, 
but he flung out of bed and in his pajamas, 
without stopping to put on a dressing-gown, 
burst into the other room. 


T WAS then toward two o’clock in the 
morning, and this is the hour when human 
nerves are raw. Sleep is heavy upon men and 
women, nagging at them, demanding their 
surrender. Their sensibilities are very near 
the surface. They suffer easily, and they have 
no self-control. Tongues are loose; bitter 
words come readily. White men, living alone 
in tropical climates, have discovered that it is 
not tactful to enter into even the most casual 
conversation before breakfast. So slight a 
word may prove like spark in tinder. It is not 
an hour when man and wife do well to quarrel. 
Hugh forgot all such considerations. As 
he stepped into the room, he saw Polly rocking 
her baby in her arms, crooning over him, and 
between her low words of comfort to David, 
heard her say to his mother: 
“He’s brutal! I hate him for treating 
David so.” 
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Then she saw Hugh in the doorway and 
stared at him with an insanely furious anger 
in her eyes. 

Hugh said bleakly, his face white with his 
own wrath: ‘Polly! Be still! You ought to 
have more self-respect than to drag mother 
into these fits of temper of yours!” 

Polly almost shrieked at him. ‘Temper! 
Temper! Oh, I'd like to kill you sometimes.” 

They were both at fever pitch upon the 
instant. He snapped at her: “Try it once! 
You’ve tried everything else. When you get 
these rages, you ought to be locked up.” 

She stormed out of her chair and toward him, 
the baby still clutched in her arms, still wailing 
piteously. Thrust the baby toward him. 

“Look what you’ve done! Look what you’ve 
done!” she cried. 


“DUT him down,” Hugh commanded. 
“Vou’re not helping him any, waving him 
around that way. He feels that you’re mad 
and worried, and that upsets him. Put him 
down and let him go to sleep.” 
“T won’t put him down. He’s my baby 
“Well, keep him and kill him, then,” Hugh 
retorted cruelly. 


1? 


She cried fiercely: “Go back to the other | 
room! I won’t have you in here! You’ve | 


done enough harm!” 

“T will not!” he replied. ‘“You’re not fit 
to be trusted with that baby. Put him down.” 

“If you won’t go, I will,” she exclaimed, and 
thrust past him. He would have detained her. 
She beat down his hand with a fierce blow upon 
his forearm that made his wrist ache. Was 
gone into the other room. 

Hugh started to follow her, but his mother 
caught his arm. 

“Hugh!” she cried decisively. “Hugh?’ 

“You keep out of this,” he told her angrily. 
“This is Polly’s business and mine.” 

He saw then that she was weeping, and felt 
uncomfortable and angry at her for using this 
weapon. He flamed at her: 

“It’s your fault! Egging Polly on.” 

“Tt’s not my fault, Hugh,” she told him 
gently. “It’s the fault of your headstrong self.” 

“You didn’t have to listen to her. You 
could have made her keep still.” 

“She had to tell some one, Hugh. It was 
more than she could bear, to see you bullying 
that helpless little baby.” 

“Bullying?” He was furious with her. 

“You’ve been a bully and a coward, Hugh,” 
she told him steadily. ‘And—I’m afraid my 
heart is breaking for you.” 

He was overcome by his own loneliness, 
thus deserted by his oldest ally. “It’s not 
that, mother,” he said almost pleadingly. 
“Tt’s just that Polly is worried over David, 
and she’s always mad when she’s waked up 
at night.” 

She shook her head. “It is you, Hugh. 
She has stood it so long. While her heart was 
just torn every time you slapped the little 
baby. He’s her own flesh and blood, Hugh.” 

“He’s mine, too,’’ Hugh protested. 

“Not in the same way, son. Fathers can 
never even guess what mothers feel.” 

“Well, good Lord,” he cried. ‘Haven’t Ia 
right to have anything to do with my own 
son?” 

His mother understood Hugh. “I believe 
you mean to do right, son,” she said more 
gently, “but you’re so cocksure, you will 
never admit that you are wrong. And you’re 
breaking Polly’s dear heart.” 

“She agrees that I’m right to try to make him 





mind.” 

“Not in that way, Hugh. She doesn’t 
agree with you in that. But she can’t argue 
with you. You’ve a trained mind, a lawyer’s 
mind; she’s just a little girl, a little mother.” 

Anger flamed up in him again. “Well, she 
had no business talking to you.” 

His mother turned away a little and began 
to weep again. He watched her for a moment; 
she went down the hall toward her own room. 
Hugh was left alone in the darkness of the 
house, in the silence broken only by David’s 
cries, now more fitful, and by Polly’s beseeching 
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Sht of him Polly came to her feet, 
g& David Close and defensively. Hugh 





| clutchin 
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| Saw that there was Something like terror 
in her eyes, He said, holding out his hands in 


an impatient, @ppealing way: 

“For God’s sake, Polly, give him to me, 
| You’re so Unstrung jt frightens him. [ an 
| Put him to bed.” 


“Don’t touch him! Don’t touch him!’ 
Panted. 


“ 


she 


‘ou’re making him Worse, Polly.” 


“You! You!” she screamed at him. “Don’t 
talk to me!” 
€ gripped her arm. “Polly! Quiet down, 
- You’re harming yourself—and him.” 
‘ou—talk about hurting him!” 
“Polly 

“Get away from me!” 

She dodged past him, fled into the baby’s 
Toom, and Hugh went after her. She tried 
to shut the door in his face, b 







now, 












ut he pushed 
through, 

“Get away! Get away!” she cried. “Oh, 
I wish I were aman! SoT could beat you ith 





my fists. Get away from me.” 
“You don’t mean that, Polly!” 
“T never want to see you again,” she cried, 








“Tt’s just that you’re Worried—tireq.” 

“Tl show you. In the morning, 
away myself. And take 
lugged David Closer, 

“That’s cowardly, Polly, We’re m 
We’ve got to make a 80 of it” 

“T don’t want to make a 80 of it, 
lave you for a husband.” 

€ drew back, suddenly bitter, “ay right, 
V'll pack Up myself, get out in the morning, 
"ou won't be bothered by me any more.” 

€ turned to the door, passed into the hall, 

wandered aimlessly about his Toom Felt 
miserable and lonely; felt vaguely the Necessity 
of ramatizing the situation, So he went 
down the hall toward his mother’s and his 
father’s room. When he knocked, his mother 
called to him to come in, He found them sit- 
ting by the Window, talking together and 
ooking oyt into the darkness 

Tugh said sulkily, “Where’s MY suitcase, 
mother?” 






I can go 
my baby boy.” She 
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; : “Why, son?” she asked, ’ 
4 mustard of unexcelled quality, Jt Is Polly's through with me. I'm going 
‘ A away. 
4 Special blend of Imported and Ameri- There was a long moment of silence, in whi, h 
- Neither of them Stirred, Then Mr. Broad 
Can-grown Mustard seeds &tTound slowly turned his head and looked at Hugh and 
. : : : said gently: 
exceedingly fine, pure grain vinegar, oy i 
“There’s no train til] morning, son, You 
and certain Other SPices that give to might as well get Some sleep first.” ; 
G Iden’ th fl hi ‘2 ‘ Hugh Considered this vaguely; said uncer- 
ulden’s the 4vor whic IS so articu- tainly, “Oh, I can’t sleep,” 
l = ; Sip P : “Your mother’s tired,” Mr. Broad explained, 
arly itsown, It is g delicious, tantaliz- | You'd better stay near Polly, in case she 
ing flavor that puts an edge on appetite. peg YU tonight. We're Boing back to 
Jed, 


ithout Preserva- HUcH tet himself dismissed and he shut the 


Coor and turned away and 8roped down 
the dark hall toward the Toom where David now 
A A , Established 1867 


cried more fitfully. The door stood a little 
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pen, and he went in, 
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Polly had Put David to bed, was kneeling 
on the floor beside him, her arms about the 
baby. At the sound of Hugh’s entrance she 
looked up at him, then back to her baby again, 

r, 


Hugh said uncertainly: “P| « 
morning, case you need me. 
back to bed.” 

Polly did not answer, There was a big 
chair by the window, and Hugh sat down in it, 
Polly paid him no attention at all. The baby’s 
cries became less frequent, Presently stopped 
altogether, and he slept. Hugh’s own eyes 
were heavy, He Saw that Polly’s head Was 
down on the bed, as though she were praying 
ie fter a while he thought she Was praying 
for a long time . , , He let his Sleepy eyes 


tick around till 
Mother’s gone 
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room, and he heard a little sound and saw 
that David was awake and was chuckling. 
Polly still crouched by the bed, but she had 
slipped down, her shoulders against the wall, 
and he could see her face. She slept there 
wearily. One of her braids lay across the bed, 
and David was occupied with this braid. He 


put it into his mouth, and when the heavy | 


hair tickled his tender gums, chuckled with 
delight. Began to tug at the braid experi- 
mentally. 

Hugh watched them for a moment. He 
felt a little sick, a little weary and sore, and 
his wife and his son were like a haven beck- 
oning to him. He crossed to them and knelt 
by Polly, and after a moment David’s grip 
on her hair awakened her. She opened her 
eyes. 

“She saw Hugh first and seemed bewildered; 
then fright appeared in her eyes as she remem- 
bered; and then she looked toward the baby, 
and he chuckled cheerfully at her. Color 
flowed into her cheeks at the sound. She 
lifted her eyes to Hugh again. 

He kissed her softly, and her lips answered 
his. 


XXVI 


N omniscient observer with a scientific soul, 

watching and recording the progress of 
Polly and of Hugh, would have closed his books 
of record, about the end of that summer, and 
endorsed them across the cover with the old 
legend of the romances, ‘They lived happily 
ever after.” 

To close the record might be here set 
down the chronicle of any one of many happy 
hours. But one perhaps more truly than the 
others marks the entrance of Polly and Hugh 
into the pleasant ways of life. 


in early spring of the following year. 
Hugh had come down-stairs early, as he 


sometimes did when he woke before Polly. He | 


had glanced through the morning paper before 
breakfast, so that it was not propped up in 
front of him at his place now. 
his coffee across the table, remarked this, and 
said: 
. “I like it when you get through with your 
paper before breakfast. 
fast together, isn’t it?” 
Hugh, buttering his fresh toast, nodded com- 
fortably. ‘Surely is.” 
“You wouldn’t think we’d get so much fun 


out of just being together, after all this time, | 


would you?” 
His eyes were warm upon her, like a caress 


“T expect we'll get more fun out of it all the | 


time,” he replied. 


| 
There was an interval of silence while their | 


thoughts wandered. Then Hugh asked, 

“Did you talk to Ridgway about those tulip 
bulbs, Polly?” 

Polly, faintly coloring, answered quickly, 
“Why—I haven’t had an opportunity.” 

Hugh watched her and smiled affectionately. 
“Have a busy day, yesterday?” he asked. 

“Pretty busy.” 

“Did you get your nap in the afternoon?” 

“Oh, yes; and I read for a while, and then 
Jennie came over and we talked.” 

His eyes were twinkling. 
order? Id better let the company know.” 

“Why, no!” She was puzzled. 

“Oh! Ridgway’s out of order, eh?” 

She stamped her foot in mock indignation. 
“Hugh Broad! You quit practicing cross- 
examinations on me.” She smiled at his 
gesture of mock-alarm. “I forgot the old 
tulip bulbs. I suppose that’s what you want 
me to say.” 

“Tt haven’t had an opportunity,’ ” he par- 
roted. “Alibi Polly.” 

And they laughed together and were silent 
for a little while. 

Then Polly said thoughtfully: “You used 
to get mad at things like that. You know, 
we haven’t had a real quarrel for months, 
Hugh. And it seems to me for a while we were 
quarreling all the time.” 


When he awoke, the sun was shining into the | 


The breakfast | 
hour; these two at table together, on a morning | 


Polly, pouring | 


It’s nice to have break- | 


| 
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“Oh, not all the time,” he chuckled. “We 
were mighty happy, I think.” 

“T think the last time I was really mad at 
you,” Polly reminiscently decided, ‘was when 
David had the ear-ache last summer.” 

“Well, you had a right to be,” he confessed, 

“Tt was just that I was all tired out.” She 
looked at him quizzically. ‘Don’t you think 
David’s a pretty good boy, even if I don’t spank 
him, Hugh?” 

“‘He’s a nice kid,” Hugh assented. “A man 
can’t do much with his children, when he’s 
away from home all day. The mother has to 
live with them; I expect she has to do most of 
the managing.” 

“But I hate mothers who use daddy as a 
bogey-man.” 

Hugh laughed. “Lord, the kid’s certainly 
not scared of me.” 

“But he used to be.” 

“T kind of got out of the habit of disciplining 
him, while he was sick,” Hugh explained. 
“And I never liked doing it, you know. It 
just seemed to me I ought to. Till I saw that 
he got along better with you in charge.” 

“That’s the way all our—differences—have 
been settled, isn’t it?” Polly suggested. ‘One 
of us sees we were wrong.” 

“T don’t know,” Hugh smiled. “TI guess the 
things that used to make me sore just strike 
me as funny, now.” 


“you kept trying to change me all the time,” 
Polly suggested. ‘And it bewildered me 
and frightened me. People have always liked 


| me, and for my husband to find so many things 


to criticize was terrible.” 

“T read somewhere in Hawthorne’s note- 
book, the other day, about a raan who came 
into possession of a perfect thing, and by trying 
to improve it, ruined it,” said Hugh seriously. 
“That was what I was near doing, Flinders. If 
I hadn’t waked up in time!” 

“Goodness!” Polly ejaculated. “I’m no 
perfect thing.” 

“You’re good enough for me,” he said 
lightly, but she saw his eyes and thrilled with 
happiness. 

“T’ve always wanted to help you, anyway,” 
she said. “I’ve always wanted to do what was 
best for you.” 

“The best thing you’ve done for me,” he 
assured her, “is just loving me and believing in 
me. Just believing that I’m a world-beater. 
It gives me an awful lot of confidence in myself. 
Even though I know, when I stop to think, 
that it’s just because I’ve got you fooled. Just 
because you love me.” 

‘When you say things like that, it makes me 
mighty proud, Hugh,” she told him, and he 
got up and went around the table to kiss her, 
because he could not help himself. 

After he had returned to his chair, they 
spoke more lightly. 

“We used to live too close together,” Polly 
declared. “I can see that now. We didn’t 
either of us have any privacy. Of thoughts, 
I mean. I was always asking you what 
you’d done all day, and you were always 
asking me.” 

“‘And living so close, we were bound to see a 
lot of little rough spots, little things that 
jarred,” he agreed. He chuckled a little. 
“These married folks you hear about, who are 
all wrapped up in each other. I feel like telling 
them to unwrap themselves. There’s such a 
thing as being too much married.” 

“Remember how mad you used to get 
because my slippers scuffed?” she cried, and 
laughed delightedly. 

Hugh nodded. “At first, I thought they 
were awfully cute,” he said. “And then they 
got on my nerves, and then after a while 
they began to amuse me a little bit again, and 
now—they’re just a part of you. I’d know 
that little scuff-scuff was you anywhere. And 
I love it because it is you.” 

“And the way you talked and yawned at 
the same time—I do that myself, sometimes, 
now.” 
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The Adventurers 


“Caught it from me,” Hugh suggested. 
“Just the way you’ve caught from me the 
habit of hanging up your clothes, and fold- 


| od 
ing up our papers, and being neat and : 
everything.” 
“Oh, we’ve learned a lot from each other,” he 


agreed. “We're getting more and more alike, 


in lots of ways.” [| if 
“And I’m hardly ever late, now, when I’m "4 


going to meet you.” 

“And I’m hardly ever on time,” he confessed } 
ruefully. 

“And sometimes I remember not to tilt your 
mirror down when I dust our room.” 





“And sometimes you get up before I do, in 


the morning,” Hugh supplemented. ‘That’s | | G : om 
the most astonishing thing.” | ‘ att Ss Tn cea 

She made a little mouth at him, and he ad 
chuckled with her. | / 

“T’ll tell you, our feeling for each other is my 
deeper now,” he said. “It’s a calmer feeling, 
but a lot more secure. Lots saner. That’s 
why we don’t squabble any more.” 

“ «Still waters run deep,’ ” Polly suggested; 
and Hugh amended the proverb. 

‘Deep waters run smooth,” he replied. 

Polly was thoughtful for a little, then said, 
“T suppose most people would say that things 
like my slippers, and the mirror, and your 
papers, don’t amount to anything at all.” 

Hugh shook his head. “It’s such things, and 
your attitude toward them, that are really 
significant in marriage,”’ he replied. 

When it was time for him to go, at the door 
to kiss him good-by, she hugged him close and 
whispered, ‘Are we going to go on being as 
happy as we’ve been lately, Hugh?” 

“T think so, Hon.” 

“We’re not going to fight any more?” 

He laughed, his arms enfolding her; then his 
eyes sobered. ‘‘Maybe,” he confessed. “I 
expect there’ll be times when you’re tired, or 
I’m tired, or we’re both tired, and we'll flare up; 
but I think we know each other now, Polly. 
There’ll always be that, underneath. I’ve no 
misgivings. ‘There can’t ever be any one else 
but you.” 

“’m not afraid, either,’ 
him. 

He nodded. “And so long as we’re not 
afraid, we’ll be sure to pull through.” 

He kissed her. “ ’By, dear,” he cried. “I’ve 
got to run along.” 

When he turned the corner and came in 
sight of the kitchen window, he looked back and 
saw Polly waving a kiss to him as she always 
did, and he waved his hand to her. There was 
infinite happiness for each of them in these 
commonplaces of life; each found in such small 
matters assurance that the one beloved was 
still—the beloved one. : 

Hugh went to town to his work, and Polly 
went up-stairs to give David his bath—and the 
familiar world went on in its familiar way. 

THE END 
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Upholstered Furniture 


(Continued from page 33) 


such thing as a couch or davenport that is 
truly antique. 

Taking up the first class—furniture up- 
holstered without springs. Stiff old Italian 
chairs, couches of the Charles II type, French 
tapestry-covered furniture in its original 
condition, English Farthingale chairs, and the 
later chairs of Chippendale, Sheraton, and 
Hepplewhite—all had seats constructed of 
wide webbing stretched in a basket weave 
across the seat frame, with stuffing of hair 


or feathers, and perhaps loose cushions of | Silverplate fi om th e Hou Se of 


down on top. In modern reproductions, 


where the frames ate deep enough to allow it, | | ~<—~ ¢, ¥7 
rows of springs are sewed and tied to the 1 | HC | M F GS EI WAR | IS 
webbing. These are pressed down to a 1 | & AS Buand V4 & ’ 


uniform height and tied back and forth with 
heavy twine that is tacked at the ends to the 
seat frames. A covering of burlap is sewed 
to the springs, and hair (or its substitutes or 
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Why didn’t 
they give Penrod 
Dromedary Dates? 


Si eniichne of Dromedary Dates on the table would 


have kept him away from the doughnuts and jam. And 
every visit to the package would have added to his 
sturdy health. For Dromedary Dates contain the essen- 
tial ingredients that make healthy bodies. 


John Harvey Kellogg, M. D., in “Good Health,” 
says: 
“The value of the date as a food is not half appreciated by the Ameri- 
can public. The date not only furnishes a variety of sugar which is 
readily assimilated... But it also supplies a fine quality of food iron... 
An ounce of dates, in fact, supplies one-third more food iron than an 
ordinary beefsteak, and iron of much finer quality.” 


Nature knew what she was doing when she started 
the human race off with two foods—milk and Oriental 
dates. There is no better-balanced diet for children or 
adults. 

Send for the free Dromedary Booklet, “One Hundred Delights,” Dept. 83 


THE HILLS BROTHERS CO - 375 WASHINGTON ST - NEW YORK 
NEW YORK LONDON BUSSORAH SAN JUAN SMYRNA PARA 
THE OLDEST AND THE LARGEST BUSINESS OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 


“Dromedary 
Dates 


DROMEDARY PRODUCTS: Gotpen Darss from the Garden of Eden. 
CANDIED PEEL, the choicest of citron, orange and lemon, sliced and sepa- 
rately wrapped in one package. COCoaNuT that ke-ps fresh to the last shred. 
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WESLEY BARRY 


in the Marshall Neilan 
Production of Penrod. 


ec 
Absour TEN OF THE CLOCK Pen 
todemerged hastily from the kitch- 
en door. His pockets bulged abnor- 
mally;so did hischeeks... A threatening 
mop... followed him through the door. 
way, ard he was preceded by a small, hurried, 
wistful dog with a warm doughnut in his mouth” 


— PENROD, by Booth Tarkington. 


Upholstered Furniture 


adulterants) is placed in a layer over the 
burlap. The coverings of muslin and the 
final fabric are then applied. The trim lines 
of true 18th century chairs are spoiled by the 
use of springs in the seats, and their comfort 
is not greatly increased. Seats without 
springs are less costly and more durable, 
unless the springs are perfectly tied. 

The second class of upholstered furniture 
comprises all those beautiful forms where the 
backs and arms are done in thin upholstering 
and the seats are intended to have springs. 
Here it is most important that the frame 
itself should conform to the shape required 
by the human figure. A wrong tilt, a subtle 
curve, may suffice to turn the chair into an 
instrument of torture. Trim lines, graceful 
curves of back and arms, beautiful wood 
showing, can all be achieved in this style. 
The upholsterer is called upon to display 
his art chiefly in the cutting and fitting of his 
materials, because the frame must be depended 
upon principally for the element of comfort. 
As to the methods of construction, they are a 
combination of the no-spring method in back 
and arms, and the spring method in the seats. 
In back and arms, woven webbing is tacked 
across all open spaces in the frame. Burlap 
is sewed over with long, loose stitches of 
twine, beneath which the curled hair can be 
tucked and held in place. Great care is 
needed to do this work smoothly. Over the 
hair, muslin-covered pads, cut and sewed to 
shape, and each filled with wool or down, are 
tacked and sewed in place. The spring seats 
are made as previously described, either with 
or without loose cushions. 

Class three demands the highest art of the 
upholsterer. Here the frames are crudely 
made and hidden deep beneath layer on layer 
of materials, as shown in the illustrations, and 
the upholsterer must use all his knowledge 
of modeling, fitting, and shaping. The proc- 
esses enumerated are: 

1. Strips of webbing woven in and out, 
basket fashion, over all the; open spaces of the 
entire frame, and tacked tut. 

2. Springs placed as close.as possible over all 
the webbing, tacked to the frame itself and 
sewed with strong twine to the webbing. 
Heavy springs for the seats; finer springs for 
back and arms, as illustrated on page 33. 

3. The first tying of the springs with thick 
twine tacked to the frame, cross tied, each 
spring tied four times on top and in 
between, holding them to the proper height. 
4. A layer of burlap over the springs, sewed 
four times to each spring, and tacked to the 
frame. Steel wire or rattan reeds sewed 
around the outer edges of all divisions of 
back and outlines of arms, to give form. 
5. First stuffing; a thin layer of hair all over 
the burlap and extra hair around all wire 
edges and wooden ends of arms. This hair 
built up under more burlap and stitched by 
hand again and again to give shape and 
graceful curves. Over the layer of hair, a 
covering of burlap with long stitches to hold 
the second stuffing. 

6. The second stuffing is a layer of fine long 
drawings of the best hair, worked under the 
twine stitches to hold it in place. 

7. Padding: shaped pads of muslin filled 
with down, each pad constructed with many 
pockets filled separately to hold the down in 
place, laid over the layer of hair and sewed 
into place on the edges. The piece is now 
“in the muslin.” 

8. Wadding and covering: A layer of white 
cotton wadding, to keep any of the down from 
working through, is placed over the pads, and 
the final covering material is cut to shape and 
sewed with welts around the edges. 

This is the briefest otttline. There are 
many fine points in a proper construction of 
the seat and back, such as the fact that the 
row of springs along the outer edge of the seat 
should be tied independently of the other seat 
springs to prevent stretching and wear of the 
covering fabric. (Continued on page 133) 
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Euphorbia 
(Continued from page 13) 


Near the far eastern outskirts of Sunland, 

Where primal desert lay as it had lain 

Since only the God of Nature knows when, 

Jacob found a spot that his money could 
pur hase ; 

And leave enough to build a small house 

In which to live while they cleared the land. 


To Marge the situation seemed hopeless 
When she faced Jacob’s latest investment; 
When she looked at the land adjoining, 
Two years under careful cultivation, 
Hope would stir faintly in her heart again. 


All they needed was sufficient water, 

In order to grow anything they wanted 

In the rocky, sandy soil of Sunland; 

And then proved the statements past cavil 
By pointing out where blessed water flowed, 
And allowing orchards, vineyards, gardens, 
To speak in oranges, grapes and potatoes. 


Jacob paid cash for five acres of desert 

Lying beside the level Sunland highway— 
Desert in front, to the horizon, 

Desert to the right in a small section; 

To the left, three. cleared and cultivated acre: 
Eelonging to their nearest neighbor. 


When Jacob stopped in the southwest corner, 

Announcing that he would build their home 
there, 

Marge climbed from the wagon to hunt 
firewood; 

The air had made her wolfishly hungry. 

She ventured the suggestion to Jacob 

That a better location for their home 

Would be nearer the middle of the land 

So that the water required for living 

Could irrigate larger space around them, 

And they could keep closer guard on their 
crops. 


Jacob’s opinion of a woman’s mind 

Was so negative in its nature 

That he did not even listen to Marge. 

He went where a contractor was working 

And arranged for him to erect a small house. 


As far as Marge could gather from their plans, 
Water from far-reaching Los Angeles mains 
Would be her only real convenience. 

While the house was being hastily built 

She slept in the wagon, cooked near it, 

And worked shoulder-even with Jacob, 
Clearing for the planting of their garden. 


How Marge kept her little germ of hope alive 

Would be an extremely difficult thing 

For the uninitiated to fathom. 

The sun falls penetrantly on Sunland; 

There is evident reason for its name. 

The roots of desert growth strike straight and 
deep, 

Reaching, always reaching downward, for 
moisture. 

Here, the fight for life is so desperate 

That when drouth and heat have been 
overcome 

The desert intends to run no further risk; 

By the million it throws out protective spurs, 

Its lances, its bayonets, its spears, its spines, 

And its needles, steel strong, fine and sharp. 


When Jacob went to buy boots for himself 
To protect his feet and legs from punishment, 
He did see the just necessity 

Of getting a durable pair for Marge. 

That they were too large and blistered her feet, 
That they were heavy and needlessly tired her, 
Were matters far outside Jacob’s province. 
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Syrt of the enaissance 


A TABLE such as this imparts a touch of 
dignified beauty to any room in which it is 
placed. It instills in its owner a conscious 
and pardonable pride, because it is so well 
worth having, so comfortable to live with, so 
sincere in its richness of feeling. 


In this splendid Imperial Table the sentiments and 
motives which influenced the Italian craftsman of 
the Renaissance are admirably expressed. It em- 
bodies the very spirit of that age of achievement and 
brings the cultural influence of bygone centuries to 


the average home of Now. 


Ask your dealer to show you an Imperial Table. 


Other Imperial products in- 
clude a charming and diversi- 
fied assortment of Davenport 
tables, Library tables, Gateleg 
tables, Teawagons, Consoles 
and Mirrors, Sewing tables, 
Desks, Ferneries, Occasional 
tables, Apartment Dining 
groups and Odd Pieces. 


Perhaps you will be interested 

in reading and learning some- 

thing about tables. Our well 

illustrated and comprehensive 

brochure 

“Heirlooms of Tomorrow,” 

will be sent upon 

your request, 


Ge 


Behind the Imperial 
Shopmark stands the 
achievement of 
twenty years of con- 
scientious endeavor 
to apply the brains 
and efforts of men to 
maintain a standard 
and an ideal. This 
shopmark is on every 
Imperial Table. 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE CO. 


For 20 Years at Grand Rapids, Michigan 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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A 10-Day Test 


Which ten million 


This delightful test which we offer you 
has been made by ten million people. 
It has taught the homes of some 50 nations 
a new teeth-cleaning method. 

Dentists the world over also urge this 
method. Thus the past five years have 
opened a new dental era. 

If you don’t know these benefits, send 
and learn them now. 


Combat the film 


Try combating the film on teeth. See 
how they improve. 

Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings to teeth, gets between the teeth 
and stays. Discolored by stains, it 
forms dingy coats. Tartar is based on 
film. That’s why beautiful teeth were 
seen less often than now. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds the 
acids in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. Thus most tooth troubles 
are now traced to film. 


Very few escaped 


Old ways of brushing left much of 
that film intact. There it remained to 
constantly threaten serious damage. 
So, despite all care, tooth troubles were 
increasing until very few escaped. 

Then dental science sought ways to 
fight that film. After long research, two 
ways were discovered. One acts to 
curdle film, one to remove it, and without 
any harmful scouring. 

Able authorities proved these methods 
effective. Then dentists began to advise 
them. A new-type tooth paste was 
created, based on modern research. 
Those two film combatants were embodied 
in it for daily application. That tooth 
paste, called Pepsodent, is now used wher- 
ever careful people live. 


10-Day Tube Free °° 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 519, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 
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people have made 


Combats acids, too 


Pepsodent brings other much-desired 
effects. It multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva. That is there to neutralize 
mouth acids, the cause of tooth decay. 

It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is there to digest 
starch deposits on teeth which may 
otherwise ferment and form acids. 

Thus every use gives manifold power 
to Nature’s great tooth-protecting agents 
in the mouth. 





Teeth glisten everywhere today 


You can see the results wherever you 
look. Teeth glisten which once were 
dim. Beautiful teeth are now more 
common, and people smile to show them. 

Those prettier teeth mean cleaner, 
safer teeth. They mean that those peo- 
ple will hereafter have better tooth pro- 
tection. They mean that children are 
better protected from what you may 
have suffered from the teeth. 





Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. 

A few days will convince you that 
you need this method. Cut out the 
coupon now. 


* 
Pepsadeéen: 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the 
teeth without the use of harmful 
grit. Now advised by leading den- 
tists the world over. 


Euphorbia 


He had not felt so virtuous in years 

As when he presented the boots to Marge. 

Marge put them on, pinned up her scant skirts, 

Took her mattock in hand, and gravely went 
forth 

To challenge the desert to deadly warfare. 


In only a few days their house was finished— 
A slight frame, weatherboarded outside, 
Sealed with pine stripping on the inside, 

A shingled roof, three small, hopeless rooms, 
And it was completed, having two virtues: 
It was shelter, and it was clean and new. 

The one luxury was the hydrant 

Which would water them and the garden. 


When Jacob went to town for furnishings, 
Marge willingly remained to grub greasewood. 
She had no desire to go where she would see 
Miracles of conveniences not for her; 

Better to stay at home and do what she could 
With Jacob’s purchases when he brought them. 


But, on his speedy return, she was aghast 

At the trash he piled on the veranda. 

She was not given time for cleaning; 

The dreadful bedstead and the rusty stove, 

The uncertain table and the wobbly chairs 

Were put into place wearing the grime of 
years. 


Jacob brought in and set on their western line 
A hedge of eucalyptus for firewood. 

There was gas, but he had the wood habit 
And no sympathy for the trials of the cook. 
He adorned the front yard with one pepper tree 
Without making any comment to Marge. 

It was quite unnecessary that he should: 
The pepper tree disdained all apology. 


One more concession Jacob made to his soul. 
Somewhere deep in his inner consciousness 
He dreamed a dream of an ideal home. 

The house he visioned was white and roomy; 
There were lights in the windows at night; 
An inviting walk led to the front door; 

There were a grassy lawn, a neat picket fence, 
And firmly fixed in Jacob’s dream home 
There were substantial but ornate gate-posts. 
Between them swung a wide, welcoming gate, 
The daily passing through the portals of which, 
To a Jacob of different caliber 

Having a soul of workable fabric, 

Would have been a sacred ceremonial. 


Jacob’s soul was so warped by circumstance 
And through following his natural desires 
That, although it demanded the gate, 

Very likely, to have saved his soul, 

He could not have explained the real reason; 
But the urge for the gate was in his brain 
Until he was driven to fare forth, 

After a day of hard wrestling with clearing, 
To search the desert for timber for gate-posts. 


The quest seemed so absurd at the start 

That each day he grew more discouraged. 

Finally he compromised on large branches 

Secured from a trimmed pepper tree down the 
road. 

The gate he constructed from odd pieces 

Remaining after the building was finished. 

The thickness varied, also the length and 
width, 

But every one passing on the highway 

Felt that the result of Jacob’s work 

Was intended for gate-posts and a gate. 


Travelers knew also that the building 

At the end of the planks that led to it 

Was meant to be a house, was built for a home; 
It matched the gate-posts beautifully. 
Halfway down the walk from the front door 
Spread a queer, little mat of reddish green, 
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The only living thing left in the cleared space 
That had escaped Jacob’s grubbing mania— 
A small weed sayed by its obscurity. 


Back of the house there was a shack for the 
horses, 

Glad beasts, having a real rest while they 
waited : , 

Their time to set their breasts against the 
desert. 


When \ [ 
Began to flow over their land lavishly, 


| 
| 


e sweet, cold water of the mountains | 


And the garden space was cleared and seeded, | 


The larger task of the remainder faced them. 


Jacob plunged into this strenuous work 

As if he had encountered a fierce enemy. 

He ripped and tore, he delved and cursed 
profusely; 

But he reached the thread roots of every 
greasewood, 

Each sage brush and mesquite in his way. 

Yucca and madrona made no appeal to him; 

They were merely pests delaying rich crops 

That he might grow and turn into money 

At the small wholesale station half a mile 
below. 

Cacti he hated with fierce, snarling hatred. 

He cursed the cholla, root, stem, and needles, 

He banged the bisnaga with a shovel. 

He coined new oaths never heard on the 
desert 

To expend on the great growths of nopal 

Holding over his head menacing needles 

Which had back at him with enthusiasm. 

Jacob, working his way across his five acres, 

Resembled an enraged sabre-toothed tiger 

Such as had fought over’ the same location 

Only a very few ages earlier. 


Marge began at the edge of the garden 


And made her eastward way in a wide swathe. | 


She tackled the alder and the scrub oak 

As enthusiastically as Jacob; 

She hated the cacti armor as deeply; 

But she could not strike down the great growths 
Without pausing over the exquisite gold, 
The dull red, the delicate pink of their bloom. 


Marge had no time for self-analysis; 

She did not know that life had failed for her 
Because it lacked color and cadence. 

Now the desert supplied the color... . 

She saw it in little hills of green 

From silvery sage to darkest olive, 

Touched with the varying purple of lupin, 
The vivid red of penstemon and larkspur, 
Splashed with small seas of ever-shifting gold, 
All blended with the pastel of cacti. 

Marge saw dazing sunrise and sunset colors 
On endless ranges of changing mountains, 
Floating cloud banners of soft, smoky gray 
From crests of blue or rose or lavender. 


Her ear was wholly untrained in wild notes, 

But slowly it began picking up cadence. 

Something in the desert was hourly singing, 

A slow, soft song of tender heart-ease; 

Something answered on the mountains, 

A clear, hearty note of reassurance. 

The winds voiced every mood of Nature 

As they sang over her quiescent desert. 

Some days Marge heard low, soothing sea 
notes; 

Some days they rose to forceful insistence; 

Again they trumpeted with thunder tones. 

The combination began to comfort her 

For the silent surliness of Jacob. 


Each hour her eye grew alert in responding 
To color she never before had seen. 

Her heart pulsed faster in welling throbs 

To music, mostly the voice of Nature 

But in small part a little personal song 

Of the slowly awakening soul of her. 

She knew that cacti and lupin interfered 
With cultivated zardens and orchards, 

But she had seen so little of beauty 

That her hand rebelled before she struck. 





She never had paused in one homing place 
Long enough to watch the growth of a tree. | 


} 
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20 Mute Team Borax 


Soap CHiPs 


Clean and Protect All Fabrics from 
Injury, Shrinking or Fading! 


Nature’s Greatest Cleanser—20 Mule 
Team Borax and the finest soap scien- 
tifically blended into 20 Mule Team 
Borax Soap Chips will do—ali your 
work in washing fabrics. 


20 Mule Team Borax Soap Chips will 
do all these things: Soften the water. 
Wash all fabrics clean. Protect fine ma- 
terials, Protect all delicate colors from 
fading. Protect all woolens from shrink- 
ing. 20 Mule Team Borax Soap Chips 
alone do everything necessary in wash- 
ing clothes. Remember, it’s the Borax 
with the soap that does the work. 


At your grocer’s 


20 MULE TEAM Borax 
DisH Wasuinc PowDER 


Something to Wash Dishes With 
—That’s Good for the Hands 


Yes, it’s actually true—20 Mule Team 
Borax — Nature’s Greatest Cleanser — 
scientifically combined with fine soap 
in a dish washing powder that will wash 
dishes, glassware and silver absolutely 
clean— Borax clean—in a few minutes 
and will not injure the skin. 


20 Mule Team Borax Dish Washing 
Powder is easy and economical to use. 
Try it now—your grocer has it. 


Remember it won’t injure the skin 


20 MuLeE TEAM BORAX 
WasHInG MACHINE SOAP 


A Newly Perfected Washing 
Compound for an Important Purpose 


Your Electric Washing Machine 
needs 20 Mule Team Borax Washing 
Machine Soap—it’s a solvent. A scien- 
tific blend of Nature’s Greatest Cleanser 
— 20 Mule Team: Borax and fine soap, 
made especially for washing machines. 
It softens the water and gets a perfect 
result without injuring, fading or shrink- 
ing any material. 

20 Mule Team Borax Washing 
Machine Soap protects your fabrics, 
your colors and your machine. Put it 
in your machine direct, it’s ready to use. 


Get it from your grocer 
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JOHNSON’S 


Pasfe -Lieutd - Powdered 


POLISHING 
WAX 


Ae room needs the brightening touch of Johnson’s 
4 Polishing Wax. It will rejuvenate your furniture, wood- 
work, floors and linoleum, and give your home that fine air of 
immaculate cleanliness. It imparts a beautiful, lustrous polish 
which will not gather dust and lint—or show finger marks. 


A Preserver 
of Linoleum 


Your linoleum will last 
longer and look better if 
you polish it occasionally 
with Johnson’s Prepared 
Wax. Johnson’s Wax 
prevents cracking and blis- 
tering—brings out the 
pattern and color and pro- 













It Removes 
Finger Prints 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 
Liquid is an ideal furni- 
ture polish. It imparts 
a hard, oil-less polish 
which will not finger 
print. It takes the drudg- 
ery from dusting. Pro- 
tects and preserves varnish, 


tects linoleum from wear. 





adding years to its life. 
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Building?? 
If you are building or 
remodeling you should 
have our Book on Wood 
Finishing. It tells how 
to treat inexpensive soft 
woods so they are as 
beautiful and artistic as 
hardwood. Use coupon § 
above. 















S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. GH1, Racine, Wis. 
(Canadian Factory—Brantford) 
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Euphorbia 


No shrub had reached maturtty for her. 
Sometimes she had grown annual flowers, 
But they had been hardy and commonplace 
Petunias, nasturtiums, portulacca, 

Had encompassed her previous efiorts. 


Working her way down the line of the desert, 

She often paused to study living colors. 

Reluctantly she uprooted any flowers; 

When she reached her first blooming 
penstemon, 

“The humming-birds’ dinner-horn” of 
botanists— 

That one having exquisite, silver-red stems 

And lance-shaped, frosty, blue-green leaves of 
wonder 

Similar to young oat fields of Ohio, 

With hundreds of little, red, fluted horns 

Delicately hung on the vivid sprays, 

Before which the humming-birds poised 
on air— 

She paused in a ferment of inward revolt. 


At that instant Jacob came prowling her way. 
“Are you staring at a gila monster?” he cried. 
Marge drew a deep, uncertain breath of protest 
That slightly lifted her lean shoulders. 

“T was only thinking,” she said quietly. 


Jacob glanced at her speculatively; 

He very well knew what she was thinking. 

It was her duty to have been thinking, 

Had she been like women he approved, 

How large a space she could clear in a day, 

How thoroughly she could grub out deep roots, 

How many fruits and vegetables she could 
grow; 

And it was evident that. she was not. 

She was thinking that the thing before her 

Was something of such alluring beauty 

That she hated to strike out its life. 


In the pursuance of his daily custom 

During the period of their years together, 
Jacob instantly made up Marge’s mind for her. 
He obligingly struck in her stead; 

With a sweep of the shovel he was carrying 
He sheared the humming-birds’ dinner-horn 
Level with the sands of the desert. 


A hard look crept over Marge’s sunburned 
face; 

A half-sob arose in her pulsing throat; 

Angry words flocked to her close-shut lips. 

Silently she bent, struck the mattock deep, 

And worked out the roots of the penstemon. 


Jacob went his way quite pleased with himself. 
“How like Marge—mooning over a flower 
When she should have been preparing a patch 
For cabbage and potatoes!” he muttered. 


Marge drove her mattock deep into the earth; 
She circled the penstemon widely. 

Then she dropped on her knees, bent forward, 
And began carefully easing up the roots. 

A half-smile twisted her firmly-set lips 

At the thought of what Jacob would say. 
“Just as well to cut the tops,” she argued; 
Comforting her heart against desecration. 
“Couldn’t have moved it in full bloom anyway. 
This will make it easier for both of us.” 
‘Then Marge hid the roots under an alder 

Out of range of the line she was working. 


After that she cleared in absorbed interest, 

For Life had mercifully intervened, 

Setting upon her the seal of Beauty. 

In those days her eyes ranged far ahead of her, 

Always engaged in eager, concealed search. 

When she sighted the slender, blood-red 

Of a tall, glowing mast of larkspur, 

The tissue white of that thistle poppy 

So cleverly designated as “fried eggs,” 

Or the delicate pink lace of filaree, 

Or a dwarfed bunch of amber tidy-tips, 

She watched Jacob, and when he was not 
looking, 

She topped the flowers and added the roots 

To the heap in the shade of the alder. 
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When she found her first bush of roméro, 
Marge involuntarily cried aloud. 5 
Jacob raised his head and shouted angrily, 
*Can’t you work without murdering yourself?” 


Marge looked at the plant and smiled to it, 

The kind of smile one gives a little child 

When one is coaxing for a lovely response. 

Her eyes wandered from the unique flowers 

To the clusters of narrow leaves, also strange. 

The rich green of the thick outer margins 

Curled over the white wool of the lining, 

The sprays of gay flowers branching widely, 

Exquisite, fluted, blue tubes an inch in length, 

The stamens, half a dozen in number, 

Coiling away beyond the corolla, 

Full bloom, half bloom, quarter bloom, then 
slanting 

Up to huddled buds of pinkish purple, 

The whole spray veiled with clotted violet wool, 

Forming a mist of the loveliest color 

Marge ever had seen on any growing thing. 


She dug close to the roméro with breathless care, 

Leaving it till Jacob shouldered his tools 

And started to the house at supper time. 

Then she cut the long, pinkish-blue flower 
sprays 

And canal the roots with exquisite precision. 

She had a heavy load in her dress skirt 

When she hurried homeward behind Jacob. 

She hid the roots in a dark, sheltered place 

And cooked supper as quickly as she could. 


After Jacob had gulped his food greedily, 

He immediately strolled down the street 

In search of companionship of his kind, 

To the fruit stall and corner grocery. 

Marge speedily washed the heavy dishes, 

And, drawing a straight line from the gate- 
posts 

To aah end of the space allowed for a yard, 

She began setting the roots on either side. 


She would complete Jacob’s decoration 

By growing a hedge of flowering wildlings. 

On one side she would put the roméro 

And everything of related color; 

On the other she would use the penstemon, 
The red larkspur, and all the bloody blooms; 
Down the sunny side of the house, in a bed, 
She would plant the other insistent flowers. 


She did not know what her specimens were; 

With the perception born in a botanist 

She called the penstemon “humming-birds’ 
flower” . 

Because those birds were numerous around it; 

And the roméro, with long, curved, blue 
stamens, 

She named ‘“‘blue-curls” the same as would 
you or I, 


She was desperately tired when she finished. 

She looked at the long line of her planting, 

And then, with a whimsical smile on her lips, 

Instead of stepping over the rescued roots, 

She walked down the line, passing through the 
gate, 

Following Jacob’s invariable custom; 

Suddenly the gate was justified to her 


As she came down the walk, facing the house, 
Half-way to the porch that sheltered the 

front door, 
Marge for the first time really noticed 
The appealing, little, spreading, red plant. 
Her shovel was set, ready to uproot it; 
Then she hesitated and looked closely. 
She had been hurt so much in her own life 
That it tortured all her finer instincts 
To strike down a thing of living beauty. 


The color-splashed mat, strangely appealing, 
Sprawling in contentment beside the walk, 
Caught and held her definite attention. 

She stood studying it, and then slowly, 

And tired though she was, she knelt beside it. 
Her hands hovered over it in a caress; 

A warm smile softened her severe, lined face. 
“Why, you pretty little thing, you!” she said 

slowly. 
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“The Charm of Old Viginia 
Surrounds “he Albemarle” 


_ Dignified, reposeful—yet warmly hospitable, this dining suite is 
inspired by a creation of the great Colonial cabinet-maker, Duncan 
Phyfe. Its graceful curves, its | cig tr simplicity, the warm 
browns of its mahogany with their shadings and highlights, give 
modern expression to the fresh loveliness of his work. 

Just as Phyfe, in his day, built furniture true to the timeless 
principles of beauty, enduringly excellent in workmanship and 
quality, so Berkey & Gay build today. Their faithful craftsman- 
ship and subtle artistry have given “The Albemarle” a charm that 
will only increase with the softening touch of the years. 

Your Berkey & Gay merchant invites you to see “The Albemarle” 
during January. It shows clearly that, in the productions of this 
house, distinction does not mean excessive cost. 


Our brochure, illustrating and describing “The Albemarle,” 
together with name of nearest dealer, sent on request 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Company 
452 Monroe Avenue Grand Rapids, Michigan 
New York Wholesale Showroom, 115 West 40th Street 








This shopmark is inset 
in every Berkey & Gay 
production. It is the 
customer’s protection Rr 
when buying and his ‘ 
pride ever after. 
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“Controlled Heat” 
~considers the womans side of it 


oI isn’t it, that Hoff- 
man “Controlled Heat” is the 
first to consider the woman’s side 
of it? All other heating systems 
are designed to be man-regu- 
lated. Yet fully half the time 
there isn’t any man at home to 
shovel coal in a hurry, juggle 
dampers, or twist those back- 
straining, obstinate radiator 
valves. 


Easy, accurate heat-control 


HOFFMAN “Controlled Heat” 
is designed so that a woman 
can easily and accurately regu- 
late the heat in any room. Each 
radiator has a one-finger control 
valve. A touch on this valve 
gives as much or as little heat as 
you want, when you want it 
and where you want it. 


THE 
OLD WAY 


Then there’s the big advan- 
tage, which you'll appreciate, of 
being able to have different tem- 
peratures in different rooms; the 
nursery warm as toast for baby’s 
bath; your bedroom cool and 
fresh. 


Your husband will be just as 
interested in the simplicity and 
remarkable economy of ‘“Con- 
trolled Heat’ as you are in its 
convenience and comfort. 

A booklet you should read 
BoTH of you should read the 
booklet, “Controlled Heat” 
which tells why it is “the great- 
est forward step in modern 
home-heating.”’ 

‘Surely you will want ‘Con- 
trolled Heat” in that new home 
you're planning. 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 
Main Office and Factory, Waterbury, Conn. 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


HOFFMAN 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Please send, without obligation to 


me, the booklet “Controlled Heat.” 
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Euphorbia 

She seated herself on the walk, 

Studying the wine-colored stems of the plant 

The tiny, maroon flowers edged with rosy . 
white, 

The delicate, heart-shaped, curving, little 
leaves 

Set so precisely in opposition, 

With their shading of rare green, brown 
mottled, 

Neatly bound by a narrow line of white. 


She carefully slipped her cracked, gnarled 
fingers 

Under a fine spray for close inspection. 

“T don’t see how Jacob could lay this walk 

Without tramping the life out of you,” said 
Marge. 

She sat a long time visiting the flower— 

Sat until the mocking birds began to sing, 

Until the rosy finches went to sleep, 

And the moon peeped at her over the 
mountains— 

Sat until the chilled night made her bones 
ache. 





Then she arose and went into the house; 

At the back door she washed and took a drink, 
She was moving in deep preoccupation, 

But she revealed the real trend of her thought 
When, before undressing to go to bed, 

She dragged her feet half the length of the 

walk 
And poured a quart of water on the plant. 


The next time the neighbor adjoining them 

Stopped in passing to proffer friendship, 

Marge pointed out the variegated mat. 

““Do you know what that little thing is?” she 
asked. 


Lucy Martim glanced at it casually. 

‘“Why sure,” she said; ‘‘every one here knows 
about that. 

You’re in luck to have a good thrifty one 

Growing so conveniently at your door. 

That’s a cure of ancient Greece for many 
poisons. 

The Indians around here have always used it 

For rattlers, side-winders, and tarantulas.” 

“For land’s sake!” cried Marge, deeply 
amazed, 

Her eyes brilliant with intense interest. 

“You know, I nearly used the shovel on it; 

Then I saw how mighty attractive it was, 

How pretty and dainty, and so many colors, 

So different from everything else, 

That I carried water to it instead. 

Do you happen to know the name of it?” 


“Yes, for a wonder,” said Lucy, “I do. 
It has the very prettiest name of all. 

I don’t know why I always remember it 
Unless it is on account of the snakes: 
They kind of made an impression on me. 
I don’t know many of these desert flowers 
Except lupin and cactus and thistle-sage; 
But the name of this is euphorbia.” 

“ ‘Eu-phor-bi-a’ ” repeated Marge slowly, 
Forming the syllables with exacting lips. 
“That is an awful pretty name,” she said; 
‘* And some way it seems to suit the flower. 
Do you know a bird over in the desert 
Speaks that word as plainly as I can say it? 
‘Iu-phor-bi-a,’ it keeps calling all day. 
Maybe it wanted me to know about it. 
How do the Indians use it for snake bites?” 
“Easiest way imaginable,” said Lucy. 
‘Pound the euphorbia until the milk runs; 
Take a knife and cut deep each side the bite; 
Slap the sticky, white mess on, bind it fast, 
Forget it and go about your business.” 
“Sounds simple enough,” commented Marge, 
Staring at the little plant inquiringly. 

“T wonder if it.truly would do any good.” 


“Sure it would,” said Lucy Martin earnestly. 
“The Indians use it for more than snake 
poison; 
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They know how it works from experience: 
Most medicine ve use we got from them.” 


Marge studied the euphorbia; then she said: 
“They told us about rattlers and side-winders 
Coiled under the shade of shrubs and dead 
wood. 

If snakes should strike or tarantulas bite, 

It would be our first piece of perfect luck 

To have the plant that would save our lives 
Growing so conveniently before our door.”’ 


(To be continued) 


Consider Your Clocks 
(Continued from page 33) 


Then followed in succession the lyre-shaped 
clock case, bronze and marble mantel clocks, 
and exquisite porcelain cases, which, alas! 
were far too fragile to have been preserved 
through the years. 

Quaintest of all timepieces was the “wag- 
on-the-wall” of early Colonial days. At this 
period of our history, clock works were often 
imported from Holland without their cases. in 
order to save space. Occasionally the works 
were boxed in after their arrival, but more 
frequently they were hung without such pro- 
tection, and those not enclosed were known as 
“wag-on-the-wall.”” Clocks illustrative of this 
type are frequently found. They have dials 
of white-enameled wood decorated with gaily 
colored flowers, figures, and landscapes. All 
these have wooden works and are wound by 
pulling down the opposite end of the chain to 
which the weight is attached. The pendulum 
was a comparatively modern development and 
marked the most important epoch in the 
history of horology. 

The Seth Thomas shelf clock is an American 
product, and one of the most familiar of those 
made in Colonial times. It is of mahogany 
with graceful, slender columns on each side 
and four delicate legs. Yet another familiar 
style is the plain, mahogany, box-case clock 
made generally throughout New England 
about 1814. Musically announcing the hours 
from your mantelshelf, it will lend your 
Colonial room a final, quaint touch of charm. 


The Clock and its Setting 


When, as sometimes happens, the wall | 


rather than the mantelshelf seems the fitting 
place for the clock, one of the E. K. Willard 


banjo clocks, originated more than a century | 


ago, will prove a fitting choice. These are 
particularly decorative with their brass eagle 
and scroll mountings, graceful proportions, 
and quaint landscapes painted on glass and in- 
serted in the lower portion of the case. 

Another type which; finds itself happily 
environed in setting is the substantial English 
mantel clock. Let us say that your living- 
room is paneled in pure white, with a carved 
mantel and furniture of eighteenth-century 
mahogany and satinwood. The simple dig- 
nity of the English clock above the hearth 
completes the semi-formal atmosphere. 

On the other hand, if your room has the light 
gaiety of picturesque pictorial paper above a 
white wainscot, a painted panel set into 
the chimney breast, and delicate French 
furniture, by ail means crown the mantelshelf 
with an ornate French clock to give the 
harmonizing note necessary to perfection. 

Even though a limited purse forbids the 
acquisition of genuine antiques, those who 
admire these fascinating examples of one of 
the oldest crafts need not despair. Many 
excellent reproductions are offered at reason- 
able prices, notably the various Thomas and 
Willard types, together with certain designs 
of French origin. 

The purchase of the clocks to complete your 
home is by no means a trivial matter, but one 
which merits careful study and search. Think, 
before you purchase, of how many times the 
eyes travel to the clock, and make certain that 
they shall find in it a pleasing objective and 
one in keeping with its surroundings. 
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The large illustration 
above shows the Laun- 
Dry-Ette drying a whole 
tubful at a time in one 
minute. 

The small illustration at 
the left shows how YOU 
can wash the dishes while 
the MACHINE washes 
the first tubful of clothes. 








You can use your vacuum 
cleanerwhile themachine 
washes the second tubful, 
or you can make the beds 
or do other work that is 
necessary even on wash- 


The Laun-Dry-Ette Way 
is as quick as any way. 
You can let the machine 
do your rinsing and blu- 
ing(machine rinsing and 
bluing is more thorough 
than the hand method ) 
and have your time free 
for your other household 
duties. 


Tel-U-Where 


If there is no Laun-Dry-Ette dealer near you take this advertisement to 

Information Bureovs ) the nearest electrical or hardware store and have a Laun-Dry-Ette ordered 

Mage age for you. We seek dealer representatives wherever electricity 1s available. 
Dealers are urged to write. 
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50% mote 


UR CLAIM that the 

Laun-Dry-Ette does 
50% more of the work of 
washingisbasedonthefact 
that when you wash the 
*‘Laun-Dry-Ette Way”’ 
you can do the work with 
one half the physical etrort 
of those who use washers 
with wringers. 


This advantage grows out of 
the fact that the Laun-Dry-Ette 
has no wringer and needs none. 
It is the wringerless washing 
machine. Instead of feeding a 
wringer, piece by piece, you 
simply press a pedal and turna 
switch and in sixty seconds a 
whole tubful is whirled wringer- 
dry without a wringer. 


You wash, rinse and blue in 
the Laun-Dry-Ette. You can 
have a scalding hot rinse if you 
wish—and authorities agree 
that a scalding hot rinse is the 
best kind of a rinse. “A good 
rinse is half of a good wash.” 


But we can’t tell the whole 
story of how the Laun-Dry-Ette 
saves your hands by keeping 
them out of the water, how it 
saves buttons, fasteners, nerves, 
health and a whole lot of other 
things inthis briefspace. Write 
for our booklet, “The Washing 
Machine That Does 50 per cent 
More” and get the whole story. 


Tel-U-Where. 
Information Bureaws 
Cara =) 


The Laundryette Mfg. Co., 1209 East 152nd Street, Cleveland, O. 
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A muffin a day 
is the natural way Fi bury’s Health Bran, 2 cups 


our, 2scant teaspoons 


powder; mix thoroughly with egg and sugar mix- 
ture. Bake 20 minutes in hot oven. If sweet milk 
is used, omit soda and add 2 additional teaspoons 


9 


Pillsbury 


Health B 


Here’s Health! 


Everyone recognizes the healthfulness of bran, 
but not everyone knows the real superiority 
of Pillsbury’s— what tempting, golden-brown 
muffins it makes—and delicious cookies— 
and rich, wholesome bread. 


Just as nature grew it 


Since bran is a natural food and a natural 
laxative, it should come to you just as nature 
grew it. Pillsbury’s is not cooked or doctored 
in any way. It is not an artificial product, but 
nature’s own contribution to your family’s 
health. You can serve Pillsbury’s Health Bran 
with full confidence that <he crisp,clean, coarse 
flakes of selected bran reach you in their 
natural, wholesome state— just sterilized and 
packed in air-tight cartons to keep intact the 
rich, nut-like flavor and health-giving properties. 


Special Pillsbury recipes 


There is nothing better than bran to give the system 
the cleansing “roughage” it requires. There is no 
better bran than Pillsbury’s. And there are no better 
ways to prepare it than with the special Pillsbury 
recipes on the Pillsbury package. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, U.S.A. 
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Pillsbury’s Bran Muffins 


Beat martece until creamy 4 on sage shortening, 
egg an 4 cup sugar, dissolve 142 teaspoons 
baking soda in 4 cup boil: 
cups lukewarm sour milk or 
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Pillsbury’s Family 
of Foods 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour 
Pancake Flour 

Health Bran 

Wheat Cereal 

Rye Flour 

Durum Flour 

Farina 


ng water and add to 2 
butterm:lk;add 2cups 
Pillsbury’s Best 
t and 1 teaspoon baking 








The Lady from Georgia 


(Continued from page 27) 


in the evening, speaking in behalf of the women 
of the nation: “For Mrs. Felton the appoint- 
ment is a just reward for years of distinguished 
service in her state and generation. She has 
been not only a good citizen, but an able and 
brilliant citizen for more that half a century, 

Mrs. Harris could have spoken no truer 
words. Mrs. Felton has been the outstanding 
woman in the South since the days of Recon- 
struction. For the past twenty years she has 
been known throughout the nation as “Geor- 
gia’s Grand Old Lady,” a title she won by her 
faithful work in promoting all beneficial move- 
ments in the state. She was the first woman to 
stump Georgia from her coast to her moun- 
tains, pleading the cause of prohibition. She 
was the first and only woman to visit every 
rural district in the state, preaching the gospel 
of the care of mothers and their unborn babies, 
She was the first woman in the state to take 
the public platform for suffrage. She has also 
been the foremost leader in the fights for child 
reform laws, compulsory school laws, state 
reformatories for wayward boys and girls, and 
maternity bills. 

Mrs. Felton’s prominence as a national 
figure in politics was recognized by President 
Warren Harding several months after his 
election to the White House. In March, 
1920, he assembled a few selected persons— 
“the brains of the nation,” as they were then 
called—to meet with him for a conference in 
St. Augustine, Florida. Mrs. Felton, then 
eighty-six years old, was the only woman and 
only Southerner invited. Since then the 
President has frequently commented on the 
helpful and inspiring advice which she gave 
him. 

She has also been the personal friend of 
every United States president since General 
Grant went into the White House, with the 
exception of President Arthur. Many of these 
have conferred with her on matters of vital 
importance to the Ship of State. 

My wandering mind came back from these 
distant fields where so many tributes had been 
heaped upon her to the homely scene about 
me. The meeting had adjourned. Men, 
women, and children were pressing toward the 
platform to shake hands with “Mother” 
Felton. She had lived in their midst for 
seventy years, having come to them as an 
eighteen-year-old bride, and now they were 
glorying in her honor. 


FARLY the next day I went to the little, gray 

home of Georgia’s Grand Old Lady— 
gray and fresh like the rainy morning. Hun- 
dreds of visitors from all over the United States 
had called there before me, since her appoint- 
ment had become known a few days before, and 
yet she received me with unbounded enthusi- 
asm. Visitors are not mere visitors to her. 
They are new contacts with the world she 
loves. 

“Come right in, child,” she invited cor- 
dially as she opened the door for me herself. 
‘“‘The day is rather raw, and I have built a 
little fire. Old ladies have to be very careful 
with themselves, you know.” 

As she led the way to a small bedroom where 
a wood fire burned brightly, she flashed me a 
smile over her shoulder, and her brown eyes 
twinkled mischievously above her spectacles 
which had slipped far down on her nose. 

She was dressed in a black calico with wee, 
white polka dots in it—the kind you have seen 
thousands of grandmothers wear. Over the 
skirt was a black-and-white checked gingham 
apron, stiff with starch. A gray crocheted 
shawl, bordered in black, was thrown around 
her shoulders and tied loosely under her chin. 
On her feet were soft, black gaiters. 

She caught me gazing at the apron and 
chuckled delightedly. ‘They tell me the 
United States Senate is a great millionaires’ 
organization,” she told me between the 
chuckles, “but if the Senators had seen me this 
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Pla morning hustling around to find my kitchen 
apron to prepare my own simple breakfast, 
the big-bugs would have undoubtedly 


exclaimed, ‘Is it possible they do that sort of 
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point- thing down South, and how are we going to 
ished feel when she as ex-senator can be given the 
ie has privileges of the Senate floor as long as she 


e and lives!” ’ . : 
As -he talked, rocking back and forth in an 
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tran old lady’s chair, I could hardly realize that 
nding she held the highest office of any woman in the 
econ- land. She was so unaffected by it, so simple, 


e has so grac ious. : 

3eor- “Just because I’m a senator now is no reason 
y her for me to stop working, is it? I want to wear 
10Vve- out—not rust out. 

Her voice was full of earnestness as she 
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oul uttered the wish, and my eyes opened wide in 
She admiration and astonishment. Think of being 
very in one’s eighty-eighth year and still possessing 
spel the desire to work! 
bi 
tal “THERE is so much that I want to do,” she 
also continued. “I may never get the chance 
‘hild to take my seat In the Senate, but there are 
tate things for which I will work, seated or standing. bs 
and Ifever I do get a chance to take a place among ’ 1s 4 gy 
the colons, I will not originate any bills, except “ 
onal pos ihly one to reform the child labor laws 


lent of our country; but I will supplement every 
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pard-Towner act and was deeply grateful that 
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hen it passed, but to my way of thinking it did not . , : P 
a go far enough in its protection of maternity ND when the auctioneer’s hammer fell, nearly half 
the a a rie _ — ~ = a century ago in a little Vermont town, a Griswold 
the needed along this line. e hope of this ° = 
ive country rests on the mothers. One reason our cast iron skillet changed hands. 
nation has not progressed faster is because of Its new owner carried it off to her kitchen and thereafter 
of the lawmakers’ indifference to the mother’s ea ae ener dene, 1 
al burden. They allow children to be brought cooked in it every day those excellent country meals that 
he into the world in a haphazard fashion. If it have made “mother’s cooking” a standard phrase. 
ase takes care to make a perfect plant, how much % i : 
- . , r i ! 
tal more care to make a perfect child? To-day her daughter is using the same Griswold skillet! 
“Children are being born into this world Here is her letter, which we certainly appreciated receiving 
se every day, every hour, yes, every minute. ctnikt -ilillls asin: talitun ol on 
pe Their well-being is the greatest problem of the which we believe will interest you: i 
ut times we live in. While their comfort or RALPH HK. HARRIS ; 
n, misery may be an individual matter, they : j 5 ; 
he have a great effect on society and on the body The Quality Store Orleans, bag men . 
litic ? : ; August 30, 1922. 
r” poiltic. A The Griswold Manufacturing Company, 
or “It is a well-known fact that prenatal in- Erie, Penna. 
n fluences are powerful, potentially vivid. Since Dear Sirs: 
re this is the case, common sense and medical The people who manufacture good products like to hear their praises. 
science would indicate the necessity of our May I take a moment of your time for such a purpose? 
government giving the mother a living chance I have been using every day a Griswold cast iron skillet that is 
y to imprint the beauties and protect her from about fifty years old, according to my mother’s reckoning. 
a the accidents and mishaps of human life. The skillet was purchased by her the year my oldest sister was 
e “Tt is the general oversight or misconception born—my sister is now forty-six—and. the skillet at that time was 
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4 which has kept the world so full of sin and I think that this is a mighty good record of service and one that 
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4 have a perfect physical or moral race until the Mrs. Dorotuy S. Farris. 
. conditions of reproduction warrant it. The Griswold cast iron skillets are exactly as good to-day. 
. proper training of children has been much ‘ : ; init Ga 
discussed. No word truly spoken ever fell on When you buy one, you may be sure it will give you long 
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a successful after training. It is astonishing THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO., Dept. S-1, Erie, Penna. U. S. A. 
to me how much time our lawmakers give to Makers of the Bolo Oven, Extra Finished Iron Kitchen 


Ware, Waffle Irons, Cast Aluminum Cooking Utensils, Food 


other matters, while so little is done to provide 
Choppers, Safety Fill Tea Kettles and Gas Hot Ptates. 


for the proper reproduction of the race. 

“The race-endowing function of motherhood 
—with its life-giving existence—is the greatest 
mystery and at the same time the grandest 
work committed to human kind. The 
Almighty Father selected the woman as the 
custodian of the child in the most critical period 
of its existence—and yet she knows less about 
the caré of infants and the duties pertaining 
to motherhood than anything else under the 
shining sun. Our government permits two 
children sometimes, who know no more about 
raising a family than the loose straws ina last 


‘ year’s bird’s-nest, to enter int iage. W LD j 
i ghee Seinen sama Gi Poesia GRIS O Cast Iron Skillet 
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* Until you taste 
these prunes 





-- you'll never know the true 
flavor and goodness of the 
luscious, freshly-picked prune. 


King’s Dehydrated Prunes 
are just as nature matured 
them--only the water has been 
removed. Their zestful good- 
ness is an appetite-delight at 
every meal. 

And this same fresh-tasting 
goodness is true of all 
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At your Grocer’s —in 
handy, sanitary cartons 
KING’S FOOD PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Originators of Practical Dehydration 
Portland, Oregon 
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High-Salaried Positions Open in Hotels, 
Tea Rooms, Cafeterias, Motor Inns 


Managers, assistant managers, floor clerks, other executive, Tea Room Manager, etc. 
hostesses, etc., wanted tor high-salaried We put you in touch with excellent oppor- 
positions in America’s Fourth Largest In- tunities. 
dustry. Hundreds of new establishments Big pay, quick advancement, fascinating 
now opening every week are crying for work that develops charm and personality. 
trained executives. Shortage acute. wis Past experience unnecessary. Thousands 
Students Employment Bureau receiving of Lewis Students are winning success in 
daily calls for executives to fill big-paying this uncrowded field. One student writes: 
positions. “I am now hostess and manager of an 
> ou can qualify in a few short weeks with apartment house in a fashionable section— 
X\ the Lewis System of Spare-Time Training, salary $3,600 per year with beautiful apart- 
for a splendid position as Hotel Hostess or ment for my girls and eelf.’’ 


Free Book, *‘YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY," gives full details. Write for it today. 
P The National Institute for Hotels, Restaurant and Tea Room Training. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Room 2432 Founded 1916 Washington, D. C. 
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The Lady from Georgia 


hood and security for the offspring. Inexperi- 
ence rushes in blindly where present and 
eternal happiness is imperiled. The results 
of unfitness are handed down from generation 
to generation. 

“Cattle breeders take no risk. It must be 
the best ornone. Fruit men will go a thousand 
miles for grafts that are well guaranteed. Yet 
the diseased, the deformed, are given licenses 
to marry and families are increased with abso- 
lute disregard -for the rights of the unborn 
generations. We make furious outcry against 
the importation of the slum denizens of foreign 
countries, without raising a hand to stop the 
rapid increase of the defective classes already 
here. ‘Saving at the spigot, flowing at the 
bung’ would parallel such a fatuous policy. 

“As I have said many times before, the 
greatest problem that confronts the human race 
is not its food, clothing, commerce, trans- 
portation, sound money, or tariff. It is the 

rotection of motherhood, the foundation, the 

asic stone of the welfare and happiness of 
nations. The man himself is manifestly of 
greater value than all the things he needs for 
sustenance or pleasure. To this neglect of 
motherhood, the great force, the only human 
force this side of heaven with gifts for life- 
bestowing existence, we can ascribe ten 
thousand ills and failures. 

“T believe that no child should come into this 
world to suffer unless it has a decent home to 
be born into, with clean blood in its little veins. 
The unborn infant which is to come here with- 
out its own consent has a vested right to a 
living chance; and if its parents gave it only 
its physical being, it should still have a living 
chance, or should not come here at all. If the 
parents are so obtuse, so indifferent, so crimi- 
nally negligent to this great trust, then the 
government should see that they have guar- 
dians and be declared unfit to attend to the 
business.” 

Mrs. Felton gazed at me meditatively over 
the tops of her silver-rimmed glasses. She 
softly patted her fist into the palm of the other 
hand. 


“T know you think I’m unnecessarily wrought. 


up over this matter, but from my point of 
view maternity ranks higher than anything 
else in creation below our eternal salvation. 
I intend to use the privilege granted me as an 
ex-senator and bring the subject home to 
those lawmakers in at least one speech on the 
Senate floor.” 


THE Lady from Georgia spoke rapidly and 

fluently. It was easy for me to understand 
how she had swept hundreds of audiences off 
their feet by her eloquence. Even as she talked 
to me informally, her eighty-eight years slipped 
from her, and she was again the powerlul, 
graphic speaker of her younger days. 

“Another cause for which I intend fighting 
until the end of my life is stricter divorce laws,” 
she continued without stopping a minute for 
breath. “Now, get me straight. I wouldn’t 
tie a good woman down to a man who is a 
beast in his home and a brute to his children, 
but I would see that the lax laws are made 
tighter. The root of the divorce evil lies to a 
great extent in the loose marriage laws of our 
country. All sorts of people are allowed to 
rush into matrimony. Any man or even 
youth who can beg or borrow one dollar and 
sixty cents can marry if he will. The ordinary 
who issues the license is only concerned that 
the age of the parties will escape punishment, 
and the permit is issued. 

“Certainly the high and holy estate of 
matrimony should have as many safeguards as 
an insurance policy, or as public moneys or 
transfers in real estate. There are some 
restrictions in matrimony, but less than in any 
known public business on this earth. Having 
placed some restrictions, others should follow 
without serious difficulty. Every man who 
handles public money must give a bond. I 
don’t care how good or honest he may be, he 
has to give security in the shape of collaterals, 
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or some men worth the bond must stand for 
him, or he can’t hold the position. I am not 
prepared to offer the size of the bond or the 
number of security signers that should go 
with a marriage certificate, but I am sure 
there should be enough to make it binding. 

“JT can not measure the value of human life 
in cold cash. I can not weigh domestic happi- 
ness by the pound. But I say there should go 
with marriage licenses bonds for proper per- 
formance of its obligations. I like that old 
English style of publishing the banns. There 
can not be too much advertisement of the 
intention when bigamy and seduction prevail 
in the land. A health certificate should have 
been required a hundred years ago. Any 
man or woman who has genuine affection for a 
lifetime marriage tie would not object to a 
health certificate where so much is involved. 

“Marriages are far too hastily contracted. 
The parties can know nothing of the real 
health, character, temper, habits, or whims 
of each other in the heyday of courtship. 
The seamy sides of matrimony are reserved 
for later periods. Then it is too late to rectify 
fatal mistakes. Divorces leave scars, and 
where children are involved, the bleeding 
wounds are left open.” 

There were dozens of other questions I 
wanted to hear the first woman senator discuss, 
but the morning slipped by before she reached 
them. 

“You may come back late this afternoon,” 
she generously offered as I rose to leave. 
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[ FOUND her, on my return, reclining in an 

old, canvas chair with along, black cape 
thrown over her. She looked very little and very 
old lying there in the early evening shadows. 

In addition to posing for camera men many 
hours out of each day since her appointment, 
she had given out interviews to people all over 
the country. They had come to her home in 
groups—and she had even given out two 
stories to newspapers in New York over the 
long distance telephone. 

She had attended personally to all telegrams 
and letters that had arrived in batches of 
sixty and seventy-five, three times daily. 
Practically every woman’s organization in the 
country had wired its congratulations and 
best wishes. 

Besides attending to these numerous matters 
pertaining to her appointment, Mrs. Felton 
had continued looking after her household 
duties. 

“IT get up every morning between five and 
six o’clock,” she related, “and do all my 
housework and cooking. I have no servant, 
but then the home is small and I love to do it.” 

She also manages a 6oo-acre plantation, 
rich in its farming and mineral resources. 
She systematizes all these jobs so well that she 
finds time to ‘‘gad about and gossip” with the 
neighbors. 

“How do you account for your good health?” 
I asked her. 

“Tt is the mercy of God, child,” she replied 
reverently. “I feel that He has been saving 
me for something these many years, for He 
has greatly blessed me. My health is good, 
my eyesight almost perfect, my hearing per- 
fect, and my brain clear. I’ve always lived 
a very active life, and, of course, that accounts 
for it to some extent. When I was young, I 
was very highstrung, danced like a top, and 
lived a great deal out of doors. I have ridden 
horseback all my life up until a few years ago. 

“T married Dr. Felton at sharp eighteen and 
moved here to Cartersville an inexperienced 
bride. At nineteen I was a mother. Five 
children were born to me, but I have only 
one son living now. The others stayed with 
me long enough to take great pieces of my 
heart away when they left.” 

_Her voice trailed off into silence, and she 
did not go on for several minutes. 

“Several years after the Civil War, in 1874, 
Dr. Felton was nominated for Congress from 
the Seventh District of Georgia. It was then 
that I was shot into politics, forty-eight years 
ago. I wasshot as by a catapult and have been 
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“It Makes Any ~ 
Sewing Machine an Electric!” 


It takes the drudgery out of home sewing. It banishes 
old-fashioned back-breaking foot-pumping. The 
STAR-Rite Household Motor comes complete with 
foot-treadle and six feet of cord for only $15 (Canadian 
price $18.50). Sew more! Sew without fatigue. Have 
more dresses—prettier dresses. Just put the STAR-Rite 
Motor under hand wheel of your machine and instantly 
you have a smooth-running, efficient electric! * * * 
Makes a fine silverware polisher and knife sharpener, 
too. (These parts extra). * * * Fitzgerald Mfg. Co., 
Torrington, Conn., makersof the well-known low-priced 


i STAI P= Rite 
Electrical Necessities 


STAR-Rite Electric Waffle Iron 
A beautiful, sparkling, nickel-and-aluminum 
waffle maker. Patented lid-lifter and handle. 
Pa‘ented self-adjusting hinges. Six feet cord. 
Special plug and start-and-stop switch. Hand- 
some 10-inch nickeled tray. Complete for— 
$12.00 


(Canadian Price, $14.00) 
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Anne Orr’s Supplement 
Anne Orr’s new Needlework Supplement contains over 50 designs for all different branches 
of needlework, crocheting, knitting, with working directions. Postpaid only 10c. Address 


Anne Orr : Good Housekeeping : 119 West 40th St., N.Y. 
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‘Non-Electric Vacuum Cleaner 
Madam—Meet the 


Vacuette Representative 


The Vacuette representative who calls 
at your home will show you how to cut 
out the hardest, most tiresome, most 
time-wastin part of housework. 

You will find him courteous, well 
informed and willing to answer any 
questions you may about this truly 
ta ga Sg cleaner. 

He will put the Vacuette right at 
work on your rugs and carpets—will let 
you see how it takes up the dust and dirt 
instantly, and so easily that it seems like 
play to use it. Then he will show you that 
it does its work without electricity. 
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one 
book for the 
ette Sales Co., the 
name under which 
local distributors are 
known. If you don’t 
find the name, write to 
us and we’ll arrange for 
the free demonstration. We 
want you to Know, by seeing 
it actually in operation, what 
the Vacuette will do, whether 
you buy or not. 

Manufactured and Sold Exclusively by 


cuniersedby TheSCOTT & FETZER CO. 


keeping and Dept. 40, Cleveland, Chio 
Modern Also Manufactured in Canada by 


Priscill VACUETTES, 
os Miller Bidg., 48 York St., Toronto 








He will use the Vacuette just as es use a car- 
pet sweeper. You will see the Vacuette 

operating from its own self-contained mecha- 
nism, and wherever it goes the rug or 
carpet will glow with cleanliness. re 


If you decide to buy, your only cost 
will be the moderate purchase 


price of the cleaner itself. 
Thereis no “operating expense” ‘ 
with the Vacuette, and its 4 


price is only about half 
what you would 
willingly give fora 
really efficient vac- 
uum cleaner. 





























































“Dainty Vanitie Curtains 


A Hemstitched ruffled curtains of cross- 
bar Swiss Muslin, 244 yards long, $2.39 
lig apair. Ruffled marquisette curtains, 
tay double needle hemstitched, $2.50 a 
pair; Hemstitched Dutch curtains of 
crossbar check Swiss muslin, with val- 
ance, ready to hang, 2% yards long, 
$1.29 a pair. We pay postage. 


Gaietee sent on receipt of 4 cents postage. 


The Vanitie Company 2 Wsstminster Street, 


mo Push-Pins 


Glass Heads -Steel Points 


Ask — dealer to show them 

asa 108 
Oe pécket 
Moore Push-Pin Co. 

Wayne Junction Philadelphia 


Should be a 
healthy, happy 
growing baby if it 
has loving care, 
proper food and 
comfortable clothing. 


New 64-page catalog of 
baby goods sent free 


Describes and illustrates baby and maternity goods 
of every kind. Shows 24 styles of white em- 
broidered flannels, infants’ complete outfits, sepa- 
rate articles, rubber goods, baby baskets, hundreds 
of necessary articles for mothers and the baby. 
Suggestions and information on care and feeding 
of the baby of practical value to the expectant 
mother. Copy sent free on request. 
FREE Sample Case 
contains samples of the famous 
NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 

sold by us exclusively, the softest, smoothest baby 
flannels known. Samples of baby white goods. 
dimities, long cloth, nainsock, batiste, antiseptic 
diaper cloth, rubber sheeting, etc. Sent free. 

17 Modern Paper Patterns 25c 
Complete set of 17 patterns for baby’s first wardrobe, 
including $ patterns usually sold at 25c each. 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 343 Summit St., Toledo, 
Established in 1885. Known around the > 


PRACTICAL 


-U.S.PA 


HdIR CURLERS 


As flexible as fairy fingers—will curl 
the hair, long or ibbed, while you 
are dressing, or can be ‘kept on all 
night comfortably. 

Not the slightest danger of injuring 
the finest hair. 

Sold at notion counters. If your 
dealer does not carry them, write 


_ Aerennrns BRO- 


860 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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| pillows and wrote ahead. 


The Lady from Georgia 


in it ever since. Dr. Felton announced 
himself for Congress in June, and from that 
time until the election in November I was in 
the thick of the fight. I wrote hundreds of 
letters all over fourteen counties. I wrote 
night and day for two months before the close 
of the campaign and kept a man and horse 
at the door to catch every mail train three 
miles away. How I lived through that ordeal 
I never can tell. At one time my health 
broke down, but I was propped up in bed with 
I made appoint- 
ments for speaking, planned for speakers, and 
answered all newspaper attacks.” 

“Did you speak in public yourself?” 

“Oh, my conscience alive! I stumped the 
entire district—and when it was all over, my 


| clothes hung on me like a bag, and I could 


| and fatigue. 


neither eat nor sleep for days from excitement 
But very soon I was up and ready 


| for six years’ struggle in and out of W aahinal 
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| 
| 
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| 





| aunties about my age,” 


| him and no favors to ask, except one. 


ton, where I still wrote letters, wrote for the 
newspapers, worked for constituents before 
the departments, doing the work of the present 
clerks to congressmen, and without expecting 
one cent, but just for the love of the work and 
loyalty to Dr. Felton’s interests.” 
After-those six years in Washington, when 
Dr. and Mrs. Felton returned to Georgia, she 
was on tour almost daily, speaking on 
various subjects bearing on the uplift of human- 
kind. In 1g0r she addressed the Georgia 


| Legislature in joint session, being the only 


woman ever invited to speak before this 
conservative body. 
Though perhaps Mrs. Felton has won 
greater fame as an orator than in any other 
field of her activities, she is said to be the best 


| informed woman in the United States on fairs 


and expositions. The first time the United 
States government ever recognized women 
was during the Chicago Exposition, when two 
women were selected from each state to be on 
a board of managers. Mrs. Felton was chosen 
as one of the women from Georgia and was 
elected temporary chairman of the board. 
After the Chicago ‘Exposition Mrs. Felton 
served in important positions at the Inter- 


| national Cotton Exposition in 1894, at the 


Tennessee Centennial in 1897, and at the St. 
Louis Exposition in 1904. She was secretary 
of the general committee on agriculture of the 
mammoth St. Louis Exposition and wrote the 
report of this ranking committee on General 
Agriculture. 


LN. TELLING me of the many, many dis- 
tinguished people she had known, Georgia’s 
Grand Old Lady spoke briefly of her conference 
with President Harding in St. Augustine. 
“We spent a great deal of that conference 
time talking about the President’s two old 
she related. ‘He told 
me how they kept house for themselves as I 
do, but he didn’t say anything about them 
buzzing into politics. When I got up to leave, 
I told him that I didn’t have anything to give 
I said, 
‘When I get down on my knees at night to 
pray for those I love, may I ask God to 


| protect you?’ 


“While talking to him I could not help but 
think of the three presidents I had known so well 
who were assassinated. Of course, I did not 
want to cast a shadow over him by mentioning 
it, but I did wish to pray always for his safety.” 

She fell to musing, and I fingered one of her 
books that lay on the table. It was a tremen- 
dous volume entitled ‘“‘Georgia Politics.” She 
has written two other books—both of them 
since her eighty-second birthday. One, 
“Country Life in Georgia in the Days of My 
Youth” is now in its second edition. Her last 
book she has completed, but has not yet had 
printed. 

“Don’t say anything about me, please, that 
would make me sound egotistical,” she begged 
as I told her good-by. “The few little things 
I have done were inspired by my fellow- 
women. I do not want the credit.” 
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-When Congress Was 


Away 
(Continued from page 69) 


The first session was given over entirely to 
the subject of nutrition and its importance 


in the training of child hygiene workers. | 


Especial emphasis was laid on the fact that we 
must consider carefully the diet of the normal 
child, as well as the abnormal child, in order 
that it may be kept well—a point which I think 
we are all too prone to overlook. The necessity 
of translating technical economic terms into 
terms of adequate diet; of realizing that a 
slightly inadequate diet spread over a long 
period is as disastrous in its results as a very 
inadequate diet spread over a short period; 
of a knowledge not only of food itself, but of 
what sometimes prevents food from bringing 
about desired results; of “‘managing’”’ some- 
how in the matter of subject matter—it does 
very little good, for instance, for a worker to 
go into a mining camp and insist that a child 
must be fed on fresh milk, eggs, and leafy 
vegetables when none of them can be obtained 
for love or money!—all this was very well 
brought out. 


The Child of Pre-School Age 


The first afternoon session was devoted to 
the general consideration of the child of pre- 
school age, and Dr. Richard Smith of Boston, 
and Dr. Albert Schlink of Cleveland, both 
made fine speeches, brief and clean-cut, 
enumerating clearly the specific conditions 
which require attention at this time. Doctor 
Smith outlined nutrition-versus malnutrition— 
proper diet for the normal child; posture, a 
somewhat neglected phase of child-hygiene, 
with which most can be done while a child is 
still very young; care of the teeth; removal 


of obstructions to the nasal passages; pro- | 


tection from contagious diseases, much more 
often fatal at this period than at a later one; 
the formation of good physical habits; the 
formation of good mental habits—as the seven 
most important things during the pre-school 
age. 

Doctor Schlink divided children into groups 
—the orphan, who, if it is poor, is, in cities at 
least, almost invariably an institutional child; 
the poor child who has lost one of its parents 
and who must often be cared for at least in 
part at an institution such as a day-nursery; 
the child whose parents are both living, but 
who is one of a large, poor family, and who 
can not have proper care and feeding without 
assistance; the child of reasonably prosperous 
middle-class parents; and the rich child. He 
spoke of the individual needs of each group 
separately—a most interesting form of treat- 
ment, for obviously the conditions surrounding 
these different kinds of children require differ- 
ent remedies. “The child of the third group— 
one in a large family with both parents living, 
but with a budget hardly adequate for food 
and lodging—is the most neglected, not only 
in the home, but in our present scheme of 
child-welfare work,” he said. ‘This problem 
of the poor child with environment at its 
lowest ebb is our greatest problem, and must 
be met squarely, either by government or 
private agencies in all its phases.” 

This was an illuminating view-point to me, 
for I should have said, offhand, that the insti- 
tution child was the greatest problem. Doctor 
Schlink also pointed out the necessity of con- 
sidering the welfare of the unborn child in 
connection with the child of pre-school age, 
since much of its welfare during the first six 
years after birth is determined during the 
nine months before birth; and dwelt on the 
value of preventive medicine—the only time 
that I heard the subject of medicine brought 
up during the Convention; another illumi- 
nating point, for it showed how far we have 
progressed in the last few years from the old 
idea that good medical care meant overdosing 
with all kinds of nauseous drugs. 

A hearty welcome greeted Mr. Hoover, 
when, with Sir Auckland Geddes, the British 
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When Congress Was 
Away 


and yet know nothing of the serious conditions 


which surround maternal mortality.” 
At the end of the discussion—like a ray of | 
brilliant light in a dark place—Miss Grace 


Abbott, the chief of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau, gave a brief report on the administra- 
tion of the Sheppard-Towner Act in the few | 
months that have elapsed since it became a law. | 
And the splendid beginning which has already | 
been made surpasses all my brightest hopes of | 
what that great welfare measure is going to | 
do for the mothers and babies of the nation. 


The Red Cross Convention Opens 


It seemed a very natural step to go from 
the Convention of the Child Hygiene Associa- 
tion to that of the Red Cross, and it was 
literally no more than that, for the National 
Red Cross Headquarters, a beautiful, white 
marble building dedicated to the heroic women 
of the Civil War, is next to Continental Hall. 
Judge John Barton Payne, the president of the 
organization, invited a number of official 
women here to serve as hostesses for him at | 
the reception which he gave to the delegates 
from all over the country on the second day. 

The big hall on the second floor made an 
ideal setting for such an occasion, with its mag- 
nificent, stained-glass windows which depict the 
legends of the brave knights of old, its rich, 
crimson, velvet hangings, white pillars, and 
broad, polished surface of uncovered oak 
floors. The length of the receiving line took 
me back to the long ones which used to greet 
visitors at the White House when I was a little 
girl, for among the Cabinet ladies, Mrs. 
Hughes, Mrs. Denby, Mrs. Wallace, and Mrs. 
Hoover were all there, while the Senate ladies 
were represented by Mrs. Wadsworth of New 
York, Mrs. McCumber of North Dakota, Mrs. 
Sheppard of Texas, Mrs. Sutherland of West 
Virginia, Mrs. Dial of South Carolina, and 
myself. It was the first time most of us had | 
seen each other this fall, and we had a good | 
time, during the infrequent breaks in the long 
file of visitors more than fifteen hundred 
strong, and after the line had broken, talking 
over our various vacation experiences. 

The Red Cross, in the course of its conven- 
tion, voted to cable $100,000 for Near East 
Reliefs, and Judge Payne, in speaking of the 
pledge which the organization had made to 
alleviate suffering, announced: 

“The job will be done. If it takes all the 
money we have, we will spend it. If it takes 
more, we will get it.” 

In connection with this, however, an impor- 
tant point was raised by Miss Mabel Board- 
man, the national secretary, who in her speech 
before the convention stressed the fact that 
the Red Cross must confine its activities to 
big disasters, such as it is now hastening to 
help, and not engage in local relief work of 
lesser magnitude which can be handled through 
other agencies, both because it will render 
itself liable to losing its charter if it persists 
in such a course, and because it will have no 
money left for the great undertakings which 
it alone can handle if its funds are constantly 
diverted into other channels. War, floods, 
fire, drought, famine, pestilence, earthquakes— 
such are the grim horrors which we confront 
all too often, and which, alas! we shall con- 
tinue to confront. And realizing how help- 
lessly we should meet many of them without 
the succor which the Red Cross is able to 
bring to them, I think we shall all do well to 
remember Miss Boardman’s word of warning 
when we are tempted to insist that “our own 
chapter” or “our own community””—chapters 
and communities which are, after all, com-' 
fortable and prosperous compared to many 
bleeding areas of the world’s surface—is 





entitled to more of its time and funds. 

_ The event of the greatest international 
interest that has occurred in Washington this 
month, besides the two conventions I have 
Just mentioned, was the unveiling of the | 


The Happiest Moment of 


My Married Life 


By Mrs. M 


6“ HE other day I attended the wedding 
of two young friends of mine—a 
sweet, winsome girl of 18 and a boy 
(he was hardly more) of 20. 


“They were very happy—one could see 
that in their laughing, eager faces. 

“Yet as they went away, amid the usual 
shower of rice and confetti, I wondered how 
long it would last. 


“At the end of five years—what then? 
Would they still be the same eager sweet- 
hearts? Or would they have settled down 
into the rut which is the grave of so many 
gay young dreams? Frankly—I didn’t know. 

“For somehow, my thoughts went back to 
the day—just three years ago—when Jack 
and I said good-bye amid the same shower of 
rice and confetti and started out on our 
Great Adventure. 


“We were gloriously happy, too, but our 
married life came so near being a tragedy 
that I am going to tell about it here in the 
hope that my experience may be of some 
help to other women just like myself. 

“The first six months were like a wonder- 
ful dream. Jack wasn’t earning a large 
salary, but he had saved a few hundred dollars 
before our marriage—we were young—we 
rather imagined the future would take care 
of itself. 

“But futures don’t do that any more. And 
inevitably—a few months later—came our 
first quarrel. It started, as most quarrels do, 
over money. 


but it was beginning to show signs of wear. 
What was I to do? I couldn’t sew. And I didn’t 
have any money of my own. 
I asked Jack for $40 to buy a new dress. 


“ ‘Forty dollars!’ he exclaimed. ‘For one dress! 
You know I can’t afford that. Can’t you make 
one of your old ones do for another season ?’ 

“‘T--T saw a lovely dress down at Morton’s 
to-day, and I’d like to get it,’ I said, the tears 
springing to my eyes. ‘But if you say we can’t 
afford it, why, we can’t, that’s all.’ 

“Then Jack said something about my being 
extravagant and I said something about the 
smallness of his salary, and by the time we were 
through we were both feeling miserable and tired 
of it all. But I didn’t get the dress. 


“So that season and the next I skimped along, 
making old things do, or purchasing some cheap, 
ill-fitting dress at the store. But it was a mis- 
take—an almost tragic mistake. Because I don’t 
care what the poets say—no man is going to 
continue to love a woman with the same old 
fervor of the sweetheart days unless she keeps 
herself attractive. 


“It took me nearly two years to find it out. 
Two long years, and there were a good many 
nights when I cried myself to sleep worrying 
about it. For I could feel that Jack and I were 
getting farther and farther apart—that some- 
times, when friends came, he was more than 
half ashamed of me. And that hurt worst of all. 


“Then one day I read of a woman just like 
myself who had learned at home, through the 
Woman’s Institute, to make pretty, becoming 
clothes. And I saw with startling clearness that 
here might be the solution to my own clothes 
problem—that if I could really learn to make my 
own clothes it would be easy to get the pretty 
things I needed so badly. For the cost would be 
small if I had to pay only for materials. 


“C10 I sat right down and wrote the Woman’s 

Institute for full particulars. And when I 
read that the Institute has 150,000 students, I 
knew that if all these other girls and women could 
learn dressmaking and millinery at home that I 
could learn, too. So I enrolled. 


“I thought there might be some tedious pre- 
liminaries or long weeks of practice work. But 
there weren’t. I started right in making actual 
garments. : 

“Tack knew I was working on the lessons. 
But I didn’t say anything to him about my rapid 
progress. The big surprise came the evening he 
brought some business friends home for dinner. 
Other times I might have dreaded such an occa- 
sion. But not now. It was the opportunity for 
which I had been waiting. You should have seen 
Jack’s face when I came into the room in my new 
dress. And the pride in his voice as he intro- 
duced me to the men! 

“And that night, after our guests had gone, 
Jack put his hands on my shoulders. ‘You’ve 
come back, Mary,’ he said tenderly. ‘You’ve come 
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“You’ve come back, 

Mary,” he_ said 

“My trousseau had been fairly complete, = 

Mary of the sweet- 

heart —, 
i never looked 80 won- 

So one night derful as you do to-night.’’ 
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“You’ve 
back—the 


You've 


back—the Mary of the sweetheart days. You’ve 
never looked so wonderful as you do to-night.’ 


“It was the happiest moment of my married 
life. 

“Soon the neighbors began noticing my clothes 
and asking me who made them. And when I told 
them I was making them myself, they just 
couldn’t believe it. 

“Then a happy thought came to me. If I 
could make such pretty, becoming dresses for 
myself at such great savings, why not make them 
for other people, too, and thus add something to 
the family income? It certainly seemed like a 
good idea, so I determined to try, anyway. 

“And do you know, it seemed as if every 
woman I knew wanted me to make something 
for her. 

“In the last six months I have earned more 
than $300 in my spare time, in addition to mak- 
ing all my own clothes and those for the baby. 

“When I think how different everything might 
be if I hadn’t enrolled with the Woman’s Insti- 
tute just when I did, do you wonder that I want 
to tell you about my experience ?” 


HAT Mrs. M—— C did, you can do, too. 

There is not the slightest doubt about it. 
For among the 150,000 members of the Woman’s 
Institute are housewives, mothers, business wo- 
men, school teachers, girls at home and in school, 
and girls in stores, shops and offices—all learning 
dressmaking and millinery at home as success- 
fully as if they were together in a classroom. 


Send for Handsome 64-page Booklet 
“Dressmaking Made Easy” 


The Woman’s Institute is ready to help you, no 
matter where you live or what your circumstances 
or your needs. And it costs absolutely nothing 
to find out what it can do for you. Just send a 
letter, post card or the convenient coupon be- 
low to the Woman’s Institute, Dept. 8-N, Scran- 
ton, Penna., and you will receive, without obliga- 
tion, the full story of this great school that is 
bringing so much happiness to women and girls 
all over the world. 


-_——— — — TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — - 
WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-N, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me 
one of your booklets and tell me how I can learn 
the subject marked below: 
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statue of Edmund Burke. Burke was the best 
friend the American colonists had in Great 
Britain during the struggle against “Taxation 
without representation” by the mother coun. 
try, and if his sound sense and brilliant elo. 
quence had been heeded, it is possible that the 
American Revolution might have been averted 
altogether. At this time, when the friendship 
of both great English-speaking peoples js 
stronger than ever before, the highest officials 
of both countries united in a tribute to his 
memory. The statue is a replica of one in 
Bristol, England, and was given to the Ameri- 
can people through the Sulgrave Institute 
of England and the United States (the organi- 
zation which seeks to preserve the home of 
George Washington’s English ancestors) by 
Sir Charles Wakefield, formerly Lord Mayor 
of London. 

The houses all around the open square at 
Eleventh Street and Massachusetts Avenue, 
where the unveiling took place, were bright 
with the Stars and Stripes and Union Jacks, 
and back of the shrouded statue a ‘three-tiered 
fountain, rainbow-colored in the afternoon 
sunshine, sprayed and bubbled and foamed, 
For half an hour before the formal exercises 
began, the children from the near-by schools, 
grouped at one side of the square, gave a 
patriotic concert, and in every direction traflic 
was blocked by the immense crowd of people— 
not only the high officials having reserved 
seats—the British Ambassador and Lady 
Geddes, with the counselors and attachés of 
the Embassy and their wives, the Secretary 
of State and Mrs. Hughes, the Secretary of 
War and his daughter, and many others— 
but more than two thousand standing in the 
streets, waving flags of both countries, and 
cheering and applauding at the end of each 
national song. 

The opening address was made by Judge 
Alton B. Parker of New York, Chancellor of 
the Sulgrave Institute in the United States. 
He was followed by Sir Charles Wakefield, 
who made the speech of presentation and 
donation. As Sir Charles Wakefield finished 
speaking, his daughter, very attractive in her 
soft, red frock and white furs, pulled the strings 
which confined the flags covering the statue, 
and they folded back on either side of it, 
giving it for an instant the appearance of a 
symbolically winged figure with powerful 
pinions of stars and stripes and bars in red, 
white, and blue, before they floated off into 
the distance, while the Navy Band played 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” and ‘God Save 
the King.” 


Mr. Weeks’ Speech of Acceptance 

Mr. Weeks, the Secretary of War, accepted 
the gift in behalf of the people of the United 
States, and it was a definition of the duties 
of a representative of the people, which he 
quoted from one of Burke’s own speeches, 
which made the most profound impression 
upon me of anything that was said that day. 
I wish you would think it over carefully, and 
the next time you vote, ask yourself if the 
candidate of your choice is likely to strive, at 
least, to live up to the ideals expressed in it— 
for they seem as essential now as they were a 
century and a half ago. 

“Tt ought to be the glory and happiness of 
a representative to live in strictest union, the 
closest correspondence, and the most unre- 
served communication with his constituents. 
Their wishes ought to have great weight with 
him, their opinion high respect, their business 
unremitted attention. It is his duty to sacri 
fice his repose, his pleasure, his satisfaction to 
them, and above all and in all cases to prefer 
their interests to his own. But his unbiased 
opinion, his mature judgment, his enlightened 
conscience, he ought not to sacrifice to you, 
to any man, or to any set of men living. Those 
he does not derive from your pleasure, not 

| from the law, nor from the Constitution.’ 
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And now we have just finished celebrating, 
under t!:e title of “Navy Day,” the birthday 
of Theodore Roosevelt—a “representative of 
the people” who all his life, and to the best of” 
his very great ability, lived up to the stand- 
ards of patriotism and leadership which Burke 
described. In the morning, a wreath was laid 
on the grave of the Unknown Soldier at Arling- 
ton by the Secretary of the Navy, in the 
presen e of high officials of the Navy and of 
the Navy League, and at the same time 
American naval attachés in Paris, London, 
and Rome laid wreaths on the tombs of the 
unknown dead in those cities—while one was 
also placed on the simple grave at Oyster Bay. 
In the afternoon there were exercises at the 
statue of John Paul Jones, “the father of the 
American Navy,” in Potomac Park, and in 
the evening came the brilliant dinner given 
by the Navy League in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Willard—a gorgeous function with 
nearly five hundred guests, the first affair of 
the kind which I have attended this season. 

The long “honor table” ran the entire length 
of the room, and that and the smaller tables. 
each holding eight people, were all beautifully 
decorated with bright chrysanthemums and 
bronzed oak leaves. The Stars and Stripes, 
the flag of the Chief of Naval Operations— 
four white stars and a white anchor on a blue 
ground—and the flag of the Navy League 
hung on the wall, and the members of the 
Navy band, which furnished the music, were 
dressed in their “middies.” The women 
guests 'ooked very attractive, for the new 
autumn frocks are lovely, soft, sheer materials 
in all sorts of exquisite colors, gracefully 
draped; and no one looked more charming 
than the “royal bride,” Lady Louis Mount- 
tatten, whose husband, a cousin of King 
George, represented the Royal British Navy. 
She had on an exquisite gown of pink and 
silver, very simply made, and a diamond tiara 
worn low on her soft, fair hair, and as she 
is very young and as pretty as a picture, 
we all found it impossible to keep our eyes 
off her. 






























| | Have Double Thickness and Warmth 


Mother, the first winter is the danger time. Keep 
baby warm, comfortable and happy in Rubens 
Infant Shirts. Guard his little chest and stomach 
against chance chills or drafts with the double 
protection. Ask your nurse or doctor how im- 
portant this is to baby’s future health. 

Cut like a coat, Rubens slips on and off easily, 
without fretting baby. No tapes or buttons to 
worry about. Fastens with a single safety pin. 
The adjustable belt always fitting perfectly the 
growing little body. 

Knitted in twelve fine and soft materials, some 
priced as low as 25c. 

Always insist upon seeing the genuine ‘‘Rubens” 
trade-mark. If any store can’t supply you, write us. 


RUBENS INFANT SHIRTS 


Manufactured only by 


be RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 
be 358 W. Madison St., Chicago Established 1890 6 
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Arch t Dwight James Baum, Riverdale, 
used long 24-inch “CREO-DIPT” Stained 
Shingles, finished “Dixie White” for side 
walls to secure an attractive wide shingle 
effect; Variegated Moss Green shades of 
18-inch “CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles 
on roof strengthened the Colonial White 
of the side walls. 





We Believe in Disarmament 


Theodore Roosevelt believed implicitly in 
the Navy—not a navy of aggression, but a 
Navy of defense—as the greatest asset that this 
country could have toward peace. The insur- 
ance invaluable in time of fire, not the torch 
to light conflagration—this, far more than the 
fact that he was at one time Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, is the reason why his birth- 
day celebration has come to take the form it 
has and to be observed all over the country. 
And the speakers last evening—the Secretary 
of the Navy, the Chief of Naval Operations. 
the President of the Navy League of the 
United States, the President of the Navy 
League of Canada, and Lord Mountbatten— 
all echoed this belief and plighted themselves 
anew to respect the pledges made at the 
Disarmament Conference last year. 

“President Harding and Secretary Hughes 
by a brilliant stroke brought together seven 
of the nations for conference as to how best 
to lift the load and how best to prevent 
recurrence of wars,” Mr. Denby said. “The 
United States has fully accepted the spirit 
and letter of the treaty. We are waiting, 
waiting for the great fulfilment when the 
treaty ships that are marked for destruction 
shall be destroyed, and by no thought or act 
will the Navy Department prove false to the 
good faith of the United States in entering 
into these great obligations.” 

It was one o’clock in the morning when I 
reached home, and now I have somewhat 
wearily awakened to the fact that Peter has 
a little, snuffly cold and wants me to read 
aloud to him. Moreover, the muslin curtains 
are not up yet, and the silver isn’t unpacked. 
For the time being, at least, I think I had | 
better devote myself to my own household! 






















OUR home can be made to reflect all the individuality and charm that 
good architectural design can create if you use “CREO-DIPT 
Stained Shingles on both side walls and roofs in the proper sizes and 
selected colors. 
“Dixie White’ treatment is especially adaptable to certain settings. Then, 
there are Greens, Browns, Reds and Grays, and unusual possibilities with 
variegated colors. 
All straight grain shingles preserved with creosote and pure earth pigments 
ground in linseed oil insure long life building material. You save painting 
and repair bills. 
Send 25c for Portfolio of fifty large Photographs of Homes of all sizes by 
i chitec c 1 cial ‘“CREO-DIPT™ Stained Shingles 
prominent, Archieect® get ‘ton che lage, 2 inch “CREO-DIPT™ Scained 


Shingles for the wide shingle effect on side walls, either in “Dixie White” 
for the true Colonial white effect, or shades of green, brown, red or gray. 


CREO DIPT COMPANY, Inc. 
1064 Oliver St. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities. Many Lumber Dealers Carry Standard Colors in Stock. 
Plant at Minnesota Transfer, St. Paul, for Western Distributors. 


‘CREO-DIPT 























With dearest love, 








Always affectionately yours, 


“Tomsese Pashutntot Kasper — | 
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HIS *% Middletown Pie 
Plate, lined with en- 
graved Pyrex Oven-Ware, 
has an exquisite artistry 
in its delicately traced 
design that will appeal to 
every woman who prides 
herself on the beauty of @ 
her table appointments. &% 
The same pattern (Vene- 
tian) is available in Mid- 
dletown Pyrex-lined Cas- 
seroles, Bakers, Rame- 
quins, etc. Sold by the 
better stores everywhere. 
Booklet mailed on request. 














id World’s largest producers 
4 of Pyrex Lined Silverware 


The Middletown Silver Co. 
Church Street 
Middletown, Conn., U.S. A. 










The Mark of Distinction 
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Clark’s 3rd Cruise, January 22, 1923 


ROUND THE WORLD 
Superb SS “EMPRESS of FRANCE” 
18481 Gross Tons, Specially Chartered 

4 MONTHS CRUISE, $1000 and up 

Including Hotels, Fees, Drives, Guides, etc. 
Clark Originated Round the World Cruises 


Clark’s 19th Cruise, February 3, 1923 


tue MEDITERRANEAN 


Sumptuous SS “EMPRESS of SCOTLAND” 
25000 Gross Tons, Specially Chartered 
65 DAYS CRUISE, $600 and up 
Including Hotels, Fees, Drives, Guides, etc. 
19 days Egypt, Palestine, Spain, Italy, Greece, etc. 
Europe stop-overs allowed on both cruises. 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building, New York. 








Rock-A-Bye 
For Baby 


Combination Stand and 
Swing can be placed in 
any part of the house. 
At dealers in time for 
Christmas or by express. | 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
of Nursery Supplies. 


Perfection Mfg. Co., } 
2721 N. Leffingwell, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Wie 
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Swing No.34 
Complete $52° 
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The Alaskan 
(Continued from page 26) 


there from a man named French Pete. They 
call it Glory Hole now. An’ there’s nine hun- 
dred stamps at work. Take a look, Alan. 
It’s worth it.” . 

Somehow Stampede’s voice and information 
lacked appeal. The decks were crowded with 
passengers as the ship picked her way into 
Juneau, and Alan wandered among them with 
a gathering sense of disillusionment pressing 
upon him. He knew that he was looking with 
more than casual interest for Mary Standish, 
and he was glad when Stampede bumped into 
an old acquaintance and permitted him to be 
alone. He was not pleased with the discovery, 
and yet he was compelled to acknowledge the 
truth of it. The grain of dust had become 


more than annoying. It did not wear away, | 
as he had supposed it would, but was becoming | 


an obsessive factor in his thoughts. . And the 
half-desire it built up in him, while aggravat- 
ingly persistent, was less disturbing than 
before. 
had had its effect upon him in spite of himself. 
He liked fighters. And Mary 


The little drama in the dining-room | 


Standish, | 


intensely feminine in her quiet prettiness, had | 


shown her mettle in those few moments when 


he had seen her flashing eyes and blazing | 


cheeks after leaving Rossland. 
look for Rossland, too. He was in a humor to 
meet him. 


Not until Juneau hung before him in all its | 
terraced | 


picturesque beauty, literally 
against the green sweep of Mount Juneau, did he 
go down tothe lower deck. The few passengers 
ready to leave the ship gathered near the 
gangway with their luggage. Alan was about 


to pass them when he suddenly stopped. A | 
short distance from him, where he could see | 


every person who disembarked, stood Ross- 
land. There was something grimly unpleasant 
in his attitude as he fumbled his watch-fob and 
eyed the stair from above. His watchfulness 
sent an unexpected thrill through Alan. Like 
a shot his mind jumped to a conclusion. He 
stepped to Rossland’s side and touched his 
arm. 

“Watching for Miss Standish?” he asked. 

“T am.” There was no evasion in Ross- 
land’s words. They possessed the hard and 
definite quality of one who had an incontest- 
able authority behind him. 

“And if she goes ashore?” 

“T am going, too. Is it any affair of yours, 
Mr. Holt? Has she asked you to discuss the 
matter with me? If so—” 

“No, Miss Standish hasn’t done that.” 

“Then please attend to your own business. 
If you haven’t enough to take up your time, 
T’ll lend you some books. I have several in 
my cabin.” 

Without waiting for an answer Rossland 
coolly moved away. Alan did not follow. 
There was nothing for him to resent, nothing 
for him to imprecate but his own folly. Ross- 
land’s words were not an insult. They were 
truth. He had deliberately intruded in an 
affair which was undoubtedly of a highly 
private nature. Possibly it was a domestic 


He began to | 





tangle. He shuddered. A sense of humiliation | 


swept over him, and he was glad that Ross- 


land did not even look back at him. He tried | 


to whistle as he climbed back to the main deck. 
Rossland, even though he detested the man, 
had set him right. And he would lend him 
books, if he wanted to be amused! Egad, but 
the fellow had turned the trick nicely. And 
it was something to be remembered. He 
stiffened his shoulders and found old Donald 
Hardwick and Stampede Smith. He did not 
leave them until the Nome had landed her 
passengers and freight and was churning her 
way out of Gastineau Channel toward Skag- 
way. Then he went to the smoking-room and 
remained there until luncheon hour. 

Today Mary Standish was ahead of him at 
the table. She was seated with her back 
toward him as he entered, so she did not see 
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STEERD 


Reg U.S Pat. Off 


BOUILLON CUBES 


Patented Qct, 


There is not an hour of the day or night 
that STEERO bouillon cubes will not be 
useful to you. 

For lunch or dinner, hot STEERO 
bouillon is of course delicious. But there 
are many other times when a steaming 
hot drink is most welcome. In the 
middle of the morning, for after- 
noon tea, or when you come 

home from an entertainment. 

Hot STEERO bouillon 
takse only a moment to 
prepare. Send 10 cents 
for samples and sixty- 
four-page cook book. 

Schieffelin & Co. 

276 Williams St. N. Y. 


Distributors for 
American Kitchen 
Products Co., N. Y. 


ai “A Cube 
: Makes a Cup” 





















Save Your Fine Linens 
with a supply of Nikpan Nap- 
kins. Smooth, firm mercerized 
Damask—no lint comes off. 


15, 18, 20 and 22 inch sizes— 
$1.25 to $2.50 a dozen. 


Send 10c and dealer’s name for 
“Table Settings” and sample napkin. 


N YL? A RI 
IVP A 


Mercerized, Non-Linting Damask 
Napkins, Table Runners, Tea Cloths. 


The name at hem protects you. 


PATRICIA MILLS, Inc., 















JAMES F. WHITE & CO., Inc. 
Selling Agents 
Dept. B, 54 Worth St., New York 


“The Big 4 Fruits 


is of 
Green's Nursery 
Syracuse Red Raspberry ; 


















A super-raspberry c 
of double size. Caco Grape p oad 
Highest quality. Early Red Grape, THE KING 
Very hardy; 7 good size; com- OF PEARS— 


abundant 
bearer. 


Extra large; dis- 
tinctive shape; delic- 
ious, melting, buttery 
flavor; beautiful rus 
set; vigorous grower. 


pact form; rich 
insugar. Healthy 
and very pro- 
lific. 
















TRUE TO NAME 
FREE 64-p. Catalog. Save 
agent’s profits. Sold direct (0 
lanters more than 40 years. Ask 
for C. A. Green's booklet “How 
1 Made the Old Farm Pay- 

19-29 Green St., 


Rochester, N.Y. 


GREEN'S TREES GROW 
Rochester Peach 
up Beautiful bright 


cheek, yellow flesh 


of highest quality. Unusually 
hardy; very productive. 


Green's Nursery Co. 


TEA-ROOM 
TRAINING [epee 


for booklet ‘6.’’ 
TEA-ROOM TRAINING ORGANIZATION, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 













Intensive resident and correspon 
dence training in TEA-ROOM, 
MOTOR INN, CAFETERIA, or 
ganization and management. Per 
sonal direction, Helen M. We 
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| 
ES KITCHEN CREAM SEPARATOR 
- 2 
he The Practical Gift ! 
be } Give practical gifts this Christmas. For 
| the housewife, get something that daily 
| saves household expenses and inconvenient 
RO work, Give her a SKIMIT. 
ler SKIMIT siphons the cream from bottled 
7 e | milk—a half pint from a quart bottle | 
ung | “=e —cream that whips. Milk undisturbed. 
tl ~ Sop Saves buying bottled cream. Saves most i 
1e 24 homes about $2.a month. j 
ter~ ae No pumping; merely extend plunger and | 
yme the cream flows into the pitcher. 20 
; | seconds does it. 
nt, j , All metal, easily cleaned and steril- 
lon j fh. ized. Thousands used. Money-back 
t “SQ guarantee. Polished, $1;  beauti- 
to rT A 4\ fully nickeled, $2, postpaid. Send 
nts | gi | \ Zour order TODAY Agents and } 
ty. but \ \dealers wanted. 
% | bh *« Skimit Mfg. Co. 
| a) 315 High Ave., | 
y i [ ) Oskaloosa, Iowa 
. et 6. 
| 
ere eee sea ii 








CUT GLASS CONSOLE SET 





CRYSTAL 


8 inch Comport and two 8 inch Candlesticks. 
Can furnish in Crystal, Blue, Canary or Amethyst. 


Price delivered $7.00 
State color wanted when ordering with remittance 
Finish your color harmony with a cut glass Console Set. 
Merriman Manufacturing Company, Beaver Falls, Pa. 










Electric Duplex Kitchenette |] | 
Stove and Toaster, $9.50 
2 heats. At all good dealers 
and de- 
F partment 
stores. 


Redtop 
Electric 
Co.Inc.}f | 
8W.19 St.if 
New York 











7 by 14 in. Nickel Plated § 














Upholstered Furniture 
(Continued from page 114) 


The sections of the back of a davenport 
should each be complete and separate for 
the same reason. 

At present costs of manufacture, it is not 
possible to make a really first-class, seven- 


° foot, overstuffed davenport to sell for less 
is than $235 in the muslin and including the 
ice cost of applying your own material for covering. 
A large lounging chair of the best quality 
“i must cost between $87 and $160. 

a When you buy upholstered furniture, you 
E are entitled to know about the eight points 
i enumerated above. Has the best Scotch 
: webbing been used? Are there oil-tempered, 
- steel springs? How many times were the 
., springs tied and how closely were they 
Y. spaced? A cheap piece can have moss or 
= jute instead of hair, but you have a right 
M, to know it. If the salesman does not know 
er who made it, let him find out, for you know 
o | that it costs but half as much to tie the springs 
rh only four times when they should be tied 


eight or ten according to position. 


him as he came up behind her, so near that 
his coat brushed her chair. He looked across 
at her and smiled as he seated ‘himself.. She 
returned ‘the smile. but it seemed to him an 
apologetic little effort. She did not look well, 
and her presence at the table struck him as 
being a brave front to hide something from 
some one. Casually he looked over his left 
shoulder. Rossland was there, in his seat at 
the opposite side of the room. Indirect as his 
glance had been, Alan saw the girl understood 
the significance of it. She bowed her head a |} 
little, and her long lashes shaded her eyes for 
a moment. He wondered why he always 
looked at her hair tirst. It had a peculiarly | 


Ak 


(for tverlasling tcanomys 





| in mysterious intricacy at the crown of her | 


| sibly it was the way the light fell upon her 


| he felt that every nerve in her body was at the | 


Ar 


pleasing effect upon him. He had been observ- 
ant enough to know that she had rearranged | 
it since breakfast, and the smooth coils twisted 


head were like softly glowing velvet. The 
ridiculous thought came to him that he would 
like to see them tumbling down about her. 
They must be even more beautiful when freed 
from their bondage. 


The pallor of her face was unusual. Pos- 





through the window. But when she looked | 
across at him again, he caught for an instant | 
the tiniest quiver about her mouth. He began | 
telling her something about Skagway, quite 
carelessly, as if he had seen nothing which she 
might want to conceal. The light in her eyes 
changed, and it was almost a glow of gratitude 
he caught in them. He had broken a tension, 
relieved her of some unaccountable strain she 
was under. He noticed that her ordering of 
food was merely a pretense. She scarcely | 
touched it, and yet he was sure no other person 
at the table had discovered the insincerity of | 
her effort, not even Tucker, the enamoured | 
engineer. 





For Clean Houses 


Bright, shining, dustless Oak Floors give you 
more than beauty that charms the eye and 
durability that defies a century of use. They 
reduce floor work to the absolute minimum. 
And from a standpoint of household hygiene 
are almost demanded by modern ideals of liv- 
ing. It may surprise you to learn that Oak 
Floors cost less than ordinary floors, plus the 
cost of the unwieldy, unsanitary carpets which 
they have so largely replaced. 


Oak Floors Over Old Floors 
at Small Cost 
A special thickness (34 of an inch) is made to 


lay over old, worn floors, at still smaller cost 
than the other thicknesses. 


It was likely Tucker placed a deli- | 
cate halo about her lack of appetite, accepting | 
daintiness of that sort as an angelic virtue. | 

Only Alan, sitting opposite her, guessed the | 
truth. She was making a splendid effort, but | 


breaking-point. When she rose from her seat, | 
he thrust back his own chair. At the same | 
time he saw Rossland get up and advance | 
rather hurriedly from the opposite side of the : re 
room. The girl passed through the door first, | Oak Flooring Advertising Bureau 
Rossland followed a dozen steps behind, and 1032 Ashland Block, Chicago, III 
Alan came last, almost shoulder to shoulder ‘ oie 
with Tucker. It was amusing in a way, yet | 
beyond the humor of it was something that 
drew a grim line about the corners of his 
mouth. 


Our two booklets, in colors, on the 
uses and advantages of Modern 
Oak Floors mailed free on request 








THE foot of the luxuriously carpeted 
stair leading from the dining salon to the 
main deck Miss Standish suddenly stopped and 
turned upon Rossland. For only an instant 
her eyes were leveled at him. Then they 
flashed past him, and with a swift movement 
she came toward Alan. A flush had leaped 
into her cheeks, but there was no excitement 
in her voice when she spoke. Yet it was 
distinct, and clearly heard by Rossland. 

“T understand we are approaching Skagway, 
Mr. Holt,” she said. “Will you take me on 
deck, and tell me about it?” 

Graham’s agent had paused at the foot of 
the stair and was slowly preparing to light a 
cigarette. Recalling his humiliation of a few 
hours before at Juneau, when the other had 
very clearly proved him a meddler, words 
refused to form quickly on Alan’s lips. Before 
he was ready with an answer Mary Standish 
had confidently taken his arm. He could see 
the red flush deepening in her upturned face. 
She was amazingly unexpected, bewilderingly 
pretty, and as cool as ice except for the softly 
glowing fire in her cheeks. He saw Rossland 
staring with his cigarette half-poised. It was 
instinctive for him to smile in the face of 
danger, and he smiled now, without speaking. 
The girl laughed softly. She gave his arm a 
gentle tug, and he found himself moving past 
Rossland, amazed but obedient, her eyes 
looking at him in a way that sent a gentle 


4-ply SICILIAN YARN 
lowest price—finest quality 


TEW Peace Dale silk and worsted 
+‘ yarn with beautiful luster. Newest 
colors. Only 19c an 0z.—in 2 oz. skeins 
only at 38c each. The smartest thing 
for sweaters, scarfs, etc., for winter wear. 
Other yarns 14\%c to 25can oz. Send 
today for FREE sample card. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. ¥eace Dale Mills, 
Dept. 1181,25 Madison Ave., NewYork. 


PEACE DALE YARN 





Every Home should have a 5 
Tycos 


Fever Thermometer 
“Your doctor will tell you why 


He will also tell you how it 
will guard your health and help 
him keep you well. Booklet on 
request. 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 
Rochester NYUSA. 412 
Theres aFycce and Taylor temperature instrument for every purpose 
IRS FANCY 


LBS. 54,55 PEANUTS $ 


Plump, sweet, tender nut-meats, fresh, crisp, crunchy. 
Let us send you a 4lb. sack of the finest peanuts grown 
in Old Virginia. Roast them, make candies, salted 
ete. from our recipes. If not_more than 








thrill through him. Cent Fiqur money back. Would cost $3 it bought 
. . . 3 rder 01 -0.D.—Weat 0 
At the head of the wide stair she whispered, Chica .25 DIXIE PLANTATION, A, Norfolk, Va. 
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Family | 
has been making things run 


smoothly for the human family ‘ 
for over twenty-seven years. £| 


There’s a suitable size package for 
every need or any person’s desires. 
Three different bottles, 1-oz., 3-02. 
and 8-oz.; and a 3-0z. Handy Oil 
Can with screw top, that fits into 
any machine drawer. 


wre 


A very important thing is the Dic- 
tionary wrapped with every bottle, 
that illustrates and explains the almost 
endless number of uses for i 


3-in-One 


The High Quality Household Oil 





Lubricates all light mechanisms, from 
the lock or bolt that sticks, to the swift 
-unning sewing machine and motors ot P 
electrical devices. le 
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“HY 


Hl 
Cleans and Polishes finest furniture 


and woodwork, painted and varnished 
floors, oijcloth, linoleum. 





Prevents rust and tarnishon all metals 
3-in-One 1sa pure oil compound, grease 
, less, gritless. Won't evaporate or 
DH become gummy oe 


‘on 


Say “*3-1n-One”’ to your dealer. A good 
one won't mention **Substitute.”’ 

FREE—Generous sample and Diction 
ary of Uses. Request them on a postal. 


THREE. IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
165 LE. Broadway New York City 
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New Methods i 
Child Training 


Now for the first time there 
is a scientific method in 


child training, founded on 
the principle that confidence is the 
basis of control. This new system 
shows you how in your own home to 
correct the Cause of disobedience, 
wilfulness, untruthfulness and other 
dangerous habits which, if not prop- 
erly remedied, lead to dire conse- 
quences. The trouble in most cases 
now is that children are punished or 
scolded for whit they do. The new 
removes ti cause--not 
y punishment or scolding but by 
confidence and cooperation along 





——~ 





4 This new system, whi 
Highest Endorsements [133 iic'tccm of in iissomtes Cobos 
prepared Sepecially for the busy parent, is producing remarkable 
fod rmediets ooalts for feet thousands of parents 
of the world. also en- 
Sprecd ty teadin educators. Itcovers 
all ages to eighteen years. 


**New Methods 

Free Book (xiii 

iy > * is the title 

of a startling book which describes this 

new system and outlines the work o 

the Parents Association. Send letter or 

and the book will be sent 

ree--but do it now as this announce- 
ment may never appcar here 


The Parents Association 
Dept. 651 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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| his own. 


The Alaskan 


with her lips close to his shoulder, ‘You are 
splendid! I thank you, Mr. Holt.” 

Her words, along with the decisive relaxing 
of her hand upon his arm, were like a dash of 
cold water in his face. Rossland could no 
longer see them, unless he had followed. -The 
girl had played her part, and a second time he 
had accepted the réle of a slow-witted fool. 
But the thought did not anger him. There 
was a remarkable element of humor about it, 
viewing himself in the matter, and Mary 
Standish heard him chuckling as they came 
out on deck. 

Her fingers tightened resentfully upon his 
arm. “It isn’t funny,” she reproved. “It is 
tragic to be bored by a man like that.” 

He knew she was politely lying to anticipate 
the question he might ask, and he wondered 
what would happen if he embarrassed her by 
letting her know he had seen her alone with 
Rossland at midnight. He looked down at her, 
and she met his scrutiny unflinchingly. She 
even smiled at him, and her eyes, he thought, 
were the loveliest liars he had ever looked into. 
He felt the stir of an unusual sentiment—a 
sort of pride in her, and he made up his mind 
to say nothing about Rossland. He was still 
absurdly convinced that he had not the small- 
est interest in affairs which were not entirely 
Mary Standish evidently believed 
he was blind, and he would make no effort to 
spoil her illusion. Such a course would un- 


| doubtedly be most satisfactory in the end. 


Even now she seemed to have forgotten the 
incident at the foot of the stair. A softer light 
was in her eyes when they came to the bow of 
the ship, and Alan fancied he heard a strange, 
little cry on her lips as she looked about her 
upon the paradise of Taiya Inlet. Straight 
ahead, like a lilac ribbon, ran the narrow 
waterway to Skagway’s door, while on both 
sides rose high mountains, covered with green 
forests to the snowy crests that gleamed like 
white blankets near the clouds. In this melting 
season there came to them above the slow 
throb of the ship’s engines the liquid music of 
innumerable cascades, and from a mountain 
that seemed to float almost directly over their 
heads fell a stream of water a sheer thousand 
feet to the sea, smoking and twisting in the 
sunshine like a living thing at play. And then 
a miracle happened which even Alan wondered 
at, for the ship seemed to stand still and the 
mountain to swing slowly, as if some unseen 
and mighty force were opening a guarded door, 
and green foothills with glistening, white cot- 
tages floated into the picture, and Skagway, 
heart of romance, monument to brave men and 
thrilling deeds, drifted out slowly from its 
hiding-place. Alan turned to speak, but what 
he saw in the girl’s face held him silent. Her 
lips were parted, and she was staring as if 
an unexpected thing had risen before her 
eyes, something that bewildered her and even 
startled her. 


AND then, as if speaking to herself. and not 
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to Alan Holt, she said in a tense whisper: 
“T have seen this place before. It was a long 
time ago. Maybe it was a hundred years or a 
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thousand. But I have been here. I have 
lived under that mountain with the waterfall 
creeping down it—” 

A tremor ran through her, and she remem- 
bered Alan. She looked up at him, and he 
was puzzled. A weirdly beautiful mystery lay 
in her eyes. 

“‘T must go ashore here,” she said. “I didn’t 
know I would find it so soon. Please—” 

With her hand touching his arm she turned. 
He was looking at her and saw the strange 
light fade swiftly out of her eyes. Following 
her glance he saw Rossland standing half a 
dozen paces behind them. 

In another moment Mary Standish was | 
facing the sea, and again her hand was resting | 
confidently in the crook of Alan’s arm. “Did 
you ever feel like killing a man, Mr. Holt?” 
she asked with an icy, little laugh. 

“Yes,” he answered rather unexpectedly. 
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” —with his money—now. 


“And some day, if the right opportunity comes, 
Iam going to kill a certain man—the man who 
murdered my father.” 

She gave a little gasp of horror. 
father—was—murdered—” 

“Indirectly—yes. It wasn’t done 
knife or gun, Miss Standish. Money was the 
weapon. Somebody’s money. And John 
Graham was the man who struck the blow. 
Some day, if there is justice, I shall kill him. 
And right now, if you will allow me to demand 
an explanation of this man Rossland—” 

“No.” Her hand tightened in his arm. 
Then, slowly, she drew it away. “TI don’t 
want you to ask an explanation of him,” she 
said. “If he should make it, you would hate 
me. Tell me about Skagway, Mr. Holt. That 
will be pleasanter.” 


“Vour 


VI 


Not until early twilight came with the deep 

shadows of the western mountains, and 
the Nome was churning slowly back through 
the narrow water-trails to the open Pacific, 
did the significance of that afternoon fully 
impress itself upon Alan. For hours he had 
surrendered himself to an impulse which he 
could not understand, and which in ordinary 
moments he would not have excused. He had 
taken Mary Standish ashore. For two hours 
she had walked at his side, asking him ques- 
tions and listening to him as no other had ever 
questioned him or listened to him before. He 
had shown her Skagway. Between the moun- 
tains he pictured the wind-racked canyon where 
Skagway grew from one tent to hundreds in 
a day, from hundreds to thousands in a week; 
he visioned for her the old days of romance, 
adventure, and death; he told her of Soapy 
Smith and his gang of outlaws, and side by 
side they stood over Soapy’s sunken grave as 
the first somber shadows of the mountains 
grew upon them. 

But among it all, and through it all, she had 
asked him about himself. And he had re- 
sponded. Until now he did not realize how 
much he had confided in her. It seemed to 
him that the very soul of this slim and beau- 
tiful girl who had walked at his side had urged 
him on to the indiscretion of personal confi- 
dence. He had seemed to feel her heart beating 
with his own as he described his beloved land 
under the Endicott Mountains, with its vast 
tundras, his herds, and his people. There, he 
had told her, a new world was in the making, 
and the glow in her eyes and the thrilling some- 
thing in her voice had urged him on until he 
forgot that Rossland was waiting at the ship’s 
gangway to see when they returned. He had 
built up for her his castles in the air, and the 
miracle of it was that she had helped him to 
build them. He had described for her the 
change that was creeping slowly over Alaska, 
the replacement of mountain trails by stage 
and automobile highways, the building of rail- 
roads, the growth of cities where tents had 
stood a few years before. It was then, when 
he had pictured progress and civilization and 


the breaking down of nature’s last barriers | 
t=] 


before science and invention, that he had seen 
a cloud of doubt in her gray eyes. 

And now, as they stood on the deck of the 
Nome looking at the white peaks of the moun- 
tains dissolving into the lavender mist of 
twilight, doubt and perplexity were still deeper 
in her eyes, and she said: 

“T would always love tents and old trails 
and nature’s barriers. I envy Belinda Mul- 
rooney, whom you told me about this after- 
noon. I hate cities and railroads and automo- 
biles, and all that goes with them, and I am 
sorry to see those things come to Alaska. And 
I, too, hate this man—John Graham!” 

Her words startled him. 

“And I want you to tell me what he is doing 
” Her voice was cold, 
and one little hand, he noticed, was clenched 
at the edge of the rail. 

“He is making the deadliest of all his fights,” 
said Alan in a voice as cold as her own. “With 
all his tremendous financial resource and 
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The Alaskan 


political power he is working now to bring 
about the transfer of the national forests, which 
includes the forests of Alaska, from the 
Department of Agriculture to the Department 
of the Interior. This change, if it is brought 
about, means spoliation and graft. It means 
the last of the nation’s timber. For while the 
policy of the Department of Agriculture is to 
harvest and propagate, the policy of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is to turn original supply 
into dollars in the shortest possible space of 
time. This change will mean a billion dollars 
to John Graham-and his crowd. It will imme- 
diately put into his clutches a third of the 
timber resources of Alaska, which he will 
divide with the politicians. Other John 
Grahams will grab the remaining two-thirds, 
Theodore Roosevelt’s splendid work will come 
to nothing, and Alaska will go down in history 
as America’s mightiest victim of graft and 
greed and political dishonesty. That is what 
John Graham is fighting to bring about today, 
With ‘the immense wealth behind him he has 
invaded- every state in the union to achieve 
his political end, and is lobbying Washington 
with some of the most powerful men in the 
country. 

“Then John Graham’s money is responsible 
even more than John Graham?” 

“Yes. Without money he would be harm- 
less.” . 

“And with this money he has done other 
things?” There was no change in the cold 
steadiness of her questioning. 

“He has stripped Alaskan waters of fish 
resources which will never be replaced, Miss 
Standish. But that is not all. I believe I state 
the case well within fact when I say he has 
killed a thousand women and little children 
by robbing the inland waters of the food sup- 
plies upon which the natives have subsisted 
for centuries. I know. I have seen them die.” 

It seemed to him that she swayed against 

him for an instant. 
| “And that—is all?” 

He laughed grimly. ‘Possibly some people 
would think it enough, Miss Standish. But 
the tentacles of his power are reaching every- 
where in Alaska. His agents swarm through- 
out the territory, and Soapy Smith was a 
gentleman outlaw compared with these men 
and their master. Once the Department of 
the Interior gets its clutches on Alaska, John 
Graham’s hundred traps will spring. For a 
time ship-loads of dollars will go down to the 
States, but in the end Alaska will be left a 
despoiled and broken thing. In ten years 
greed and graft will despoil what two hundred 
years of Rooseveltian conservation would not 
be able to replace.” 





HE raised her head, and in the dusk her 
pale face looked up at the ghost-peaks of the 

mountains still visible through the thickening 
gloom of evening. ‘I am glad you told me 
about Belinda Mulrooney,” she said. “I am 
beginning to understand, and it gives me 
courage to think of a woman like her. She 
could fight, couldn’t she? She could make a 
man’s fight?” 

“Yes, and did make it.” 

“‘And she had no money to give her power. 
Her last dollar, you told me, she flung into the 
Yukon for luck.” 

“Yes, at Dawson. It was the one thing 
between her and hunger.” 

She raised her hand, and on it he saw gleam- 
ing faintly the single ring which she wore. 
Slowly she drew it from her finger. 

“Then this, too, for luck—the luck of Mary 
Standish,” she laughed softly, and flung the 
ring into the sea. J 
| She faced him, as if expecting the necessity 

of defending what she had done. “It isn’t 
melodrama,” she said. “I mean it. And I 
| believe in it. I want something of mine to lie 
at the bottom of the sea in this gateway to 
Skagway, just as Belinda Mulrooney wanted 
her dollar to rest forever at the bottom of the 
Yukon.” 
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The Alaskan 


She gave him the hand from which she had 
taken the ring, and for a moment the warm 
thrill of it lay in his own. “Thank you for the 
wonderful afternoon you have given me, Mr. 
Holt. I shall never forget it. It is dinner time. 
I must say good-night.” 

He followed her slim figure with his eyes 
until she disappeared. In returning to his 
cabin he almost bumped into Rossland. The 
incident was irritating. Neither of the men 
spoke or nodded, but Rossland met Alan’s look 
squarely, his face rock-like in its repression of 
emotion. Alan’s impression of the man was 
changing in spite of his prejudice. There was 
a growing something about him which com- 
manded attention, a certainty of poise which 
could not be mistaken for-sham. A scoundrel 
he might be, but a cool brain was at work 
inside his head, a brain not easily disturbed by 
unimportant things, he decided. He disliked 
the man. As an agent of John Graham he 
looked upon him as an enemy, and as an ac- 
quaintance of Mary Standish he was as much 
of a mystery as the girl herself. And only now, 
in his cabin, was he beginning to sense the 
presence of a real authority behind Rossland’s 
attitude. 


E WAS not curious. All his life he had 
lived too near the raw edge of practical 
things to dissipate in gossipy conjecture. He 
cared nothing about the relationship between 
Mary Standish and Rossland except as it in- 
volved himself, and the situation had become a 
trifle too delicate to please him. He could see no 
sport in an adventure of the kind it suggested, 
and the possibility that he had been misjudged 
by both Rossland and Mary Standish sent a 
flush of anger into his cheeks. He cared noth- 
ing for Rossland, except that he would like to 
wipe him out of existence with all other 
Graham agents. And he persisted in the con- 
viction that he thought of the girl only in a 
most casual sort of way. He had made no 
effort to discover her history. He had not 
questioned her. At no time had he intimated 
a desire to intrude upon her personal affairs, 
and at no time had she offered information 
about herself, or an explanation of the singular 
espionage which Rossland had presumed to 
take upon himself. He grimaced as he reflected 
how dangerously near that hazard he had been 
—and he admired her for the splendid judg- 
ment she had shown in the matter. She had 
saved him the possible alternative of apolo- 
gizing to Rossland or throwing him overboard! 
There was a certain bellicose twist to his 
mind as he went down to the dining saloon, an 
obstinate determination to hold himself aloof 
from any increasing intimacy with Mary 
Standish. No matter how pleasing his experi- 
ence had been, he resented the idea of being 
commandeered at unexpected moments. Had 
Mary Standish read his thoughts, her bearing 
toward him during the dinner hour could not 
have been more satisfying. There was, in a 
way, something seductively provocative about 
it. She greeted him with the slightest inclina- 
tion of her head and a cool, little smile. Her 
attitude did not invite spoken words, either 
from him or her neighbors, yet no one would 
have accused her of deliberate reserve. 
_ Her demure unapproachableness was a grow- 
ing revelation to him, and he found him- 
self interested in spite of the new law of self- 
preservation he had set down for himself. He 
could not keep his eyes from stealing glimpses 
at her hair when her head was bowed a little. 
She had smoothed it tonight until it was like 
softest velvet, with rich glints in it, and the 
amazing thought came to him that it would be 
sweetly pleasant to touch with one’s hand. 
The discovery was almost a shock. Keok and 
Nawadlook had beautiful hair, but he had 
never thought of it in this way. And he had 
never thought of Keok’s pretty mouth as he 
was thinking of the girl’s opposite him. He 
shifted uneasily and was glad Mary Standish 


did not look at him in these moments of mental 
unbalance. 
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The Only Chocolate Buds } 
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CATALOG FREE 


Great Bargains, Standard Varieties, 
Best Quality, Low Prices. Satisfac- 
tion or moneyrefunded. 70yearsin & 
business proof ofour responsibility. Ay 
Write for Nursery and Seed catalog. 
PETER BOHLENDER & SONS 


Spring Hill Nurseries 


Box 297 Tippecanoe City, ( Miami Co.) Ohio 








APRON 
DRESS 
No. 2237 
full front and 
back, made of un- 
bleached muslin for 
patchwork embroidery. 
f 2-4-6 years 
q PRICE 90 cents 
Hand-embroidery makes 
such a difference in a child’s dress! 
The little touch you personally add to an 













Ready-to-Embroider DRESS 


converts a simple little frock into a garment 
you may be proud of 


Natty Styles! Economy Prices! 
Beautiful Workmanship! 


Every ARTAMO dress comes to you in a 
dustproof package fresh from the ARTAMO 
work rooms. The dress is all made up. 
In the package, you will also find complete 
detailed directions. for embroidering and 
more than enough D. M. C. cotton to com- 
plete the design, 


There is no drudgery of sewing in em- 
broidering the ARTAMO way. 
Style Sheets at your Art Needlework store or write to 


G. REIS & BRO., Inc., 896 Broadway, New York City 
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SKINNER'S 


For Health's Sake-Eat— * 


The Superior Macaroni 












New sook, tells how to serve Florida 
fruits to give greatest pleasure and make 
the most of the food and health values. 
Every recipe thoroughly tested. 









«© Home Uses for Juices of 


Sealdsweet 
Oranges and Grapefruit ”’ 







Hot and cold drinks, ices, soups and other 
juice combinations described; many illus- 
trated in natural colors. Write at once for 
gift copy. Address 


Florida Citrus Exchange 
708 Citrus Exchange Bldg. 
Tampa, Florida 
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| Stampede Smith. 





The Alaskan 


When he left the table. the girl scarcely 
noticed his going. It was as if she had used 
him and then calmly shuttled him out of the 
way. [Ee tried to laugh as he hunted up 
He found him, half an hour 
later, feedjng a captive bear on the lower deck, 
It was odd, he thought, that a captive bear 
should be going north. Stampede explained. 
Thg animal was a pet and belonged to the 
Thtinket Indians. There were seven, getting 
off at Cordova. Alan observed that the two 
girls watched him closely and whispered 
together. They were very pretty, with large, 
dark eyes and pink in their cheeks. One of the 
men did not look at him at all, but sat cross- 
legged on the deck, with his face turned 
away. 

With Stampede he went to the smoking- 
goom, and until a late hour they discussed the 
big range up under the Endicott Mountains, 
and Alan’s plans for the future. Once, early 
in the evening, Alan went to his cabin to get 
maps and photographs. Stampede’s eyes 
glistened as his mind seized upon the possi- 
bilities of the new adventure. It was a vast 
land. An unknown country. And Alan was 
its first pioneer. The old thrill ran in Stam- 
pede’s blood, and its infectiousness caught 
Alan, so that he forgot Mary Standish, and 
all else but the miles that lay between them and 


| the mighty tundras beyond the Seward Penin- 


| sula. 


It was midnight when Alan went to 


| his cabin. 


He was happy. Love of life swept in an 
irresistible surge through his body, and he 


| breathed in deeply of the soft sea air that came 
| in through his open port from the west. In 
| Stampede Smith he had at last found the 


comradeship which he had missed, and the 
responsive note to the wild and half savage 
desires always smoldering in his heart. He 
looked out at the stars and smiled up at them, 
and his soul was filled with an unspoken thank- 
fulness that he was not born too late. Another 
generation and there would be no last frontier. 
Twenty-five years more and the world would 
lie utterly in the shackles of science and 
invention and what the human race called 
progress. 

So God had been good to him. He was 
helping to write the last page in that history 
which would go down through the eons of 
time, written in the red blood of men who 
had cut the first trails into the unknown. After 
him, there would be no more frontiers. No 
more mysteries of unknown lands to solve. 
No more pioneering hazards to make. The 
earth would be tamed. And suddenly he 
thought of Mary Standish and of what she 
had said to him in the dusk of evening. Strange 
that it had been her thought, too—that she 
would always love tents and old trails and 
nature’s barriers, and hated to see cities and 
railroads and automobiles come to Alaska. He 
shrugged his shoulders. Probably she had 
guessed what was in his own mind, for she was 
clever, very clever. 


TAP at his door drew his eyes from the 

open watch in his hand. It was a quarter 

after twelve o’clock, an unusual hour for some 
one to be tapping at his door. 

It was repeated—a bit hesitatingly, he 
thought. Then it came again, quick and 
decisive. Replacing his watch in his pocket, 
he opened the door. 

It was Mary Standish who stood facing him. 

He saw only her eyes at first, wide-open, 
strange, frightened eyes. And then he saw the 
pallor of her face as she came slowly in, without 
waiting for him to speak or give her permission 
to enter. And it was Mary Standish herself 
who closed the door, while he stared at her in 
stupid wonderment—and stood then with her 
back against it, straight and slim and deathly 


| pale. 


“May I come in?” she asked. 

“My God, you’re in,” gasped Alan. “ You're 
2 ” 
mn. 


(To be continued) 
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The Slick-Haired Lad 


(Continued from page 30) 


hot-headed and hot-hearted—a million miles 
removed from the man she’d meant eventually 
to marry! Her steadiness should be a rock 
to him—her calm, a harbor—love’s usual mix- 
ture of metaphors! Something in her yearned 
over him almost with tears, as she would 
never yearn over the eligible partner of her 
well-planned future. He wasn’t anything she’d 
ever thought she’d want, but he was—Johnny! 

After all, Diamond Head wasn’t watched 
by either Rosanna or Johnny next morning. 
It got by in a driving, gray rain which effectu- 
ally discouraged lovers of scenery and spared 
the ancient volcano the rhapsodic tritenesses 
which its appearance usually evokes. 

“TJ thought,” said Johnny disappointedly, 
slouching over Rosanna’s chair in a crowded 
Social Hall, ‘that it never rained in Honolulu.” 

“You mustn’t believe everything you’re 
told,” said Rosanna briskly. 

“J was awake at four, and when I got up and 
looked out, there was this darned flood coming 
down.” 

“They say they call it a Kona out here,” 
Rosanna explained, covering her own disap- 
pointment, if anything, too successfully. “Apt 
to rain like this for a week ata time. South- 
erly wind.” - 

“You might at least be sorry. I suppose 
you slept sweetly till albout six,” said Johnny 
with a distinctly sulky air. 

Then he moved away and began to talk to 
some one else before she had time to tell him— 
if she wanted to—that she had hardly slept at 
all and that she, too, had been awake and look- 
ing out at the weather—at three forty-five. 





H, well—that’s life! They had only a word 

or so together again before they left the 
boat. He came back and stood beside her just 
as they warped into the slip. 

“All smoke and mist and dirty, gray-looking 
roofs—it’s nothing at all like what I thought 
it'd be, Rosanna! Paradise of the Pacific! 
Fortunate Isles! Bunk! Main Street with a 
couple of weedy coconut palms behind it!”’ 

_ “Johnny, that’s absurd! Wait till the rain 
is over.” 

But waiting till the rain was over was not 
Johnny’s long suit. “Where are you going to 
be, Rosanna? Got a place to go?” 

“Not yet. I’m going to scout around the 
Y. W. and get a list of places. I want to be at 
the beach, if I can.” 

“The Y. W.—oh, my Lord!” 

“Well, you know—I don’t quite feel I can 
afford a palace as yet.” 

“How’ll I know where to find you?” 

“Call me at the Y. W. at noon. I'll go there 
for lunch.” 

“Takes all the romance out of everything,” 
said Johnny. 

Rosanna turned her shoulder on him. She 
had a healthy pride. 

“All right—call you at noon!” 

She pointed out coolly, “It isn’t necessary— 
unless you want to.” 

“Gosh,” said Johnny bitterly, ‘you wouldn’t 
believe last night had ever happened, would 
you!” 

They stood together in silence while the 
gangplank swung into place. 

_ He called her at noon, however, a gray, moist, 
tiresome five hours later, and all the top-of- 
the-morning had come back to his voice. Ob- 
viously his mercurial spirit was once more on 
Its toes, rarin’ to go, as the saying is. 

“Rosanna—that you? I’ve been waiting a 

week. How are you? All settled? Got a 
place to live yet?” 
_ Rosanna said she had already found a place 
man apartment at the beach. She clipped her 
words because her heart was choking her. All 
the sunshine the gray skies had forgotten 
streamed over the wires to her in Johnny’s 
eager laugh. 

“Going to let me come out to see you tonight? 
Been round to your office yet? I’ve got a 




















































































Strength! 


Tue Mott Wa .t-HunNG SINK gives the utmost in strength—without 
legs. Never has a new idea in kitchen furnishing met with such immediate 
appreciation, while the unobstructed floor has an irresistible appeal to the dis- 
criminating housewife. Height being entirely optional, the sink may be set to 
suit the individual. Their high quality and moderate cost are characteristic of 


Mott Plumbing. 
Write for full description and prices. Address Department B 


THE J.L. MOTT TRON WORKS 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, TRENTON, N. J. 


FirrH AVENUE AND SEVENTEENTH STREET, New York, avd all principal cities 
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MATERNITY 


Corsets, Layettes and Dresses. 


Comfort, support, protection to 
mother and child, normal appearance. 
Exclusive adjustment. Mail orders 
satisfactory. Write for Booklet No. 7, 
sent free in plain sealed envelope. 

lew York 





























, Mispah” Baby Nipples | 


Do not collapse—Prevent much colic 

Sample Free to Mothers and Doctors 
Valve (A) prevents vacuum. Inside ribs (B) 
Aprevent collapsing when child bites nipple. 
Rim is made so nipple cannot be pulled off | 
bottle. Guard your baby’s health. Send no | 
money! We send you a sample nipple free, 
postpaid on request. Write now to 


THE WALTER F. WARE _CO., Dept. R 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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**SILVER LAKE’’—CLOTHE 
In purchasing Clothes Line, get what you require. A line that is firm—smooth—durable—dependable. 


“Silver Lake’’ embodies all these requirements because it is made of pure white cotton; braided on 
specially designed machines; will not kink, ravel or stretch like ordinary lines and will wear and pf 






wear. Look for the loop which makes an easy task of putting up the line. In guaranteed lengths; is 
trademarked for your protection and carried by reputable dealers. 
If you have difficulty in obtaining it, write us. 
SILVER LAKE CO. 
308 Nevada St., Newtonville, Mass. 











In using advertisements see page 4 
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: Start the NewY ear Right! 


- Make your spare time profitable 





$25.50 in 3 Weeks 


was earned in her spare time, by one of our enthusiastic New 
York members, Miss Norma Hesse, in looking after our interests 
among appreciative people. Moreover, this was her first effort. 


You too can convert your leisure into dollars. If you want 
money to spend for a new frock, a trip away or an educational 
course; perhaps to pay some bothersome bills or to have a 
comfortable surplus with which to indulge your pet luxuries— 
you will find our way a perfectly delightful and dignified method 
of earning the money to meet your needs without sacrificing 
time devoted to your work or to other duties. 


Join the Rainbow Club 


We are a band of enthusiastic girls and women who realize 
the value of the precious moments so often frittered away and 
have learned how to make them profitable. 


You require no experience, no previous training. It costs 
you nothing to join us. Wouldn't vou like to hear more 
about us? 


Just fill in the coupon and mail it to me or write me a letter 
telling me all about your needs. I am eager to help you. 


Mpabiu Uabllaidl, 


Secretary 


The Rainbow Club. 


Helen Willard, Secretary The Rainbow Club 
Good Housekeeping Magazine 
111 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please tell me without obligation on my part, all about the Rainbow Club 
method of increasing my income in my spare time. 
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The Slick-Haired Lad 


fellows I’ve met here.” 
“Where are you phoning from, Johnny?” 
He named the advertising firm proudly, 


you tonight. And what time’ll I come out?” 

He said nothing about dinner together. 
Rosanna had rather supposed — She answered 
crisply and clearly: 

“T’ll be on Lewers Road. Take a Waikiki 
car; it’s near Kalia. Ask some one for—wait 
a minute—for Miss Sinclair’s cottage. Come 
about eight.’ 

“Righto!” said Johnny. “Goodby until 
then, Rosanna!” 

And Rosanna, as she hung up the receiver, 
said thoughtfully to herself: “Righto— 
h’m’m! I wonder whom he got that from?” 

She knew Johnny already a good deal as his 
mother might have known him—poor Rosanna! 





HE had moved in, unpacked, and set up her 
household gods in a cool, wide room with a 
window looking toward the mountains when 
Johnny found her that night. Also, she had 
had time to think things over and to make up 
her mind that she, at least, would riot allow a 
steamship flirtation—she forced herself to think 
of it as that—to assume undue proportions 
in her mind—unless—unless— 

The unless, of course, was up to Johnny. 

Johnny came at a little after eight. He 

| looked as fit as any fiddler and was fairly brim- 
ming with varied excitements. ‘“Let’s go 
somewhere and dance or something,” he sug- 
gested. “They say the Moana’s a good place. 
Can’t talk here.” 
So they went over to the Moana, although 
| Rosanna had rather expected to sit on the 
davenport in the not-at-all-bad living-room, 
which was fortunately deserted for the.evening. 
However, she loved to dance. 

After a couple of amazingly familiar and 
home-like foxtrots, they drifted down on the 
pier to sit in the misty darkness and discuss 
their souls. 

“You see,” said Rosanna, “the rain’s stopped. 
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I’m not so sure you weren’t right, though— 
Main Street with a couple of palms. Those 
people dancing in there look exactly like the 
ones at home—same music—same steps.” 

“You're ’way off!” said Johnny blithely, hav- 
ing recovered as she went down. “This place 
has got flocks of atmosphere—wonderful color 
_ fascinating life!” 

‘“‘How’s your job look to you?” asked Ros- 
anna. 

Johnny enlarged upon his job with enthusi- 
asm. “It’s going to be a knock-out, just the 
kind of thing I like best.” 

“And where is it you’re going to live, 
Johnny?” 

“Why, there’s a chap in the office,” said 
Johnny eagerly, ‘chap named Chauncey Page. 





He’s been awfully decent to me. We seemed 
to sort of hit it off right away. He stays out 
here in a place on the beach with a couple of 
other fellows, and he’s offered to let me in on it. 
I’m sleeping there tonight. Weren’t we in 


luck—both of us—to find something like that. 


almost at once? They say it’s dull as ditch- 
water here, if you get in wrong to begin 
with.” 


ht That sounded like a social cliché. Some- 


thing rang a bell, dimly, far back in Rosanna’s 
consciousness. ‘Who says so, Johnny?” 

“Why, Chauncey Page.” 

“What’s he like?” 

“Oh, good-looking chap—wears awfully good 
clothes—slick, brown hair.” 





2) 


“One of these male flappers!” said Rosanna 
—and regretted the words almost before she 
uttered them. 

“Didn’t know you liked ’em rough and curly, 
with Windsor ties,” said Johnny, obviously 
offended. 

I don’t, Johnny. Iwas only joking. Does 
he—was he born here?” 


corking job. It’s going to be immense! I’m 
going to live at the beach, too—with some 


“Rosanna, there’s a chap waiting for me to go 
out to lunch with him. Tell me how to find 
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“Can’t you tell from that name he wasn’t? 
Never hear of the Pages of Virginia?” 

“*Fraid I never did. Bet you never did 
either—before you met him!” | 
“T reco gnized the name the minute he men- 
tioned it,” said Johnny almost coldly. He 
couldn’t be cold long, though; too much was 
bubbling within him. He needed an audience, 
if nothing more. ‘This chap has a wonderful 
time here—seems to know almost everybody in 
town. He’s going to take me to a dance at the 
Country Club tomorrow night—let me meet a 

few girls.” 

“Oh, that’s good!” said Rosanna staunchly, 
although heart was going out from her like the 
tide. 

Johnny sensed a faint chill in the air. He 
caught Rosanna’s hand and cuddled it. “Let's 
talk about something else—you’re bored.” 

“Pm a little tired. I think I want to go 
home,” said Rosanna, rising. ‘“That’s all.” 

“Tt’s been a long day,” said Johnny caress- 
ingly—how crue lly dear he could be with that 
almost womanish gentleness of his!—“and you 
were up late last night, weren’t you?” 

“Not frightfully late,” said Rosanna. 

They went back along the dim wharf and 
turned off—Rosanna weakly allowed it—along 
the dimmer sand in the shadow of the bath- 
houses. A dark sea mumbled the farther rim 
of the beach. A watery moon showed from 
time to time behind clotted cobwebs of cloud. 
Rosanna knew Johnny was going to kiss her 
again, and she went with him deliberately, 
hating herself at every step. Because all that 
was now left of last night’s magic was flesh and 





blood. 

He did kiss her, where the shadows hung dis- 
creetly heaviest. Ghosts of other people’s 
kisses damned the place for Rosanna, even 
while she closed her eyes and caught her breath 
under the—was it regretful?—fire of his lips. 
He held her close a long moment—whispered 
her name once or twice. She might have made 
him commit himself then—girls know how— 
but she scorned to stoop to it. He must say 
all—or nothing—without a hand from her. 

He said something—but not all. ‘Rosanna 
—you’re sweet! You’re—terribly sweet!” 

“Thanks, a lot!’ said Rosanna—and led the 
way out into the light again. 

She knew clearly, although she couldn’t have 
told why, that he was not that night going to 
tell her he loved her, and anything else was 
chaff. From which point the story of Rosanna 
and Johnny goes flooie—so to speak—in the 
face of all sentimental tradition. 





OT that Johnny didn’t try to be nice to 
Rosanna. He came once again that week 
and twice the week following, but he couldn’t 
quite make the grade, and Rosanna wouldn’t 
help him. Something had slipped away just 
when their hands were almost closing on it. 
Something had almost happened, but not quite. 
If Rosanna had been just a little less honest 
that last night on the boat! If when he asked 
her, “Do you think we’re in love?” she had 
whispered, “Yes, I do!” instead of briefly, “On 
the edge of it,” she might have had him. Only 
Rosanna didn’t want Johnny, or any other 
man, that way. 
_ So now she had to sit still and see him drift- 
ing away from her. And know that she, at 
least, was not on the edge of love, but searingly 
close to the center of it. It wasn’t good for her 
happiness, but I dare say it was very good for 
her work, which was all she had left, and into 
which she threw herself with an almost savage 
determination. 

About the end of the third week Johnny 
brought Chauncey Page to see her, and after 
that Rosanna knew beyond question whose 
hand had thrown the switch, derailing things. 
Chauncey Page hardly took the trouble to 
conceal his estimate, obv iously a light one, of 
Rosanna’s importance, soc ‘ially speaking. 
Chauncey Page’s estimates were all social—one 
saw that in the first five minutes. His clothes 
were better, his manners more perfect, his hair 
shinier and smoother even than Johnny had 
led Rosanna to suppose. He spoke casually 


The Trip-L-Heat Iron 


is better than 3 irons 


Saving Hours on Ironing Day 


Ixonme is a big task, no matter who does it. 
It’s hard to keep a good maid when a whole day is filled with 


ironing. 


Lighten the work—shorten the time. Get a Waace-Triv- 
L-Heat electric iron. The Trip-L-Heat cuts the average house- 
hold ironing time in half. There are three different constant heats 
for different kinds of ironing. It heats quickly but doesn’t chill 
when you want it hot. Built for years of service. 

The Trip-L-Heat No. 63-A, a 64 pound iron is an improved 
design with sharper point for tiny tucks. It costs $6.75. If your 
dealer can’t supply we will gladly send you one. 





*WAAGE Electric Company 


Pronounced “Wau-gie”’ 





6 Reade St., New York 12 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 








Improved Perfection Dish Dryer 
Heat from hot water poured over dishes in rack dries 
and sterilizes them. Dish towels unnecessary. Lasts 
for years. Saves time and labor. Large 
size $2.75. Medium size $2.50, 
postage paid. See dealers 
or ask for folder. 

THE PERFECTION 


>DISH DRYER CO. 
Dept. “‘A”, Indianapolis, Ind. 


















—— Steel Top over your old 
kitchen table— you can 


Lctevdiena | lay it on yourself. 
Sanitary — Instantly Cleanable. 
Just wipe it off with a damp 
cloth. No stains to scrub. You 
will take pride in its spotless, 
snowy-white beauty. 


Send your table top size, with $4.75— 

4 we will ship direct to you, carriage 
Fits over collect. If larger top than 28 x 43 or 
the old top 26x47 is required write for special price. 


THE ENAMEL PRODUCTS Co. 
Eddy Rd. & Taft Ave., Cleveland, O. o* 


If interested in new table or kitchen cabinet with 


*4: .75 puts the TEPCO Enamel 


Tepco Top, we will furnish names of manufacturers 
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You want to 

be the best 

cake maker in your 

neighborhood. I can teach you how. If you 

will follow my methods you can on your 

first attempt build a delicious angel food 

cake and many other kinds—cakes_ that 

will immediately give you a wonderful 
reputation. 

One woman I 


Your Chance for Profit—?.",°, Po"Soa 


300 cakes, made by my methods, for $3 each. I 
have thousands of letters from thankful women who 


are making cakes by the 


Osborn Cake Making System—™} ,™°*"; 
original. You cannot fail with them. They are easy 
to learn and you are sure of success the first time. 
Just tear off the coupon, fill it out and mail it in, 
I will send you particulars right awaye with no 
obligation on your part. 


Mrs. Grace Osborn 
Box 321 Bay City, Mich. 


Send me without obligation full particulars 
about the famous Osborn Cake System. 


Address 












































Instantly absorbed— 


it keeps your skin smooth and soft 
without filling the pores 


RE you giving your skin too much 
work to do? 


In your effort to keep it from getting 
dry and harsh—are you filling up the 
pores with material they cannot absorb? 


The pores of your skin can be over- 
developed, like any other part of your 


body. If you constantly overload them, ° 


they will become enlarged—your skin 
will grow coarser. 


Women have long needed a product 
that would keep their skin smooth and 
soft without this danger of overloading 
it. Afteryears of careful laboratory work, 
Jergens Lotion has been developed to 
meet this need. 


Jergens Lotion is a medicinally correct 
product that absolutely counteracts any 
irritation or roughness of your skin 
arising from wind, dust, sun-burn, chap- 
ping, or the dry air of steam-heated 
rooms. It keeps your skin exquisitely 


* JERGENS 


soft and smooth, yet vital and resistant. 
The moment you apply it, your skin ab- 
sorbs it, leaving no disagreeable stick- 
iness. You realize at once that it con- 
tains nothing to overload the pores. 


Women who have used Jergens Lotion for 
severe chapping and sunburn say that its healing 
qualities are almost magical. One of its costly 
ingredients is so well known for its healing prop- 
erties that physicians often prescribe it in cases of 
severe injury to the skin. 


Use it every day after 
washing 


To keep your skin in the best possible condition 
use Jergens Lotion every time you wash your face 
orhands. You cannot over-use it, for it is medici- 
nally correct and there is nothing in it to over- 
load your skin. 


Get a bottle of Jergens Lotion today and keep 
iton your bathrocm shelf. Jergens Lotion costs 
50 cents at toilet goods counters and drug stores 
If your dealer has not yet received his supply, 
send us 50 cents and we will send youa full size 
bottle. Or send for trial size bottle as described 
below. The Andrew Jergens Co., Cincinnati, 
New York, and Perth, Ontario. 


LOTION 





Send today for trial size bottle 


We will send you for six cents our special trial size bottle contain- 
ing a week's supply of Jergens Lotion; and the new booklet, “Skin 
Care —Your skin should be freed from the dangers of overloading.” 
The Andrew Jergens Co., 152 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The Slick-Haired Lad 


of Westchester and Newport, of Coronado 
| and San Diego, of Palm Beach and Aiken, 
The names he mentioned were always names 
with a halo of either money or position about 
them, and he mentioned them intimately. 

“You’re in the office with Johnny, aren’t 
you?” Rosanna demanded bluntly. 

Mr. Page had a queer effect upon her. His 
carefully negligent inflections made her want to 
use gutter-snipe slang. 

“Ah—yes—I’m with the same people,” said 
Chauncey Page vaguely. 

“Like the work?” said Rosanna. 

She was laconic and cool as possible. She 
hated the man from the moment she saw him, 
and she hated him twice over for the air of old 
friendship with which he magicked Johnny, so 
that Johnny now said ‘‘Righto!” just as Chaun- 
cey Page did—and wore his nice, blond hair so 
smooth and straight and glassy you could al- 
most see your face init. Johnny was caught— 
no blinking that! He liked Chauncey Page 
tremendously. He considered that Chauncey 
Page had been uncommonly good to him in the 
matter of taking him around and introducing 
him to lots of delightful people, who took him 
around in their turn, so that Johnny had al- 
ready more dinner invitations than he knew 
what to do with, and was asked somewhere or 
other almost every night of his life. 

Johnny, however, really wanted Rosanna 
and Chauncey Page to be friends, and was 
restless and uneasy when he saw it wasn’t 
coming off. 








ROSANNA didn’t behave well—she wouldn’t 

be her frank, warm, lovable self at all. 
She insisted on talking about the office—and 
how Johnny’s work was progressing, while 
Chauncey Page, who loathed “shop” as he 
called it, looked wearier and wearier and an- 
swered less and less interestedly. 

“T think Johnny has a wonderful chance 
here, don’t you?” asked Rosanna. 

“Oh, he has a great many friends, already— 
haven’t you, Kennard?” drawled Mr. Page. 
“He’s really a very popular person, Miss 
Pope.” 

“T meant his job,” said Rosanna doggedly. 
“Not society.” 

Johnny looked the merest trifle annoyed. 
His job had somehow come to seem not alto- 
gether the engrossing affair which he and 
Rosanna had mulled over together those days 
on the boat—something, rather, to which one 
went back, not always with the keenest per- 
sonal enthusiasm, the morning after the party. 
Something from which one managed to get 
away, if one were clever, in time for tea. 
Sométhing which had to be done to insure the 
paying of one’s board-bill, but after all not 
the first thing in life! Thus Johnny—after 
twenty-odd days of Chauncey Page. 

Rosanna saw—and trembled with disap- 
pointment and anger. “I hate a dance-lizard 
and a tea-hound!” she said suddenly—out of 
the turbulent depths of her heart. 

She looked straight at Chauncey Page, and 
he looked back at her—as straight as he was 
able—which might not completely have coin- 
cided with the shortest distance between two 
points. 

The three-cornered party broke up shortly 
after that, and Johnny never brought Chaun- 
cey Page to see her again. 

Rosanna knew, as well as if she had walked 
home beside them, what Chauncey Page said 
of her to Johnny, and just the subtle sneer with 
which he said it. 

“Nice girl, but not just our crowd, y’know, 
Kennard!” 

Johnny would surely have defended that, at 
first. And Page, as surely, would have worn 
the defense down. 

“Nothing against her, old chap—she’s prob- 
ably a wonder—easy to see she’s got a good 
head. But that sort of girl hasn’t the time to 
play around—and_besides—it’s—ah—easier— 
for a man to get on in a place ltke this, than a 
girl—d’y see? People always needing new men 
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for parties. Darned few towns where the cor- 
ration isn’t too close for new girls!” 

Something like that—said with a laugh—so 

that Johnny would be affected by it without 

having to take it seriously. . 

And fundamentally it was true. Girls who 
were already calling Johnny by his first name 
and going to dances with him would in the nat- 
ural course of events not be aware, for another 
twelve months, that Rosanna existed. She 
had no background—in Honolulu. Johnny 
had needed none. ; Le 

Men, Rosanna could have without lifting a 
finger. Beaux in flocks, service or civilian. 
But men alone, as it were. It would take Ros- 
anna, in case she cared sufficiently to attempt 
it, just about a year to get where Johnny, with 
Chauncey Page’s expert assistance, had got in 
less than a month. Rosanna didn’t care, but 
it hurt. ae 

She saw Johnny at lengthening intervals, 
with a certain amount of constraint between 

them. Eventually, she saw him not at all, but 
read of him as at this dance or that—as grooms- 
man at somebody’s wedding—or present at 
somebody’s dinner. Johnny had arrived—like 
Cinderella at the party. And in Chauncey Page, 
whose time in Honolulu exceeded Johnny’s 
by a brief five months, Rosanna couldn’t 
help but see the Fairy Godfather. A rather 
sinister Fairy Godfather, beautifully tailored. 

Of course Johnny should have been too 
strong for a thing like that to happen to him. 
But even the Teutonic self-control of Fann- 

hauser wilted in Venusberg, and Johnny was no 
Teuton. She sometimes had a glimpse of him 
at the Moana or at a Country Club dance, with 
some butterfly girl alongside, and it took all 
Rosanna’s stubbornness to keep from loving 
him so hard that anybody could see it. 

“Do you know Johnny Kennard?” she asked 
on.one such occasion of an army man who had 
taken her to a dance, and the army man 
replied carelessly: 

“Oh, yes—I’ve met him. Terrible hit with 
the débutante crowd. Goes about with Chaun- 
cey Page and his lot. They call ’em ‘the slick- 
haired lads.’ ” 

That almost broke Rosanna’s heart. Johnny 
—to have got no further than that! 

“Kennard’s a very interesting chap,” she 
said staunchly to her lieutenant. ‘I came out 
on the boat with him.” 

“A bit spoiled, though,” the lieutenant’ re- 
torted, “isn’t he, now? Or have you seen him 
lately?” 


ROSANNA hadn’t. Not since one horribie 

night when Johnny had asked her to dance 
at the Moana, and she, fearing a sense of obliga- 
tion on his part, had refused abruptly and 
coldly. He hadn’t asked her again. Natu- 
rally. She knew how sensitive he was. 

Oh, well—that wasn’t all of life! 

Rosanna was making good at her job. She 
put all her unhappy soul into it, and the depart- 
ment head under whom she worked told her 
she was on the safe road to promotion. She 
still lived at the beach in the apartment with 
two other girls, and she had met a number of 
personable young men who would have been 
glad to give her an even better time than she 
accepted from them. One young man had 
asked her to marry him. That salved her 
pride a little, even while she wouldn’t have him. 
Somebody wanted her—if Johnny didn’t. 

She intended to forget Johnny, and almost 
thought she had achieved it. Almost! One 
thing that made forgetting Johnny difficult was 
the flowering trees. It isn’t so absurd as it 
sounds. Rosanna and Johnny, you see, had 
come out to Honolulu in February. In May, 
the misty violet of the jacaranda, the blossomy 
flame of the scarlet poinciana, the pale, sweet 
gold and rose of the shower-trees enamel the 
Streets of that incredible town. Anywhere you 
turn, a branch flowers suddenly. against ceru- 
lean reaches of sky. Drifts of purple and 
Crimson dye the grass. The world isn’t real at 
a time like that. And beauty like that won’t 
bear watching alone. It wants seeing eye-to- 
eye with somebody else. 


F THE air valve on that radi- 

ator hadn’t leaked she might 
have gone on wondering, winter 
after winter, why her coal bills 
were so high and her steam heat 
so poor. 

But, because it did leak and 
ruined the wall, she decided that 
it was time to try Hoffman 
Valves. And then she made 
the discovery that— 


Hoffman valves save 
money! 


NOT only do they make radi- 
ators and pipes absolutely silent 
and prevent hissing and leak- 
ing, but Hoffman Valves actu- 
ally give you more heat from 
less coal. 

When the air valves on your 
radiators hiss and sputter, or 
the pipes rumble and bang, they 
are more than mere annoyances. 








A good thing it did leak! 


They 
mean that those air valves are 
not doing their work properly. 
They mean that you are burn- 
ing too much coal and getting 
too little heat. 


They are danger signals. 


Heed those warning signals! 
Don’t 


wait until poor air 
valves completely ruin your 
comfort. At the first warning 


signal replace those valves with 
No. 1 Hoffman Valves, Watch- 
men of the Coal Pile. They’ll 
give you maximum heat with 
minimum fuel consumption. 

They'll pay for themselves the 
first winter in the coal they save, 
and they’re guaranteed in writ- 
ing to give you five full years of 
satisfactory service. 

Your Heating Contractor can 
equip your radiators with Hoff- 
man Valves in a very short time. 
Phone him today! 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 
Main Office and Factory, Waterbury, Conn. 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


HOF 
VALVES 


more heat from 
less coal 





CHICAGO BOSTON 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO 

THE HOFFMAN SPECIALTY CO., Ine. 

Waterbury, Conn. 

0 Enclosed is $2.15, for one No. 1 Hoffman 
Valve to try on my worst radiator. If 
not satisfied I can return the valve and 
receive my money back. 


CO Please send me the booklet “More Heat 
from Less Coal.” 


using advertisements see page 4 
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HEY metata house party: 

she a charmingly demure 
young thing, that luminous 
blonde type so fascinating to 
most men; he an attractive, 
handsome young chap who 
already had achieved a very 
unusual start in business. 

It looked like a new romance 
right from the start. 

After the week-end they 
parted. Business took him out 
of town for several days. He 
could scarcely wait to get back. 

The first thing he did on his 
return was to phone her from 
the station. He wanted to call. 

She offered some excuse or 
other. It couldn’t be arranged. 

Again and again he phoned. 
Always something interfered. 

He was persistent; but to no 
avail. 

And he never knew why. 

* * * 

Some friend—some intimate friend 
—might have told him. It would 
have saved him endless hours of 
doubt and miserable speculation. 


But somehow people don’t speak 
of these things—even closest friends. 


For 
HALITOSIS 
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The case might have been reversed 
and she the sufferer—as so many 
thousands of women are—all una- 
wares. And no one has the courage 
to tell them. 


Of course, halitosis (the medical 
term for unpleasant breath) is not a 
very pretty subject, yet why should 
it be allowed to stand in the way of 
some one’s happiness? 

Particularly, when a very simple 
precaution will correct such a con- 
dition. 

Most cases of halitosis, fortunately, 
are only temporary, due to some local 
condition in the mouth. (When it is 
chronic, of course, a physician’s ad- 
vice should be sought.) 

Listerine, the well-known anti- 
septic, used regularly as a mouth-wash 
and gargle, will usually defeat halitosis. 
It halts food fermentation and its 
remarkable deodorizing properties 
leave the breath sweet, fresh and clean. 

Fastidious people everywhere are 
making this use of Listerine a regular 
part of their daily toilet routine. It is 
a simple, scientific precaution that 
quickly puts an end to any misgivings 
you may have about your breath. 

Any druggist will provide you with 
Listerine. And Listerine will put you 
on the safe and polite side.-—Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, Saint Louis, 


U.S. A. 


use 
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The Slick-Haired Lad 


So Rosanna went walking between the flow- 
ering trees and ached the more for every petal 
that fell in her path. Bronze-green mountains 
and sapphirine sea, beach and moon, bland, 
yellow sun and faint, cool stars—everything 
mocked her with what should have been para- 
dise and wasn’t. 

She had moments of wanting to chuck the 
whole show and go back to Evanston, Illinois, 
only Evanston, Illinois, after Honolulu, even a 
loverless Honolulu, somehow didn’t allure. So 
Rosanna stayed on doggedly, and worked, and 
made a decent pretense of playing in moments 
when playing seemed appropriate—until June. 
In June something happened. 


SITTIN G at her desk one morning, a pencil in 

her fingers, a sheaf of orderly notes before 
her, waiting consideration, she caught a name 
she knew, and turned her smooth, dark head 
to listen. 

Two of the men in the office had stopped to 
talk a little distance behind her chair. They 
had lowered their voices, but not sufficiently, 
She heard distinctly something that made her 
catch her breath and shove the little pile of 
notes away from her. 

“‘He’s a bad egg.” 

“He certainly is—wonder to me is, how he 
got by with it as long as he did!” 

“Heavy social success, wasn’t he? The 
women swallowed him whole.” 

“Ye-ah! This’ll be a bitter blow to quite a 
few of ’em.” 

“Positive, is it? No question of a mistake? 
How’d you get your information?” 

“Pretty straight. From a chap in the bank, 
Oh, no question! They’ve got the goods on 
him. Check for four hundred and fifty. 
Prettiest little piece of chirography anybody’d 
want to see.” 

“Bet you the whole thing’ll be hushed up. 
They'll give him a chance to get out of town, 
and we'll never hear another word of it. Peo- 


| ple don’t like to admit they’ve been fooled.” 


“Sure they don’t! But it wouldn’t be the 


| first time—not in this place! I’ve been here 


fifteen years now. He’s not the first adven- 


| turer I’ve seen.” 


“Anyhow it’s a fault on the right side, wher 
a town’s so hospitable.” 
“That’s what you call being an optimist!” 


| The other man laughed. Both men moved 
| away. 


Rosanna called the older one back. 

“Mr. Dent, may I see you a moment?” 

He came and stood beside her desk, a pleas- 
ant, thin-faced, little man with scant, fair hait 
and owlish spectacles. 

“Mr. Dent, I couldn’t help overhearing what 
you and Mr. Blake were saying. Will you tell 
me—I have a reason for asking—was it about 
Chauncey Page?” 

Mr. Dent looked embarrassed and distressed. 
“T’m sorry anybody heard us, Miss Pope. | 
shouldn’t have mentioned it.” 

“T’m very glad I heard you. It’s—it’s most 
important to me. It was—Chauncey Page?” 

“Why, yes, it was,” said Mr. Dent. 

“Are you quite, quite sure of your facts?” 
persisted Rosanna. But her color rose in spite 
of her. 

“T’m sorry, but there doesn’t seem to be 
much room for doubt. As you may have 
heard me say, I got it pretty straight.” 

“Do you—do you think anything will be 
done about it?” 

“I’m afraid not,” said Mr. Dent grimly 
“He’ll probably be going on to the Orient next 
week—or something like that—by invitation. 
See here, Miss Pope—I hope he isn’t a friend 
of yours?” 

“Thank you, Mr. Dent,” said Rosanna. 

Mr. Dent cocked a reflective head, ventured 
acommiserating smile. ‘Women don’t alway: 
see through that sort of chap.” 

“Thanks a lot for telling me!’’ said Rosanna 
Her nod and smile dismissed him. 

She knew what he thought, but she didn’ 
care. Let him gossip if he liked—and where h« 
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liked. She pushed the papers on her desk 
away from her and sat there thinking hard. At 
eleven o’clock she put on her hat and went out 
to a telephone booth, where she called Johnny 
and asked him to meet her for luncheon at the 
Young Hotel. 

ohnny, to judge from a slight stammer, was 
a trifle startled by the invitation. He hesitated 
a moment, in which space Rosanna endured the 
creeping of many tiny flames that he should 
think her capable of asking him to come to her 
for any but a desperate reason. 

She said coldly: ‘This is not a social invita- 
tion. It is a business matter.” 

Johnny said, “Oh, I see!” 

“Tf you will meet me in the lobby of the 
Young—at twelve sharp—” 

“Shall I wear a white carnation?” asked 

ohnny with a sudden irrepressible chuckle. 

“Wear what you please,” said Rosanna. “I 
won’t keep you very long.” 

“It’s been a long time since I’ve seen you,” 
said Johnny. Nervousness betrayed him into 
that. ‘“How’ve you been?” 

“Very well, thanks,” said Rosanna crisply. 
“Meet you at the Young at twelve.” 

And rang him off—with her heart going like 
a hammer in her breast. 

The lobby of the Young was fairly crowded 
at twelve, but Rosanna saw Johnny directly 
she went in. He had on a cool-looking, gray 
suit and a stiff, straw hat. He flushed when he 
met her eyes. She hadn’t seen him smile in 
three months, and it sent a knife through her. 

She said without shaking hands, although he 
made a tentative gesture: ‘“Let’s goin. I’min 
rather a hurry, if you don’t mind.” 

They found a small table-well away in a cor- 
ner near a window. 

“The regular lunch, please, for me,” said 
Rosanna, “and some iced coffee.” 

“Won’t let me buy you anything but that 
asked Johnny whimsically. 

“You’re not buying me anything at all,” said 
Rosanna. “I’m paying for my own lunch. I 
told you this was purely a business matter.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Johnny again. “Well, you 
can’t sell me an encyclopedia, Miss Pope, if 
that’s it!” 

His laughing eyes sent the blood to Rosan- 
na’s face. Whatever it was about him 
that had got to her, on the boat, was still 
there. He still had it, the thing that crippled 
and bound her when he looked at her. The 
current still ran between them—the spark 
still leaped. 

“Gee, Rosanna!” he said all at once with a 
boyishly embarrassed laugh, “I’m getting an 
awful kick out of this—are you?” 

Rosanna, the honest, tightened her smooth, 
soft lips and drew down her straight, dark 
brows. ‘We'll stick to business, if you don’t 
mind,” she said coolly. 

“But—you wouldn’t have asked me to come 
here—if you hadn’t—at least—had a sort of 
friendly feeling for me—would you, now?” 

“T had a reason.” 

He taunted her codxingly. ‘You’ve been 
reading advertisements.” 

“T haven’t seen any of the things you were 
going to do in ’em—if I have!” said Rosanna 
cruelly. 


2” 


HEIR waiter brought luncheon and set it 

down before them. Rosanna attacked her 
tall glass of iced coffee with a sense of need. 
Johnny, unsmiling now, devoted himself to rare 
roast beef and baked potato. 

He broke silence at last with a touch of 
offended dignity. ‘I can’t quite guess what 
your reason was—if it wasn’t a friendly one.” 

“T’m glad you’ve decided it wasn’t a desire 
on my part to renew the flirtation,” observed 
Rosanna. 

“Rosanna!” 

She faced his reproach without a quiver. 
“Oh, I got—what you felt—when I called you! 
We'll pass that. It really doesn’t matter a lot.” 

“Tt’s untrue,” said Johnny simply. “I 
didn’t understand, I’ll admit. You wouldn’t 
dance with me last time I asked you. You 
haven’t smiled at me in months.” 
























































ATURE is a stern taskmaster. She 

asks for strict obedience to cer- 
tain hygienic laws, chief among which 
is regular and thorough elimination of 
poisonous food waste. Uponthe moth- 
er rests the responsibility. Incomplete 
and irregular evacuations lead in time 
to chronic constipation, with its long 
train of major and minor ills. 
Biliousness, coated tongue, loss of ap- 
petite—all warn that poisons from 
the intestines are flooding the little 
body. It is a serious condition. Not 
only is nutrition and proper growth 
interrupted at such a time, but the 
child is a prey toserious diseases. The 
germs of manycontagious diseases find 
favorable lodgment in a child weak- 
ened by constipation. 

Laxatives start dangerous habit 
Noted specialists point out that laxa- 
tives bring only temporary relief at the 
expense of permanent injury. They 
start a dangerous, often life-long, habit 
unless a more rational means is used 
in their stead. An authority on child 
care advises mothers that the so-called 
lubricating method is the proper one, 
as its tendency is to correct constipa- 
tion permanently. 


Lubrication 
In perfect health, a natural lubricant 









Guaranteed by Nujol Laboratories 


FREE 
TRIAL 
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How to Overcome Constipation 
in Children 


Physicians tell how to combat this condition 
in children without laxatives 


keeps the food waste soft. Thus it is 
easily eliminated. But when you are 
constipated there is not enough of 
Nature’s lubricating liquid produced 
in the bowel to keep the food waste 
soft and moving. To find something 
to take the place of this natural lu- 
bricant, leading medical authorities 
conducted exhaustive research. They 
discovered that the gentle lubricant, 
Nujol, acts like this natural lubricant 
and thus replaces it. As Nujol is not 
a laxative, it does not gripe, upset lit- 
tle stomachs nor interfere with school 
work or play. It is not a medicine in 
any sense of the word, and, like 
pure water, is harmless and pleasant 
to take, 


Doctors recommend Nujol forchildren 
of all ages. It is used in hospitals and 
by leading physicians the world over. 


Test Nujol yourself. Your druggist 
sells it. 


* For Constipation 


Nujol 


“REG. US. PAT. OFF, 


A Lubricant; not a Laxative 


Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 






















Nujol, Room 808-T, 44 Beaver Street, New York. For this coupon and 10 
cents, stamps or coin, to cover packing and postage, please send me a trial 


bottle of Nujol and 16-page booklet, ““As the Twig is Bent’’. 
BOTTLE only, check here 0] and send without money.) 


snoiedaeienbenite Address... 
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What Mahogany Woodwork 


means in your home 


HEERFULNESS, hospitality, the appearance of luxury 

and refinement, all lend themselves easily to the 

rooms in which Genuine Mahogany is used for interior 
woodwork. 

Mahogany marks the difference between “home” and 
a house built to live in. 

Mahogany costs little, if any, more than other less 
beautiful cabinet woods. It improves with age. It is 
easy to care for. It adds a permanent value to the house 
in which it is used. 

Bear these facts in mind when you build your new 
home, or improve your old one. 


Then write to.the Mahogany Association, Inc., and 
we will gladly tell you how easy it is to get Genuine 
Mahogany, and how little it really costs. 

We should also like to send you our folder, “The 
Home Beautiful”, which tells about interior woodwork, 
also our interesting historical furniture folders, ““Chippen- 
dale’, “Sheraton”, and “Colonial”. These will be sent 
free upon request. 


MAHOGANY ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
1133 Broadway (St. James Building) New York City 


after all—there’s nothing like 


MAHOGANY 
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The Slick-Haired Lad 


“Haven’t missed me, have you?” asked 
Rosanna. 

“Yes,” said Johnny. “I have! 
cat!” 

Silence again—rather an awkward one. 

Rosanna pushed away her plate and 
looked up from under the brim of her smart 
black sailor. “I’ve got something to tell 
you, Johnny,” she said. ‘Something I heard 
by accident this morning—something darned 
unpleasant—that’s why I asked you to meet 
me here. I dare say you won’t thank me.” 

“T’m listening,” said Johnny. “You don’t 
want me to thank you before I hear it, do you?” 

Rosanna told him what she had overheard in 
the office that morning about Chauncey Page 
and the beautiful bit of chirography. She told 
it slowly but very clearly, leaving no room for 
misunderstanding. 

When she had done, Johnny sat looking at 
her without a word, a slow flush rising beneath 
his clear, tanned skin, his mouth a straight, 
stubborn line. I 

“IT don’t believe it,” he said. “Oh—” 
refusing her protest with a gesture— “I don’t 
say you didn’t hear it; I don’t say the man in 
your office don’t think it’s so; but I don’t 
believe it. Chauncey’s not a crook. Do you 
think I could live in the house with him for 
months and not know him?” 

“T certainly do,” said Rosanna. 
than that—I think you have!” 

“You’re crazy!” said Johnny briefly. 

“Wait and see!’’ said Rosanna. 

The waiter came with dessert. 
him away again. 

“What would you want me to do about it— 
if it were so?” asked Johnny. “Suppose he 
were mixed up in a mess like that—innocently, 
mind you; I won’t admit the possibility of 
anything else—what would you want me 
to do? Step from under? Get away from 
him before something dropped? I’d be a fine 
friend.” 

“Ts he still your friend, if he’s guilty?” asked 
Rosanna steadily. 

“He never did it in this world. 
You don’t.” 

“All right, but say he did it—for the sake of 
argument, say he did it—is he still your friend? 
That’s what you’ve got to decide.” 

“You never liked him, Rosanna.” 

“You’re mighty right I never liked him,” 
said Rosanna with a sudden low-voiced fierce- 
ness. “And why? Look what he’s done to 
you! Made a tame cat of you—spoiled your 
work—and your future—and everything!” 
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HE stopped before the incredulous hurt in 

the gray eyes steadily meeting hers. 

“Tt doesn’t matter in the least whether I 
like him or not,” she finished more quietly. 
“He doesn’t come into my life at all. You did 
—once—for a little while. That’s why I’d like 
to see you cut loose now from the rotter 
that’s got hold of you—before he ruins you as 
well as himself. Waiter, two checks, please. 
I’ve got to get back to the office.” 

She actually paid for her luncheon, collected 
handkerchief and purse, and stood up to go 
without another word. 

Johnny followed her, equally silent. They 
stopped in the door of the Young and looked at 
each other like swordsmen measuring each 
other’s blades. A woman passing by observed 
the cool freshness of Rosanna in embroid- 
ered white linen, the gallant slimness oi 
Johnny, and thought to herself something 
about love’s young dream—something trite 
and envious. : 

“T don’t believe it—not a word of it!” said 
Johnny and looked Rosanna straight in the 
eyes. 
wrAsk him!” said Rosanna. “Goodby!” and 
walked away, not waiting for an answer. 

Her throat ached, and her eyes burned, as she 
went up the street, and she thought to herself 
with what could very easily have been a sob, 
“T’m behaving as if I were his mother!” 

Which she undoubtedly was. 
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Rosanna went doggedly back to the office 
and sat down to her desk once more. The 
afternoon was endless. : Ske sensed a buzz of 
gossip behind her back in which her name and 
that of Chauncey Page were unflatteringly 
linked. She was too wretched to care. 

Still, having a subconscious feeling for ap- 
pearances, she went home at four as usual, went 
down to the beach for a swim, ate her dinner at 
half after six, and at half after seven sat down 
beside the lamp in the triply-owned living-room 
to try and drown herself in a book. The other 
two girls were out. The living-room seemed 
small and hot and sickening dull. The book— 
she couldn’t read it, that was all! She stared 
at it half an hour and then shut it and flung it 
across the room. It struck the wall with a 
little thud and fell to the floor. 

Like an echo of that thud, the doorbell rang. 


OSANNA thought of the man who had 

asked her to marry him—she thought of 
several men who might or might not be drop- 
ping in thus opportunely. She had half a 
mind to keep still, let whoever it was ring him- 
self tired then go away. Eventually, she went 
to the door and opened it. 

It was Johnny. Rather tired-looking, still 
in his gray suit and his stiff straw hat—Johnny 
—without a spark—without a gleam. 

“Oh,” said Rosanna—and no more. 

“You’re home, aren’t you?” said Johnny. 
“May I come in?” 

Rosanna let him in. She closed the door 
behind her, took his hat and laid it on the table. 
She gave him the most comfortable chair in the 
room and sat down facing him. 

“Have you had dinner?” she inquired with 
unintentional grimness. She thought from the 
look of him he hadn’t. 

“Yes,” said Johnny. “Yes—I’ve had din- 
ner. Have you?” 

“Of course,” said Rosanna, “but you 
looked—”’ 

“Oh, Rosanna—” he broke in suddenly 
almost with a groan. “I’ve had the rottenest 
time.” He dropped his head in his hands and 
clutched his smooth, blond hair with long, ner- 
vous fingers, ruffling it abominably. 

Rosanna turned cold with a swift, inexpli- 
cable fear. “Johnny—you—you aren’t mixed 
up—in anything—crooked?” 

He lifted his head and looked at her with 
oddly bitter eyes—for Johnny. “Me? And 
suppose I were?” 

“T don’t believe it,” said Rosanna. She said 
it twice, calmly, “I don’t believe it.” 

“That’s what J said when you told me about 
Chauncey,” Johnny reminded her. ‘Remem- 
ber? And you told me to ask him.” 

_ Well?” said Rosanna with a queer, little 
shiver. 

“Well,” said Johnny tiredly, “I did—and— 
it’s true! All you heard.” 

“He told you? He admitted it?” 

“He didn’t have to—his face was enough. I 
asked him, laughing—I was just as sure of him 
as that—and scared him cold! You see—the 
—man whose name—the check, you know— 
they’ve been after Page already. It’s going to 
be hushed up—just as you said—he was practi- 
cally engaged to the youngest daughter—but 
it’s all true. He went all to pieces—told me 
everything. He’s going on to Shanghai by the 
next boat. He’s in a horrible funk. He calls 
it repentance, but you can see it’s plain, sicken- 
ing scare. Gosh—” said Johnny, “I feel as if 
I'd been through tar and feathers! And when 
I think of the way he’s always swanked about 
his people—their family and position and all 
that—his honorable name—” 

“Ts it—really his name—do you know?” 

“T didn’t think to ask him that,” said 
Johnny, “but most likely it isn’t.” 

“Most likely,” said Rosanna. 

She sat looking at him for a little while with- 
out speaking. 

“Rosanna,” he said presently, flushed darkly, 
looked down at his clenched fingers, and began 
again. “I’ve been a pitiful fool.” 

“But nothing worse,” said Rosanna jeal- 
ously. She had wanted Johnny humbled, yet 
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| ae March there was a shortage of Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour up at Moose 
Factory, a Hudson’s Bay post that’s shut 
off from the rest of the world through 
the long winter months of snow and ice. 

And the Eskimos and Indi- 
ans who traded there, like 
millions of other people, would 
have nothing but Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour. This is how 
they got it—from far-off 
Toronto. 

It was shipped by train as far as the 
railroad went. Then, for the 250-mile 
trip north over the trackless snow, it was 
loaded on an aeroplane shod with skis to 
land on the ice of the bay. 








And great “was the joy of the Eskimo 
children when they learned what the 
strange big bird from the South was 
bringing them! 

Possibly you know why—that 
with this famous flour and only 
water (for sweet milk is already 
in it) you can make pancakes 
that are always light and tender, 
always rich with the old-time 
Southern flavor. If you don't, it’s 
time you sent an S.O.S. to your 
grocer. He has Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour always. 


For buckwheat cakes of Aunt Jemima quality, 
get Aunt Jemima Buckwheat Pancake Flour. It’s 
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Welsbach Gas 
Appliances afe 
leaders in the 
field. Your dealer 
or Gas Company 
will gladly show 
you No. 1824, the 
Welsbach Semi- 
Indirect Light- 
ing Fixture illus- 


Instant Heat— ““* 
Like Instant Light 


1 oad as you can flood your room with light simply by pull- 
ing a slender chain, so can you obtain glorious, instantane- 
ous, sun-like warmth by turning the handle of the self-lighter on 


‘ Weloback 
GAS HEATERS 
**THE MOST HEAT FOR THE LEAST MONEY”’ 


Welsbach Heaters are the final word in auxiliary heating 
comfort. They are always at your command, immediately 
responsive when perfect comfort depends upon instant 
warmth. Their hot, intense flames pour forth a steady, radi- 
ant, odorless heat straight out toyou. There is no chilly wait- 
ing for the air inthe room to be warmed, 
no hunting for matches, nosmoke, notrouble. 
There is all the color and cheer of open-fire 
warmth, always ready for use whenever 
and wherever you need additional heat. 

Every feature of the Welsbach Heater, 
its wonderful burner, the metal reflector, in ee — 
the manner in which the glowers are placed, Woeltnoah Meoter and 
all assure the greatest possible volume of 25P8"k willignite the 


gas without use of 


warmth on the gas consumed. No warmth matches or pilot 
P light. This wonder- 
is wasted. You get all the heat you pay for, ful convenience is to 


be found onl 
and pay only when you use it. Betts mates” 





Six heaters, in a size and finish for every need, constitute the Welsbach 
auxiliary heating service. They are priced, east of the Mississippi, from 
$8 to $35. Ask your dealer or the Gas Company to show them to you. 


WELSBACH COMPANY, Gloucester, New Jersey 


MEMBER AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
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The Slick-Haired Lad 


now that his gay pride lay in the dust before 
her, she couldn’t quite bear it. “Nothing 
worse, Johnny!” 

“Is there anything worse?” asked Johnny 
with a wry shadow of his endearing grin. 

“Lots of things,” she assured him, “you 
haven’t been a liar—nor a thief.” 

“Nor robbed the blind nor kicked a cripple,” 
said Johnny. “No—I’ve got a few little crimes 
still ahead of me! Rosanna, you’re a terrible 
comfort—to a fool.” 

“Thanks, a lot!” said Rosanna. 

Up a blind alley they looked at each other 
dumbly. Johnny got up and wandered off 
about the room, picking up a book and laying 
it down again, tormenting a flower in a slim 
glass vase. 

“T like your room,” he said vaguely. “‘Work- 
ing hard, Rosanna?” 

“Like a nigger,” said Rosanna briefly. 

“T heard a man say the other day that your 
department head was pretty strong for you. 
Rising young woman.” 

“I’m getting a raise next month.” 

“Good girl! Don’t work too hard.” 

“No chance. I swim and dance a lot, too.” 

“T’ve seen you—sometimes. Rosanna!” 

“Yesr” 

“Let’s have dinner together tomorrow night 
—and go to the Moana and dance!” 

“Sorry, Johnny—I’ve got a date.” 

Strange that one’s triumph tasted so 
strongly, when it came, of dust and ashes! 

“Sorry,” said Johnny. “Oh, well—I’ll be 
running along—getting late, isn’t it?” 

“Almost nine,” said Rosanna. 

They met each other’s eyes and laughed— 
nervously. 

“You know, Rosanna—I haven’t told you 
yet how much I appreciate—what you did for 
me today. Not one girl in a million would 
have done a thing like that, after—”’ 

“Ts that why you want to take me to dinner?” 

“No—darn it—it’s not! I wanted to—he- 
cause—I wanted you!” 

She lifted a proud head. 

“Don’t say ‘Thanks, a lot!’ ” cried Johnny 
angrily. 

She smiled in a chilly silence. 


JOHNNY'S restless hand, casting about for 

something to worry, settled upon a small, 
frivolous bag of taffeta and metallic lace which 
lay on the table beside him. He picked it up, 
stared at it curiously. 

“That’s mine!” said Rosanna. 

“T remember—that night on the boat. Is 
the little mirror still—?” He thrust an auda- 
cious hand inside. 

“Johnny, please put that down!” 

But he retrieved the small circle in triumph 
and stood looking into it as if the answer to all 
his troubles rippled those shining depths. 

“Give it to me!” said Rosanna. 

Johnny flung an arm about her shoulders 
suddenly and caught her close so that their 
heads touched—as once before—and their eyes 
met—in the looking-glass. He began to laugh, 
with an unsteady note of exultation. 

“Look—we’re just the same—really—as we 
were that night—it’s a magic mirror!” 

“Give it to me!’’ said Rosanna, but weakly. 
She was wax in his arms—did he know it? 

“Somebody came along—just at that mo- 
ment. That’s where all our troubles began,” 
explained the dear, ardent voice at her ear. 
“Let’s go back and do it over—without 
interruptions!” 

“You can’t—ever—do that,” said Rosanna. 

“Can’t I? Watch me!” said Johnny. 

She couldn’t very well watch him because at 
the last moment she shut her eyes, as girls do. 

But being Rosanna—and always too honest 
for her own good—after the first heart-break- 
ingly happy struggle she didn’t even pretend 
she wasn’t his—soul and body. 

Johnny’s mother, peering anxiously out 
tween the gold bars of heaven to see if her son 
were safe, would have turned away happy to 
see him kissing Rosanna. 
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The Last Moose 


(Continued from page 43) 
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Seer. western heavens, and in the marshes the frogs 
8 took up their deep-throated chorus. In the 
johnny eastern sky a star pricked through the dusky 
: blue, and we heard the far-away hoot of an 
“vou owl. The paddles dipped rhythmically, and 
‘ the light canoe glided forward with only the 
pple,” faintest swish of sound to mark its passing. 
crimes After supper, when the camp-fire threw 
errible ruddy gleams against the mysterious shadows 
of the encircling woods, the Cap’n, prompted 
by the Woods Girl, told me the story he had 
other promised. A very simple story it was, and yet 
od off | knew that it was hard for him to tell. In- 
laying deed, he would not have told it at all, but that 
1 slim we urged and pleaded. ; 
It was almost ten years ago, he said, when 
Work. he, as guide to a party of hunters, captured 
a moose calf only a day old. It is the law, 
in the northern country of Nova Scotia, that 
your one may not kill a lady moose, nor yet a calf. 
You But there were, as now, evasions of that law; 
a and they came upon the little fellow, with ears 
very much too large for him, and with wobbly 
legs that got in his way when he tried to 
too.” run. He was all alone, having lost his mother, 
pr they imagined, on that same day. 
Now, when a baby moose is but two days 
night old, he can run very respectably. But he was 
so new in the strange world of men that he was 
caught almost without trouble, and the Cap’n 
1 “es adopted him at sight, fed him on canned milk, 
! and called him “Ol Timer.” 
ll be 


T! IE CAP’N took the baby moose back to his 
home, and he was given the freedom of the 
ie barn-yard and pasture. A gentle, lovable, little 
fellow he was, with big, brown eyes that were 

you soft and trusting, and a spirit of curiosity that 
Oe more than once threatened to be his ruination. 
The first time he got into trouble was when he 


ue attempted to share the morning meal of a little 
er?” Jersey calf. The lady cow not only kicked 
ees him, but tried to impale him on her horns, and 
it was only his long and, by this time, very swift 
legs that saved him from an ignominious death. 
nny It would have been a disgrace to the whole 
brotherhood of moose, averred the Cap’n, if one 
had come to grief from the hoofs and horns of 

an ordinary, domesticated cow. 
for But fortunately, there was, in the barn-yard, 
all, a lady cow who took pity on the little woods 
ick orphan. Her own calf had died. And she was 
up, still lowing plaintively for her lost baby, when 
Ol Timer, with his eyes very hopeful and his 
big ears set wide out from his head, wobbled 
Is over in her direction and experimented cau- 
de tiously with a bit of breakfast. This time he 
met with no discourtesy. The lady cow turned 
her soft, inquiring eyes upon him, as he stood 
ph contentedly twitching his absurd stump of a 


all tail, and then she stood quietly, chewing her 
cud in deep contentment, and Ol’ Timer was 
twice adopted. For she claimed him as her 
own child and resented any rudeness to him on 


ers 
cm the part of the other cows. She even threat- 
ras ened to hook the Cap’n when he came into the 
h, ba m-yard to fondle the baby moose. But 
when she found that he meant no harm to the 
ee little changeling from the deep woods, she 
allowed him to come near and put his hands 
. upon her adopted son. 
_ So it came to pass, that as Ol’ Timer grew 
nm trom his pretty babyhood into lanky and awk- 
” ward youth, he was at once the delight and the 
a despair of the household. He did not realize 
it that he was growing up, and claimed the same 
privileges that had been his when he was very 
7 small. He would push open the kitchen door 
with his great, flat nose and ease himself inside, 
t usually with a terrific uproar, upsetting a vari- 
. | ety of pans and kettles as he came. For he, 
+t who in his native forest would have been sure- 
au looted and as noiseless as a shadow, was here 
( lumsy and awkward as an ox, and it took many 
scoldings and severe spankings with a broom- 
a stick to convince him that his place was outside 
‘ and not inside the house. 
. | Even then, as he grew older, he would not go 


ivan IS something enticing, some- 
thing strangely enchanting in the 
delicacy of these wafers. To taste one is 
to make the second quite irresistible. 


Whatever the occasion, show the daintiness of 
your taste by serving Anola, Harlequin, Ramona 
and Nabisco Sugar Wafers at your table. There is 
nothing more delicious or more exquisitely dainty 
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The Last Moose 


ey far away from the back door, waiting eagerly 

eA | for scraps of food or for some one to take notice 
of him. He was as greedy for petting as any 
dog. And with the children he was a gentle 
and affectionate playmate. 

Strangely enough, he did not forget the lady 
cow who had so kindly mothered him. In the 
barnyard the two were much together,and she, 
am sure, had loved no other of her children as 
she did this foundling from the forest. She did 

| not wean him for a disgracefully long time, and 





Ss ffi | even then she did not drive him away when he 
| came near her, but allowed him to graze at her 

M side. And sometimes her gentle, brown eyes 
a ny would rest upon him meditatively, the Cap’n 


said, as if she were still filled with a vague won- 
der that this curious, brown child should have 
been given into her care. 

One day Ol’ Timer’s curiosity really gave 
him a lasting hurt. For when the kitchen door 
was opened for some one to throw out a panful 
of scalding hot water, he loped easily toward it, 
just in time to receive the boiling liquid full on 
his shoulder. He gave a grunt of pain and tore 
through the barn-yard helter-skelter, scattering 
to right and left the amazed cows and the 
startled poultry, shaking his head and pawing 
at the earth. 

Of course every one was sorry it had hap- 
pened, and the Cap’n put salve on the scald, 
which had completely taken the hair from part 
of his shoulder. The hurt healed in time, and 
the hair grew in, but part of it was white. And 
it made a snowy streak from his shoulder to his 
chest, which would easily have identified him 
among a hundred moose. 
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HAT was the first year of Ol’ Timer’s life. 
But happy as he was in his pleasant cap- 
tivity, the time came when the call of the woods 


Every- *_ was too strong for him. Sometimes, on a clear, 
where Fy soundless evening, the Cap’n would see him 
M4 , standing in slim silhouette against the sky-line, 
his head raised, his ears wide, his whole attitude 
a. ee ae one of waiting and listening, as if to obey 

a a ee] 


instantly any call that should come from the 
forest where his unknown brethren dwelt. 

So it was not strange that one day he was 
missing. And much as they loved him and as 
much as the children mourned their playmate, 
they knew it was but natural that he should 
return to the woods. They wished him well, 

and the Cap’n admitted that when he guided 
\ men into the woods to shoot moose, he tried to 
\\ | ascertain first whether the quarry had a streak 


Every Kirsch Curtain Rod provides 
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less variety. All four windows above 
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° \ ~wMoo* _\\ | of white on his shoulder. But he never saw Ol 
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Some years later, in the autumn, he guided 
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vides a perfect support for drap- and most valuable of all. Pictures through the Lake Yeaton country on a moose- 
eries, displaying every charm. sad aaial f hunting expedition. They knew nothing of 
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it to plan your drapes—free on request. Lake Yeaton to the Calling Rock. It was a 
perfect evening for calling moose, he said, and 
KIRSCH MFG. CO. almost at the first call there came an answering 
i é grunt from far away. But with it came the 
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KIRSCH MFG. COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. | who was plainly saying that she, a respectable 
250 Tecumseh St., Woodstock, Ontario wife, was with her husband, and that she would 
not let him leave her side to meet a strange and 
unattached siren. At each call the answer 


The rods attach or detach 
by merely tilting, yet can- 
not come down acci- 
dentally. The beautiful 
and lasting Velvetone 
Brass or Velvetone 

hite finish pre- 
vents rust or tar- 
nish; keeps rods 
like new for 
years. 





Menation would be the same. A non-committal grunt 
bein: from the gentleman moose, and a vigorous bawl 
g é g 
attached from the lady moose. The hunters were in a 
Pe by | fever of excitement. But there was nothing to 
a | do but wait. ; 
j | Then the Cap’n changed his tactics. In- 


stead of “speaking cow,” he imitated the hoarse 
grunt of a gentleman moose. It was a direct 
challenge to all withir hearing. And though 
the moose for which they waited could resist 
feminine blandishments, being evidently 4 
faithful and devoted husband, he could not 
| withstand the haughty assertions of superiority 


Remember to ask for Kitseh 
The Original Flat Curtain Rod 
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which came to him from the direction of the 
Red Field. : 

So it was not long before they heard him 
coming, grunting viciously and knocking his 
horns emphatically against the trees. 

“Just about at that clump of pine trees he 
will come out,” the Cap’n whispered to the 
men, and they disposed themselves so as to 
have their guns trained on their expected 
quarry. ; 

But when he finally came out into the open— 
he was not alone. The daylight was waning, 
but they could see him plainly, a black outline 
against the darker background of the forest. 
And they could see that his wife had come with 
him, plainly fearing for his safety. Between 
them was a smaller silhouette, a calf of last 
year’s mating, who stood nervously and awk- 
wardly by his warrior father’s side, and who 
imitated as best he could his father’s attitude of 
tense listening. Again the Cap’n “spoke bull,” 
and the trio moved cautiously across the open 
bog. “Careful,” warned the Cap’n. “Don’t 
shoot yet. You'll hit the cow or the calf.” 

But the men had lost all sense of caution. 
At the sight of the young bull moose defence- 
less there in the open spaces, they began shoot- 
ing wildly, fiercely, their one thought to kill. 
Their faces were flushed with the blind desire 
of it. 

The three woods creatures stopped and 
stared, huddled together a little, as if in vague 
wonder at the sudden treachery, at first not 
understanding the menace of the swift, leaden 
things that were whipping the scarlet leaves 
about them. Then the Cap’n saw the lady 
moose leap awkwardly, and he knew she had 
been hit. Then the baby moose stumbled and 
almost fell. The men, unashamed, shouted at 
the sight. But the baby moose regained his 
footing, his eyes wide with fright, and ran 
around and around his mother ina pitiful daze 
of pain and wonder. 

The Cap’n was cursing roundly—he asserts it 
without apology. For both the lady moose 
and her baby were hurt, and she nosed it ahead 
of her, limping off toward the shelter of the 
trees. But the baby could only go slowly, and 
she would not leave it behind. 


§TRANGELY enough, the gentleman moose, 

at whom the bullets were really aimed, had 
not as yet been touched. The Cap’n thought 
atevery instant to see him turn and lope to 
the safety of the fast-darkening woods. 

“But he didn’t go,” said the Cap’n. “He 
could have got away—I wanted to see him show 
his heels to those mad fools there on the Rock. 
But he didn’t go. As true as gospel I’m telling 
this—he moved forward ever so little, just be- 
tween that deadly rain of bullets and his mate, 
and deliberately, so help me, turned his body 
broadside to those men, so that it made a shield 
for his mate and his baby! 

“Tf they hadn’t been fair out of their heads 
with excitement, they couldn’t have done what 
they did. They couldn’t have kept on shoot- 
ing at that moose who stood there, out in the 
open, entirely at their mercy, yet capable, I 
knew, and they knew, of getting out of range in 
ahalfa minute. If they had had any decency or 
sportsmanship left in them they couldn’t have 
kept on pumping lead into him like that, for he 
stood there, like the game trooper he was, his 
flanks dripping with blood, the bullets snapping 
against his antlers. He lowered his head, 
shook it as if in defiance, made a motion of 
pawing the ground. But he never once turned 
tail to run; he never once moved aside so as to 
expose the cow or the calf. 

“They moved off together very slowly, with 
the bull moose still keeping his body broadside 
to the guns and the bullets. They were killing 
him, of course, but just by inches. Once he 
staggered to his knees, and those fools shouted 
themselves hoarse. They thought they had 
him. But the cow bawled, a frightened, pa- 
thetic sort of call, and he knew he had to play 
the game to the finish. He threw up his head, 
half raised himself—and another bullet hit him. 
Then with a stagger that seemed to take all his 
strength, he got to his feet, started again after 


















































“Did you get 


/ your copy? 


“The postman has just brought mine, and it’s 
real interesting—not at all dry like most catalogs.” 


“A Song in your Kitchen,” tells all about 
copper utensils. For centuries copper has been 
the preferred metal for kitchen utensils. In some 
parts of Europe they never think of using anything 
else, and even in this country, chefs in many 
of the hotels and restaurants insist on having 
copper utensils. 


For thirty years we have been making tea kettles, 
tea pots, coffee pots, percolators, and wash boilers 
out of pure sheet copper. We line the insides 
with heavy tin, and the outsides are either polished 
copper or nickel plated. 


You can get them at any good hardware or 
. . ‘ 
housefurnishing store. Just ask to see “ROME” 
utensils. 


Song in your Kitchen” 


is different. And it will show you a different assortment of 
utensils: coffee and tea pots, kettles, and percolators, in 
both copper and aluminum; and wash boilers in copper 
and tin. It is beautifully printed in colors. Send us your 
address and we will mail your copy at once. 


ROME MANUFACTURING CO. 
Factory and Offices: ROME, N. Y. 


Branches: 
NEW YORK, 50 East 42nd Street 
CHICAGO, 1168 Peoples Gas Bldg. 
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Distinctive Homes at Wholesale Cost 
Choose From 200 Plans! 
Highest Grade Material Shipped Direct from Mill! 


You Build at a Guaranteed Price—No Extras 


The Gordon-Van Tine system of guantity production and selling 
direct from factory to every part of the United States has cut building 
costs for every reader of Good Housekeeping. Thousands write us 
like this: “Best material seen here in 30 years—I saved $1,500.” — 





W. R. Gillespie, Ohio. 


We specialize on homes of from 5 to9 rooms for both town and farm. 
Our own architects design them, and test and prove them by actual build- 
ing. Material is cut, manufactured and assembled in our four big mills. 


The 4 Reasons Why We Save You Money 





1. You deal direct with manufacturei — 
our prices are based on production cost, 
plus one small profit. We ship direct from 
our own mills and factories to your rail- 
road station. 


2. We share with you the savings made 
in buying and manufacturing due to our 
large volume of business. 


Ready-Cut Advantages 
All framing lumber is cut at the factory and 
marked the same as plans, which show just 
where every piece goes. Construction is strong, 
simple, accurate and unbelievably fast. 


Not Portable —Not Knock-Down 


Gordon-Van Tine homes are strong, unusually 
well built, and permanent; just like the best 
homes in yourcommunity. These are year ‘round 
homes and conform to all city building codes. 


Highest Quality Material 

We furnish very finest materials obtainable, 
complete specifications and grades shown in 
catalog, and backed by our guarantee of ‘‘Satis- 
faction or Money Back.’’ For one guaranteed 
price, we ship all lumber, lath, shingles, doors, 
windows, trim, stairwork, hardware, paint, tin- 
work, nails, varnish and enamels. We guarantee 
there will be no extras. We do not ship cement, 
lime, brick or plaster. These you buy locally. 
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PacificCoast Mill: 
Chehalis, Wash. 


Please send me 
Books 


Home Office: 
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Gordon-Van Tine 


‘ Bn 
Designed for beauty and 
distinction. Comfortable 
and livable in the truest 2 
sense. iy — i= 
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Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


(Address Dept.A54at Office nearest you) 
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3. We sell only for cash. There are no 
bad debts or long-time credits to add to 
your costs. 


4. The Gordon-Van Tine Ready-Cut 
system gives you all savings of machine 
labor over hand labor and does not re- 
strict the type of house. It saves you 
the 18% of lumber usually wasted. 


Financing, Plans and Building 
We do not finance homes nor build homes. 
Our plans are not for sale but are given free when 
material is ordered. We guarantee safe delivery, 
ship subject to your inspection; you pay after 
materials are received and proven satisfactory. 


Convenience Features 
Built-in kitchen cases, linen 
closets, large clothes clos 
ets,etc., includedat no 
extra cost. Many 
homes also include 
\.. | breakfast nooks, 
| clothes chutes, but- 
Ye N ler’s pantries, sleep- 

7 ing porches, etc. 





Interiors 


Southern Mill: 


Davenport, Iowa _iatticsburs, Miss. 
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| The Last Moose 


his cow and calf—still shielding them with his 
body. It was the bravest thing I ever saw, 
from man or beast— 

“He was hurrying them now, as if he knew 
that he couldn’t hold out much longer. He 
would push against the cow with his antlers, 
sort of butt the limping calf along with the flat 
of his head. 

“IT couldn’t stand it, not a minute longer, 
They were riddling him to pieces with their wild 
shooting, and they were wounding the cow and 
calf, despite all the protection that the moose 
could give them. I had shouted myself black 
in the face trying to make the fools listen to me. 
They wouldn’t. So Iran from behind the bush 
where I had hidden to call the moose, up on to 
the Rock. I grabbed the gun of the fellow 
nearest me, aimed at the bull moose—and 
fired.” 

There was a long silence which none of us 
seemed to wish to break. The Cap’n was 
staring into the fire. 

“Well,” he said at last,” when we ploughed 
across the bog—it’s not easy for men to get 
through it—we found him there at the edge of 
the woods, just where I had dropped him. I 
needn’t tell you how he looked—you can imag- 
ine that. But the thing that turned me sort of 
sick inside was to see, when they lifted up his 
head—a streak of white down from his shoulder 
to his chest, a streak of white I’d have known 
anywhere. 

“Tt wes Ol Timer, sureenough. That crazy, 
wobbly, little moose calf, who had sucked my 
fingers the first day we caught him, and tried to 
butt me once because I took him away froma 
Jersey cow he was nursing—” 

Again we sat in silence, looking into the fire 
rather than at each other. 

“Things like that are supposed to happen 
only in stories,” the Cap’n said slowly. “But 
this did happen, just as I’ve told it. After that 
I couldn’t shoot a moose—silly, maybe, but 
somehow every time I’d have my gun on a bull 
moose, I’d get the picture of Ol’ Timer, as he 
stood there that evening, taking those bullets, 
never trying to get away, doing the best he 
could for his cow and calf—no, sir, I just 
couldn’t shoot.” 

My voice sounded queerly unsteady as I asked 
how the lady moose and her baby had fared. 

The Cap’n spoke without turning his head. 
“T don’t know. I hope they lived. I'd hate to 
think that Ol Timer’s sacrifice went for 
nothing. Moose hide is tough, of course, but 
you never can tell.” 

Then the Woods Girl spoke eagerly. “I 
know they lived,” she said with calm assur- 
ance., “Why, that moose you called tonight— 
didn’t you see that white streak on his shoul- 
der? I thought at first it was Ol’ Timer 
himself. But it might have been his son—it 
was his son, I know it!” 

The Cap’n shrugged his shoulders noncom- 
mitally. ‘Well, perhaps,” he said cautiously, 
and rose to fling more wood on the fire. 

The Woods Girl and I looked at each other, 
smiling a little tremulously. For the Cap’n’s 
face in the firelight had lost its tension. We 
knew that he was thinking of a gentleman 
moose—and his son. 
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Woman in the New 
World 


(Continued from page 15) 


decline took place, of course, with that of 
the men. After the brief boom in 1910, Un- 
employment set in; cuts in wages began 
to operate against men as well as against 
women. Some employers formed the cleat 
| purpose to bring the workers down; the major! 
ty did not harbor these intentions, but real- 
ized that with a ruined Europe, incapable of 
buying, with an America so unfortunate as to 
| possess the most valuable currency 1n the 
| world, which made it difficult for anybody to 


‘buy from her, wages must come down, so that 
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rices might come down, so that they might 
obtain orders. 

That is why the wages of women were cut. 
In that sense they suffered only with the men, 
but in this new world they had and still have 
to face a queer male prejudice against women 
as a sex. Soon after demobilization the mil- 
lions of women who in England and America 
had replaced the fighting men were expelled 
from their employment so that it might be 
restored to the discharged soldiers. That was 
quite right, but at the same time these women 
had to live, and as in many cases their homes 
had been destroyed through the killing of. their 
supporters or the bankruptcy of the survivors, 
that formed a very difficult problem. They 
surged into the labor market and by their 
demand for work at any price caused the 
wages of women to be cut more than those 


of men. 


Women Face Male Prejudice 


It is a strange thing, that male prejudice 
against the woman worker. We find it ex- 
emplified in an English publication which has 
a vast circulation, where almost every week 
you discover insulting comments addressed to 
employers or local authorities who are engaging 
women while so many discharged soldiers need 
work. No one denies the rights of the dis- 
charged soldier, but it is impossible to maintain 
this attitude, for if the discharged soldiers 
need to live, the women need to live, too. It 
is not the women’s fault that they are not 
discharged soldiers. 

Therefore, in this new world, woman is 
facing a situation of the greatest gravity, and 
one could sum it up in saying that they are 
rapidly losing the advantages which they ob- 
tained during the war. These advantages 
were considerable, and it is interesting to 
quote the minimum rates of pay which women 
earned before the war with those paid just 
before the Armistice. (For American readers 
I am doubling the figures, so that these rates 
may correspond with the American cost of 
living, which has always been and is now 
about double the English rate.) Keeping that 
convention in mind, we find that in England 
the shirt-maker, who before the war was 
earning at least roc an hour, rose at the time 
of the Armistice to 20c; the girl engaged in 
confectionery rose from 9c to 18c. The mini- 
mum pay for work on tin boxes went from roc 
to 20c. The same applies to the making of 
paper boxes, to the finishing of lace, and to 
tailoring. On top of these rises, another 5c 
an hour was given over all; owing to the de- 
mands of the country, certain trades, such as 
chain making, which before the war had been 
sweated, eventually obtained the trebling of 
wages. 

It might be said therefore that the aver- 
age rate for unskilled work was about 25c 
an hour. This is not a high rate, for on 
a 48-hour week it yields only a minimum of 
$12 a week and takes no account of illness and 
unemployment; still, both in England and in 
America, figures such as these were high. Be- 
sides, many women earned much more than 
the minimum. Therefore, all we can say 
today is that woman has something to lose. 
It is better for her to be squeezed on a full 
purse than on an empty one. Therefore, 
though she is fast losing the advantages she 
earned, she can afford to give away some of 
those advantages, so from that point of view 
she is a little better off than she was before the 
war. She is likely to remain so. 

So much for the working-class woman. Ina 
sense, her position in the new world is not so 
remarkable as that of the professional woman, 
because all the working class woman can gain 
1s more employment, better pay, and the free- 
dom which goes with those things, but the 
working class woman all over the world has 
always been freer than the woman of middle 
lortune. She has stood on her own merits 
and has always been expected to bring her 
quota of work or economy into the family 
treasury. 

The woman of middle fortune, who began 











. BRAND - SELF RAISING 
CAREFULLY PREPAREO 
FROM THE THREE STAFFS. OF LIFE 


TOGET+ER WITH PMHOSPMATE LEAVENING, 
CORM SUGAR AND SALT 


ty THE FISHBACK CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INO. E- KANSAS CITY MO. 
USA, 





VIRGINIA SWEET pancake 
flour is a self-raising package flour 
with which consumers and dealers 
are never dissatisfied. They will tell 
you that is the truth. 

In pancakes, waffles or mufhns, 
it is a wholesome and economical 
food, possibly not equalled at the cost 


by any other. 


*THE FISHBACK CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS KANSAS CITY 








If your grocer does not have Virginia Sweet, send 15 cents 
in coin or stamps and we will send you a package containing 
a pound and a quarter. Please give your grocer’s address. 
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EMERALITE 
Junior 

Brass $6.00 

Bronze 6.50 
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Emerauites are those practical, good-looking 
electric lampswithemerald glassshadesthat you 
see in use wherever eyes are appreciated. They 
harmonize with any environment and furnish 
a complete and personal lighting service in the home. 


FF MERALITE, JR. 


STANDS, HANGS or CLAMPS anywhere. This 
sturdy, obliging chap is a real lamp from its 
well-shod foot to its tilting green head. An 
ideal light for sewing, reading or study. The 
base contains a strong clamp that fastens to a 
chair, table or bed. Just the light for those 
dark corners the big lights don’t reach. 


Every home needs a Junior. 


Twelve inches high—in brass and other 
finishes. 


For writing 


FMERALITE Bev Lamp 


Do You Read In Bed? 


THEN enjoy real reading comfort with an 
Emerauite Bed Lamp. The Light that is Right. 


Emerauite Bed Lamps are easily adjusted in 
any position to any wood or metal bed—felt- 
ed for furniture protection—substantially con- 
structed of best materials, neat in appearance 
and will last a lifetime. 


All models have a dimming attachment 


giving four changes of light. Ideal for sick 
rooms or as a night light. 


0615 M 
For Brass Beds 


0615 R 
For Wood Beds 


EMERALITE Floor Lamp 


You wut enjoy the sociability of this 
chair-side lamp. A detachable screen on 
the emerald glass shade changes ordinary 
electric light into soft daylight that 
eliminates eye strain. A perfect light for 
reading or sewing. 


Telescoping stem is adjustable 
from 22 to 52 inches. Base heavily 
weighted. Nine foot cord enters 
at base. 


EMERALITE Desk LAMP 


Every WELL appointed home has a den and 


desk. Nothing could be more suitable or 


practical than an Emeraute for this and 
many other uses in the home. 


Emera.ite Desk Lamps are all fitted with a 


daylite attachment that furnishes the light 
designed by Nature for the eyes. 


for the name on glass shade. 


Genuine EMERALITES are branded. Look 
It is your 


guarantee of satisfaction. 


Write for catalog showing over fifty patterns in color. 


Any Emerauite will be sent on approval and pure 
chase price refunded if not satisfactory. 


a 
Floor Lamp 
0660 


Brass $16.00 
Bronze 17.00 


H. G. McFADDIN & COMPANY 
a of eens 
levices since 1874 


40 WARREN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Desk Lamp 
8734 B 
Brass $12.00 
Bronze 13.00 


KIND TO THE EYES 
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Woman in the New 


World 


to fight her way out in America round 
about 1830, and who in England put off the 
struggle till about 1880, had so much more 
leeway to make up that she was out for posi. 
tion rather than for pay. Whereas a working. 
class woman, when she made paper flowers 
thought of how to make more flowers and get 
more money, the middle-fortune woman, set. 
ting up as a doctor, thought not only of taking 
fees, but of asserting before the world that 
though she was a woman she could do the work 
as wellas themen. The entry of the educated 
woman into the work of the world has been in 
a sense an emotional campaign; her eflort com. 
bined with the impetus and the fire which 
inspired the suffrage movements in America 
and in England. 

Now, during the war, it seemed as if the 
educated woman were winning her spurs 
fast that in the end she would have enough 
spurs to stock a museum. She filled the 
medical schools; she occupied most of the 
banks; she rose from the seat of a shorthand 
typist to the desk of the accountants; with 
peace she was admitted to the professions, and 
she entered them with enormous enthusiasm, 
All over England we saw what America had 
seen more than a generation before, women in 
numbers opening their own businesses, making 
a start in dentistry, accountancy, and even the 
law. It looked at first as if the emancipation 
of women had begun on that red night in ro1y 
when Germany declared war upon Belgium. 
It is only now that we begin to see that there 
is a change in the situation. 


The Real Facts 


What has happened is that things have gone 
too fast; such is their nature, for the world 
never pursues an even course, like a golf ball 
struck by a sure hand. The world is rather 
more like a roulet ; one never knows what 
hole it will drop into; the only comforting 
thing that can be said is that, like the roulette 
ball, it invariably comes out of whatever hole 
it enters. Briefly, the course of woman is 
subject to violent advances followed by violent 
reactions. From 1914 to 1919 we have had the 
violent advance: the reaction is upon us 
now. 

As regards the medical woman, for instance, 
for whom there was a great demand during the 
war because the male doctors were in the field, 
we find, according to Dr. Cox of the British 
Medical Association, that there is room in 
medicine for women, but not for the numbers 
that are rushing into it. It appears that in 
some of the British medical schools there are 
as many women students as men, whereas be- 
fore the war there were more than ten male 
students to every woman student. Here, 
therefore, things have gone too fast; there is 
not enough employment for the women. who 
become doctors. They do not go into ordinary 
practice, for few men will employ a female 
doctor, and perhaps the majority of women 
feel the same distrust of their own sex. These 
new women doctors are therefore becoming 
officials, health officers, sanitary officers, etc. 
As for the rest, they are simply being crowded 
out. 

The same applies in the banks, where 
one by one the women disappear, and where 
no new ones are now engaged. In a bank 
well-known to me I counted in 1918 as many 4s 
38 girls; today there are 7. What English 
women will do at the Bar is not yet known, tor 
not half a dozen have yet been called. 

The situation is full of trouble and of doubt, 
but I suppose it can be summed up by saying 
that in the new world woman has not main- 
tained all the conquests she made in the old 
one. Some conquests she does hold. It rests 
with her period more than with herself whether 
she holds them for all time. 


The next article in this series will Caner the 
question, “Is There a Change in Moras: 
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To the Unknown 





(Continued from page 18 


2 

T WAS. strange place to find in a great city. 
| In ta: nidst of the restless clamor and 
movement was this cavern of silence—enor- 
mous, reaching up into unlimited obscurity, 
bounded by invisible, mysterious barriers. 
Though it was early in the afternoon, it was 
full of a yellow darkness. The many-eyed 
lamps that struggled against the fog stared, 
but gave no light. The great pillars were 
like monster trees, looming out of the night 
and spreading vast, sable branches over- 
head. Stray footfalls sounded loud and 
solemn down their avenues. An occasional 
verger fluttered, black-winged, from one shadow 
to another. 

Lyn Roscoe had come here, following an 
errant fancy. There seemed nowhere else to 
go. He had not been able to work in the 
beautiful room overlooking the river. And he 
did not want to go home because of Enid’s 
sympathy and understanding. She would 
have been so gentle with him, humoring what 
would have seemed only another of those 
unhappy, sterile moods from which genius 
suffered. 

Then, as the low door of the Abbey swung 
to behind him, he was aware of an instant 
dramatic change. He seemed to have left 
his listless, disillusioned maturity behind in 
the noisy street. Even his success had 
dropped from him. The statues of the great 
dead that in the daylight dwarfed and de- 
formed the transept were now living ghosts 
who communed silently with one another. 
They shone above him with some pale, inner 
radiance. Among them he felt suddenly 
young and unsophisticated and humble. He 
went forward with bated breath like an 
adventurer on the verge of an undiscovered 
land. And from step to step he became more 
aware of tension—of a tightening of all his 
faculties to an acute sensitiveness, a stirring 
of the torpid blood. 

The fog made it seem that he was passing 
from one half-lit cave to another. In the 
circumscribed orbit of yellow light were pews, 
and here and there a bowed, faceless figure of 
some other traveler resting by the wayside. 
He came suddenly into a clearing. It was as 
though the trees of this strange wilderness had 
been cut away to make place for a great camp 
or for some stupendous ceremonial. The light 
from the great window overhead was like the 
last glimmer of an unearthly sunset. It 
confused him. He stumbled against some- 
thing and drew back, quickly, almost afraid, 
as though the obstacle had been a living thing 
—helpless and tender—which he had hurt. 
He bent down and touched it, and petals of 
dead flowers fell from his fingers. Then he 


knew. Of course. He knew, too, though he 
could not read, what was written on the 
sodden, crumpled card: 
‘To the Unknown—” 
arrested. The 


HE REMAINED | there, 

sense of some great, impending event 
was strong on him. It was as though a door 
were about to be flung open, and again, as in 
the old days, he should feel and see poig- 
nantly. 

So great was that suspense that he held his 
breath, waiting. Then he knew that he was 
not alone. Some one was standing on the 
other side of the grave, a slender, shadowy 
figure. A woman. She was so still that he 
did not know how long she had been there. 
She did not seem quite real. Her face was 
bowed. She might have been some sorrowful 
, \nd then through the yellow dusk 
his astonished eyes gathered the reassuring 
humanness of her dress—the graceful fur cap 
set on the dark hair, the austere lines of her 
Coat and skirt, the muff in which her hands 
hung loosely clasped. There was an un- 
expected poise and confidence in her bearing, 








revenant, 


because somehow he knew already that she 
was quite young. 

With a flash of the old, imaginative vision 
he thought: “She is still a girl. But she has 
lost some one she loved, and has suffered a 
great deal.” 

He felt that it was not decent to look at 
her or wonder at her: He bent his eyes to 
the ground again. Neither of them moved. 
It seemed a long but not a painful waiting in 
which they were both groping toward each 
other with just the grave between them. 

Suddenly she looked up. The pale, oval 
face was like a faint light through the gloom. 
Her dark, steadfast eyes met his, and the 
strange intimacy that had been conceived in 
the silence and emptiness broke into life. 

“We three—” she said, “three unknown 
people who will never know each other’s 
names—or where we are going—or whence 
we come—” 


T DID not seem in the least strange that she 
should speak to him and in these terms. The 
place was set apart from the rest of the world, 
and here humanity met stripped of its con- 
ventions and its insincerities. To the end of 
time whatever was spoken or thought here 
would have to be true. And the thought that 
she had expressed was inevitable. It had 
been in his mind too, so that her voice with 
its faint, foreign inflection was like an echo. 


“Yes—it’s strange,” he said, “and very 
pitiful.” 

“You, too, were a soldier?” she asked 
simply. 

“Ves,” 


“Vou might have been here.” 

He nodded—and then without premedita- 
tion, as though his subconsciousness had 
broken through his guard, he said, “A great 
deal of me does lie buried there—a great deal 
of every one who survived—faith, enthusiasm, 
youth—” 

“Romance—”’ she said. 

He started a little. That was somehow a 
releasing word. It was as though she had 
touched a note that vibrated through all his 
nerves. He answered gravely, “I hadn’t 
thought ef that, but it is true.” 

“People will always come here,’”’ she went 
on in the same remote way, ‘“—people who 
have lost no one, and will gaze down and dream 
and wonder. Who was it? Some simple boy 
who didn’t think much about anything—too 
simple to be even afraid, perhaps. A fearless 
fellow who didn’t suffer at all—a coward who 
went into it shrinking—a brave main who was 
horribly frightened—a lover—a genius—a 
coarse young man who kissed his girl and got 
drunk on Saturday nights. And all of them, 
if they had been told they were to lie here, 
would have joked about it—the poet most of 
all, because he was English, and you English 
laugh when other people cry.” 

He smiled gently across at her. 
us very well.” 

But she seemed intent on her own thought. 
“They should have written, ‘Here lies the 
most romantic thing that ever happened in 
the world’.” 

“And the most tragically ironical.” 

“If we had known his name—‘Thomas 
Atkins, the representative of the common man’ 
—it would have been different, wouldn’t it? 
We should have known who he was. His 
picture would have been in the papers, and 
we should have paid him one visit of respect. 
But to the Unknown—we shall come back to 
him forever. It’s the unknown that we seek— 
that makes it possible for us to live. It’s 
like a high mountain that no one has ever 
climbed—or an untraveled country—or—” 
She stammered a little, as though all at once 
she realized how strange it was that she should 
be thinking aloud. Or like some one one 
loves for the first time.” 
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Just add water to Jiffykake 
and bake. And you have 
a perfect cake—light, deli- 
cious, inviting, satisfying. 






form. It is made in our pure- 
food kitchens of the ingredients 
that you use in your home in mak- 
ing a cake. Absolutely pure and 
healthful. 
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Can you imagine a more convenient 
article of food to have in your home? 
And you can buy it, right at your 
door, from our authorized exclusive 
Zanol distributors. Not sold in 
stores. 

The Zanol representative is special- 
ly trained to make your household 
shopping easier. There is a repre- 
sentative in your locality. When 
he calls take the time to hear the 
complete Zanol story. 
















We have a few good openings for am- 
bitious men and women. Write us re- 
garding your territory. Address Dept.2. 


THEAMERICAN PRODUCTSCO. 
Zanol Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
















SEEDS 


If you are planning a garden, write to-day 
for the Storrs & Harrison Guide for 1923 


That’s the first office of this finely 
illustrated catalog. It makes the attainment of 

beautiful and fruitful garden easy. Flower and 
vegetable seeds listed are from time-proved strai 
with many new varieties. Contains valuable inf 
mation on planting; covers every need of the grower. 
For 69 years, S. & H. seeds, trees, plants and shrubs 
have been the choice of professional gardeners, orchard- 
ists and nurserymen. Our 1200 fertile acres afford 
infinite selection. Don’t handicap your garden. 
Write to-day for this descriptive and helpful catalog. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Nurserymen and Seedsmen 
Painesville, Ohio 


To help you plan. 
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No Overheating oe 
No Underheating ° 


The AfINNEAPOLIS” 
Heat REGULATOR 


In homes where the temperature is 
hand-regulated, the rooms are gen- 
erally too hoff. too cold; seldom 
comfortable. This vagiation in tem- 
perature is unnecessary, The “‘Min- 
neapolis” automatically maintains 
normal, healthy temperature. Lowers 
the temperature at night, raises it in the 
morning while you sleep. Cuts fuel 
bills. Saves steps. Quickly and easily 
installed in old or new homes on any 
type of heating system burning any 
kind of fuel. Half a million in use. 
Write for free booklet. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR Co. 
2764 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


This is a Wonderful Box of 
Seeds and will produce 
bushels of Vegetables, 
Fruits and Flowers. 


“4 The Sowing 10 Packets 
wy of Seeds will be mailed to 
any address for only 10c. 
Cabbage--60-day--Produced heads in 60 days. 
) Lettuce--Earliest or 12-day--Record breaker. 
) Radish -- Red Bird -- Earliest of all reds. 
“* ) Vegetable Peach--Fine for preserving. 
> Wks.orSnowball--Quickest grower. 
; et te oe all oe grower. 
arden Berry-- its in 4 mon’ from seed 
--good for Preserves and Pies. 
* ) Aster-Bouquet-1 plant is a gorgeous bouquet. 
) Poppy-Firefly-Most gorgeous poppies grown. 
) Site put nd varieties--Great mixture--Won- 
derful co! 


I Guarantee you will be more than pleased. New 1923 
Seed Book of the best V and Flower seeds, 
many Novelties in Colors, free to all. Order today. 


F. B, MILLS, Seed Grower, Box 30, ROSE HILL. N. Y. 


(=) Removes Rust 


Makes Old Metals like New 
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Use STOVOIL ona stove, golf club, gun, 
silver trophy,auto,or any metal that is ex- 
d. After much research the Supe! 
ratories have developed a protective, 
renovyator,rust remover of metal surfaces 
i™ which not only prevents rust (oxidization) 
on all metals, iron, steel, brass. copper, 
nickel-silver, but restores and 
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To the Unknown 


He did not answer. Her voice with its 
faint, mysterious accent and its eager sincerity 
touched him deeply. He felt that it was 
wonderful that she should speak so openly of 
what was in her heart. He felt oddly gentle 
and humble toward her. 

She turned away a moment later, and he 
turned with her and walked beside her. The 
unearthly, yellow darkness was growing gray 
with the onset of evening. A hurrying verger 
peered at them admonishingly. 

“Hurry out, please. Closing time.” But 
even he spoke in an undertone. 

“‘We’re going back into the world,” she said. 

It made him realize what had happened. 
“When I came in—I don’t know even now 
why I came—it was the fog—and—well, the 
dreariness of going home to a comfortable 
home—and a good dinner—and I was feeling 
inert—utterly blank. Now I feel as though 
I'd lived through some sort of experience.” 

“T think only some one with a dead soul 
could come in here and not be changed,” she 
said with her quaint air of wisdom. 

“Then my soul’s not dead.” He smiled 
wistfully. ‘Do you know—I almost thought 
it was. I couldn’t feel anything—and I was 
scared—terribly frightened. I could have 
cried with relief because my heart jumped 
when you said, ‘Romance. Here lies the 
greatest romance’.” 


HE was silent. They went down the 

transept side by side. The door swung back 
behind them, and the spell which had made 
their odd companionship seem so natural was 
broken. They were plunged in a chill reality. 
And yet something fantastic and faerie still 
lingered about them like a faint cloud of 
incense. They looked at each other. It 
seemed to him that he saw her for the first 
time. She had been a sort of spirit with whom 
his spirit had spoken. Now she was a stranger 
—a woman. He saw her lifted face in the 
light of a street lamp—a pale girl’s face, 
elfishly beautiful, ardent and proud and candid. 

She held out her hand. “Shall we—? 
Because we both. understood—?” 

He stammered, half laughing: “Why—that 
doesn’t seem a reason—does it?—for saying 
good-by like that. Wouldn’t you let me see 
you safe through the fog? I’m awfully— 
horribly respectable.” 

“T don’t know that I am. I think I’m an 
adventuress. That isn’t respectable, is it? 
But if you want to—my rooms aren’t far 
from here.” 

“You’re—you’re not English, are you?” 

“T’m a Russian.” 

“A Russian.” 

“Does that frighten you? Not a Bolshevik.” 

“‘A princess?” he said whimsically. 

“T wasone. A princess in exile. It doesn’t 
matter. Now there are princesses only in 
fairy-stories.” 

“T write fairy-stories—for grown-up people. 
I used to live in one. I’d almost forgotten 
what it was like. I’m beginning to remember.” 

The fog swirled around them in a yellow 
cloud. From the side street into which they 
had turned they could hear the sullen roar of 
traffic and see the lights groping their way 
through like stupefied fireflies. But they 
themselves walked alone. Their footsteps 
rang out like the steps of survivors in a 
desolate city. 

“You’re Lyn Roscoe, aren’t you?” 

He came out of his reverie. He had been 
imagining—wondering. A princess. Why, he 
might have known it. That indescribable air 
of race, of ancient familiarity with the highest 
and best in life, which gave her that subtle 
poise and dignity. A princess. Some one 
who had lost everything—and nothing. 

“Yes, I’m Lyn Roscoe,” he said stupidly, 
‘(whoever he may be.” 

“I was sure. Not in the Abbey, but outside. 
I’d seen your picture. But you looked older 
in the picture. You seem too young.” 


“For what?” 

“To have written like that.” 

“How do you know?” 

“T read a book. of yours. It’s upstairs jp 
my room now. I bought it when I was 
poor, and I read it when I didn’t know whethe 
I could live. I had memories, you see, which 
made living very difficult. I couldn’t drive 
them away for a moment. Then J 
reading, and suddenly I found that I hag 
forgotten—for a whole hour.” 

“I’m glad,” he said unsteadily, “I’m glaq 
I helped, princess.” 

She shook her head. “Oh, no. Not that, 
That’s over. I’m Marie Barenoff, an artis 
who makes an honest living painting dishonest 
portraits—here.” 

She had stopped, and he stood hat in hang 
before her in the dripping darkness. He felt 
oddly young and gallant and light-hearted, 

“We're not the unknown any more,” he 
said. ‘“We’ve been introduced. We knoy 
each other.” 

She answered with her queer gravity. “We 
know each other’s names, Mr. Roscoe.” 

That night Enid came out to meet him 
Perhaps she had been anxious. She put her 
hands on his shoulders and kissed him. But 
he was busy getting out of his coat, and her 
lips just brushed against his face. 

“You're late, darling.” 

“T suppose Iam. I’m sorry.” 

“T’m not. I’m glad. It means you’ve had 
a good day’s work, doesn’t it?” 

“Work—? Yes, it began to come—for the 
first time.”” He wondered why he lied to her. 
He had never lied to her before. He was 
excited. His hand shook a little. “How did 
you know?” 

She laughed. Was it only his fancy, ot 
was there something puzzled and seeking in 
her tranquil eyes? 

“Because—because you look as_ though 
something wonderful had happened to you.” 


3 


HE TOOK her his first book and read it to 

her. As he read, he was astonished that 
he could ever have written anything so beauti- 
ful. Surely somebody else had written it. 
And at first he was full of anguish because of 
all that had happened to him. He seemed to 
be looking down on the grave of a young man 
and thinking, “If only you could have been 
spared and I taken!” But gradually he began 
to remember. It was as though in secret 
some one were blowing softly on dying embers 
and they began to glow and kindle. 

Marie Barenoff sat opposite him in the 
firelight and listened, and each time that he 
lifted his eyes to her, he received the impression 
of her like a red-hot brand upon the heart, 
so that he caught his breath in a kind of 
exquisite pain. Fine and keen and beautiful 
as a Damascened blade she seemed—strong 
and infinitely delicate. 

He loved the room in which she was set like 
a jewel. It was different from anything he 
had ever seen. It was an attic that was a 
studio by reason of its northern skylight, and 
led into another attic that was her bedroom. 
The walls sloped so that it was like a magic 
cave full of treasure. Everything in it was 
rare and beautiful and unconscious of its 
beauty. An ikon of faded gold and rich, dark 
colors, mellowed with age, hung where. the 
light fell upon its austere and mystic piety. 
There were strange stuffs, too, falling i 
gracious lines, into which antiquity had woven 
an inexpressible pathos. Everything had 
suffered and seen suffering, but none of them 
had known indignity. 

She was like that, too. Even as he read, 
his subconscious self was busy with her. 
Behind the reserve which guarded the life 
from which she came, he visioned horror 
itself. There must be blood on many of those 
relics. She said that she had been poor and 
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fugitive, but she did not know what ugliness 
was—the ugliness of quiet, respectable homes 
and fumed oak furniture and passionless virtue. 
He thought of his own home with its order, 
its spruce, second-hand prefection, the flutter- 
ing, white-aproned maids, the shining, modern 
silver, the too great cleanliness. And Enid— 
Enid, so tranquil and assured and gracious in 
her black dress—so eminently right. His 
heart contracted with a kind of nausea, of 
satiety, of disgust. 


HE CLOSED the book and let it drop scorn- 

fully on the floor beside him. “It’s great,” 
he said. ‘I can say it now, because I shall 
never write like that again.” He put his face 
down in his hands, hiding from her. 

“Yes—yes—” 

“You don’t understand,” he went on dully. 
“P’m a successful man. I’ve got everything— 
a comfortable home and money and reputation. 
I’ve got two lovely children and a wife who is 
the finest woman in the world, who is faithful 
to me and to whom I have been faithful to 
my last thought. No—it is all finished—the 
adventure is over. I’msafein port. Nothing 
happens there.” 

“One takes on cargo,” she said dreamily. 
“Qne awaits the tide.” 

Her voice, metallic and sweet, shook his 
heart. He looked up at her with a faint smile. 

“What do you know of life?” 

It was a question, asked not in mockery but 
in wonder. She was leaning forward now, 
and color had come up under the pallor of her 
skin like light shining behind ivory. Mysteri- 
ous and alien she was, young and infinitely 
old. He felt that those gray eyes had seen 
countries and strange things that had gone 
under in a world cataclysm. She was a sort 
of exquisite survival of something that was 
lost forever, but which he could still remember 
more and more vividly, like a slow return to 
consciousness from a deep narcotic, the life 
which he had once lived so ardently, which he 
had said farewell to with so young and gallant 
a gesture, marching at the head of his men to 
the song of the drums. 

“T used to be like you,” she said. “It was 
a sort of prison, and I looked through the bars, 
wondering if they would ever melt and let me 
out. I had so much—so many people to 
love and be loved by—such pretty dresses— 
such swift, beautiful horses—servants who 
bowed to me when I passed. And then—in 
one night—all gone.” 

“Marie Barenoffi—” he murmured. It was 
as though he had seen it all—the magic 
splendor—the secret gathering together of 
evil, desperate forces—an explosion—the wild 
rush of flames striking at the stars, dark, 
flying figures, a red-hot, molten mass sinking 
to a sullen, smoldering darkness. 

“Then I came here,” she said more lightly, 
“like a strange migratory bird flying from 
storm into all this peace, taking refuge for a 
while till it has preened its wings for another 
flight.” 

“Couldn’t you be content?” he asked 
hurriedly. 

She shook her head. “Like you?” 

He made a gesture of resignation. “No— 
no—I wouldn’t have you like that. I want 
to think of you always, princess—living and 
growing.” 

“Mr. Roscoe, why do you call me ‘princess’?” 

“Mayn’t I? Since I think of you as one? 
I am such a plain fellow—a bit of a snob 
perhaps. I’ve never known a princess before. 
It’s like a bright patch of color somewhere in 
my mind. I shall always say to myself, 
‘I knew a princess once—a real princess who 
set out on the great adventure which I have 
missed.’ ” 

“There are all sorts of adventures, Mr. 
Roscoe. Wasn’t that an adventure too, there 


in the Abbey?” 
He felt his heart leap against his ribs. He 
could not lift his eyes above her hands— 
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slender, beautiful hands lying loosely clasped 
on her knees and shining like alabaster in the 
firelight. 

“Yes—something happened.” 

Now he looked up, and their eyes met. It 
was an accident which left them both stunned 
and for a moment incapable of action, as 
though their eyes had been wrestlers who had 
suddenly fallen into a deadly grip from which 
neither could escape. Swiftly she stood up. 

“There is a picture I wanted to show you— 
before you go—some one you know.”’ 


He followed her as in a dream. His arm | 


brushed against hers. There was about her 
a cloud laden with magic. He could see her 
walking, as she moved now, with that uncon- 
scious dignity of inheritance, through barbaric 
halls of state, trailing the train of her golden 
robes. He could see the crown on her dark 
hair and the servants bowing before her and 
he himself. 

It was crazy—unreal—and yet, when he 
forced himself to think coolly, not so unreal 
as Enid and the children had become. When 
he tried to visualize them, they appeared pale 
and static figures, lifeless as wax-works. He 
could not make them live. He thrust them 
out of his mind. 

She held a sketch for him to see. 
himself, as he had been. He stood behind 


her, and like a humble, passionate thief he | 


let his mouth brush against her hair. She 
could not have seen or felt him, and yet for a 
moment they both stood so still that they 
could hear each other’s breath. 

Then he drew back. He spoke in a loud, 
conventional voice. “It’s splendid. 


know each other—but I’m afraid. Enid’s so 


English. Our home would stifle you. You 


wouldn’t understand.” 


She followed him to the door. “It’s as you | 


think best,” she said tranquilly. 
Her hand rested in his. 


themselves. He felt her warmth steal up his 
arm to his heart. The half-light in which 
they stood enveloped them in a mysterious 
isolation. 


“Marie Barenoff,’”’ he murmured again as 


though the name were a spell. “Princess!” 


He bent and kissed her hand. 


Afterward, in the street, he saw how foolish | 


and romantic he had been. How young! 

He wandered the streets blindly—he did 
not know for how long. But presently he 
telephoned home. 


place. 
“Yes—I’ll be very late. 
I’m in the vein. 


passage waiting to know if dinner was to be 
kept back any longer. 
ately. “I don’t like 
worries me. 
dressing-room.” 

It was such a natural thing for him to have 
suggested. He was sure nothing in his voice 


disturbing you. It 


betrayed him. And yet that pause—that | 


perceptible pause—as though she had started 
and shrunk back. 
his heated, quivering imagination. 

“Of course, Lyn. 
so glad. Good-night, my darling.” 

“Good-night.” 

He hung up the receiver, trembling with 
relief and thankfulness, like an escaped 
prisoner. ” 


4 


N THE days that followed, strange things 
happened to Lyn Roscoe. He had loved 
Tony and Lynette, his children. His feeling 
for them had seemed to be the one vital 
emotion left him. Their littleness, the thought 
that their individual, mysterious life should 


It was | 


He held it lightly, | 
yet it was as though they could not free | § 


His voice in the hot, | 
evil-smelling box sounded calm and common- | 


Don’t sit up for me. | 
I want to keep going—” | 
He caught his breath. He could see her in | 
her black evening dress and the maid in the | 
He went on deliber- | 


Have the bed made up in my | 


It was his imagination— | 
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To the Unknown 


| have risen, like twin springs, from his and 
| Enid’s love had thrilled him’ with pity and 
| wonder and an aching tenderness which once 
or twice had rekindled passion only to die 
almost at once under the stifling common- 
placeness of their daily life. 

But he had always loved them. And now 
he did not love them at all. They knew it. 
While Enid remained confident and quiet in 
her dangerous wisdom, they knew. They fell 
silent when custom drove him to their nursery. 
They dropped their games, looking at him 
shyly and distrustfully as at a stranger. 

“T told. them how deep you are in your 
work,” Enid said. “It’s wonderful how they 
understand. The minute you come into the 
house, they are as quiet as mice.” 

She smiled happily at him, and he turned 
away, impatient and yet unmoved. He 
simply could not realize her. He could not 
remember what he had ever felt for her. But 
once, seated before the fire, he had looked up 
from out of a formless, fierce-colored reverie 
and had seen her opposite him, so composed 
and immaculate, and an anger against her, 
terrifying in its black hideousness, leaped 
like a tiger out of his secret life. For one 
shattering moment he knew how it was that 
wicked men could kill the thing that stood 
across their way. 

And the strangest thing of all was that he 
who had thought and reasoned as a civilized 
man, dealing subtly and finely with the in- 
tricacies of life, could now only demand with 
the primitive directness of a savage. Once 
indeed he had told himself, “I must not 
see her again,” but that had been only a 
conventional gesture. His heart and brain 
had scorned it with high laughter. 

“You shall—you will!” 





HE WAS working brilliantly now, without 
effort, hardly knowing what it was he 
wrote. He had become the will-less instrument 


| of a creative force outside himself. His mind, 


even as his hand set down the things that were 
to lift him high above his previous levels, 
was straining like a passionate captive toward 
the hour of release when he could go to her. 
And when that hour came, he was like a man 
carried on a frail raft on the breast of a head- 
long torrent. He could look about him and 
see the world in splendor and fire melt past 
him from one vivid, pulsating picture into 
another. The hearts of men were opened in 
their breasts for him to gaze into, and he 
thought in his dizzy sense of power how he 
would make their lives live forever. Most 
splendid of all, the old, spiritual deafness was 
gone. He heard, with the intoxicating clear- 
ness of those whose lost hearing has been 
miraculously restored, the song of the river 
with its burden of high romance and great 
adventure, but as yet only in the far distance 
the thunder of the cataract toward which he 
was being borne faster and faster. 

He reached its brink almost in a moment. 
That day he was not to have seen her. She 
had made some excuse. Perhaps his instinct, 
goaded by desire, warned him. He came 
upon her in the chaos of a prepared. and 
desperate flight. 

It was a queer interview—brief, terrible in 
its mounting ecstasy. All around her were 
the uprooted symbols of her life. He felt 
that his own life was threatened—that he 
was being torn out of his soil—bleeding, 
withering. 

He asked, “You were going away?” 

And she laughed with defiance in her eyes. 
“Migratory birds fly with the seasons. My 
season here is over.” 

“Migratory birds do not fly alone,” he 
retorted, laughing back at her. ‘They have 
their mates, princess.” 

They had been standing, facing each other 
like enemies. Now she sat down, as though 
her strength had gone from her, and the next 
instant he was at her feet, his arms about her, 
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his face pressed against her breast. It was no 
mastering, possessive passion. It was ador- 
ation and surrender. He gave himself to her, 
He lost himself in her mystery. He had 
ceased to be the strong, self-sufficient man, 
arid of emotion and faith. He was the 
dreamer kneeling against the feet of the 
inspiration which had given him rebirth. The 
warmth and sweetness of it enveloped him in 
a cloud of incense. He felt her kiss upon his 
head—her hands on his bowed shoulders. 

Then they were silent, motionless. He 
dared not move lest the unearthly wonder of 
the moment should be broken. Like : song 
of praise his heart and brain reechoed, “I love 
—I love again—” 

Her hands tightened. He heard her speak, 
her low voice with its faint, exotic inflections 
that gave her simplest words the charm of a 
strange music. “I’ve suffered, Lyn—unspeak- 
able things. Yet I have been a spoiled woman, 
too—I’ve taken whatever I desired of life 
and held it with all my strength. But I 
will not steal—I will not steal—” 

“Take what is yours!’ he answered. 

“Your wife—your children—” 

“They are not mine any more. I’ve lost 
them. I’ve left them behind. We were 
travelers together for a time, but I can’t 
travel their road with them any more. I’ve 
got to get back to the high places where it is 
hard and dangerous to live—to you!” 

“Your wife,” she repeated urgently. 
suffering we should make for her!” 

He tried to think of Enid. He could not 
see her save as a dim, unreal figure—stolid, 
worthy. 

“She won’t suffer—not as we suffer. She 
will be shocked. But she has the home, the 
children. That is her world. I was stifling— 
dying in it—and I have a right to live. You 
have given me everything Iam. Take me— 
keep me.” 

Strange wooing, humble, irresistible, domin- 
ating and ruthless as the instinct of self- 
preservation. Suddenly with all her strength 
she held him close to her. 

“Tf we go—it must be now—for aiways— 
far from the things to which you belong.” 

He answered in triumph, “I belong to you.” 


“What 


5 


T HOUGH he left her then, it was late that 

night when he turned the key of his house. 
All the lights had been turned out save the 
one that burned at the fcot of the stairs, 
and he stopped short at sight of it with a 
strange check of the heart. Was it the artist 
in him, wrought up to an intense perceptive- 
ness, which recognized a symbol? Sanctuary 
light. A little fire that burned steadily and 
patiently as a reminder of something that 
endured forever beyond the fret and fever oi 
man’s desires. He closed the door softly. 
It was as though he were afraid of waking 
more than the quiet sleepers of the house. 

So long as he could remember, he had never 
seen his home as he saw it now. Its gently 
bustling well-being had dropped from it like 
a formal dress. It greeted him in silence and 
shadow. Silence and shadow veiled his pos- 
sessions with a mysterious dignity. Their 
loveliness stood free from the dross of his 
success. And there was pathos, too, about 
them—as there is pathos in all things that 
sleep, in all inanimate things that have fallen 
from tired human hands. Enid’s work-box, 
neatly closed, stood on the round table by 
the fire. He could see her sitting there, 
working and listening, and then when it grew 
too late, she had got up, sighing quietly, and 
slipped her needle and scissors to their place, 
and closed the box with her gentle air of 
setting a seal upon another day honorably 
lived. 

Now she was asleep. He crept past her 
door, past the children’s room. Something 
touching, too, in the thought of all the 
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defenseless mystery of life that lay in these 
dark silences sonearakintodeath. He felt like 
a thief slinking through a holy place steeped in 
innocence and mild-eyed goodness. He was 
thankful to reach the shelter of his own room 
and to switch on the brazen lights which freed 
him from the spell of that hushed twilight. 

A little bunch of violets stood in the vase 
upon his dressing-table. He saw them first. 
His eyes focused themselves upon them as 
upon something blazingly salient. She had 

ut them there—silent and eloquent. He 
felt for a moment that he was on the edge of 
some stupendous realization, like a man living 
in a dream, who by one final effort of the will 
could burst through into reality. 

But he did not want to wake. Would not. 
This was the truth—the greater reality. He 
thrust the violets out of sight and listened to 
the pounding of his blood. 

“To-morrow—to-morrow—!” 
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H®™ LET Enid kiss him good-by. He kissed 
his shy children. He did not realize 
them at all. He said to himself, “This is my 
wife who has been my loyal comrade, and these 
are my children whom I am deserting without 
thought or pity.” But it meant nothing to 
him. His reason had ceased to function, and 
emotionally an explanation, even a warning, 
would have seemed as superfluous as an 
explanation to complete strangers. 

He felt nothing when the door of his home 
closed behind him. 

He spent the day buying what he required 
for the immediate journey. Nothing was to 
be carried over from the past. A new begin- 
ning—a new youth. 

It had been arranged that he should fetch 
Marie Barenoff from her rooms in time to 
catch the night boat-train, so that there 
remained at the end of his feverish shopping 
two hours to wait. He returned to his room 
to pick up a favorite book and his manuscript. 
There, too, he would write to Enid. His 
literary genius would have to lend him the 
required expression of affectionate regret and 
decent remorse—to give life to that extraor- 
dinary deadness. 

The door of the room was unlocked. The 
lamp on his writing table had been switched 
on, and just beyond its shaded circle of light 
he saw Marie Barenoff waiting for him. His 
heart leaped to his throat at sight of her, and 
there was fear in that suffocating joy. She 
stood there so very still, just as she had done 
on the other side of the grave, her body 
relaxed, her hands clasped loosely in her muff. 
She looked like some dark, wild bird that had 
beaten its way into his room and might 
again take flight. 

““Marie—how—why did you come?” 

He closed the door sharply as an involuntary 
expression of his dread, and she smiled—a 
little ruefully—in understanding. 

“It’s all right. I knew you would come 
here first. Your caretaker let me in when 
she found me waiting. I—I wanted to see 
your room, Lyn.” 

He breathed a sigh of deep relief. “I am 
glad you came. It was so long to wait. I 
meant just to fetch my manuscript—” 

“It’s here. I’ve been reading it. It’s 
better than anything you have ever done.” 

“You gave me the power.” 

Her eyes lifted to his with a dark tenderness. 
“Qh, Lyn, if I could believe that!” 

“It’s true. I was dead until you came.” 

He stood close to her, but he did not touch 
her, Some instinct reined in his mounting 
eagerness, This was Enid’s room For the 


first time they had met in Enid’s presence, 
and though he was without regret and could 
face the thought of her indifferently, there 
were decencies to which they must pay homage. 
“You are like my mother, too,” he said 
brokenly, ““—for you have given me life.” 
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She turned away, hiding her face from him. 
and he sat down at his table for the last time 

“T have a letter to write,” he said. “Then 
we can go together.” 

He began to write. “My dear Enid—” 
and then sat with his pen in his hand waiting 
for the first well-balanced sentence as he 
waited for the first sentence of a new novel. 
It was difficult to write when one did not care 
And he did not want to care. 

Marie Barenoff stood by the fire. He could 
feel her presence as something holy in its mys- 
teriousness. Suddenly she spoke. 

“T’ve seen your wife, Lyn.” 

He sat quite still, not looking at her, grown 
deadly cold. “I don’t understand.” 

“T called on her. I wanted to see her for 
myself. I made some excuse—a foreign 
interviewer whose appointment you had for- 
gotten. She laughed. She said you were so 
absorbed you were forgetting everything— 
even your own family. She made me come in 
and have tea with her—so that she could tell 
me—how wonderful you are.” 

He stood up. He knew now of what he 
had been afraid. His instinct had warned 
him. She was a woman and could not rest 
till she had stirred up the nethermost depths 
of their emotions. There was to be battle 
between them before the final attainment, his 
will against her conscience, her will abetting 
him. And yet as he saw her face he became 
aware of something deeper—more subtle. 

“You shouldn’t have gone,” he said with 
forced calm. “It was not fair to you—or to 
her or me. You are not the woman to come 
at the last with morbid doubts—” 

“No,” she answered. “I am not. You 
need not be afraid of that. What is worth 
having is worth sinning for. I have my own 
morality. I am my own judge.” 

She was silent for a moment. And yet he 
stood and waited. A new tension had come 
into the atmosphere. He had a sudden, 
urgent need to escape from this room quickly 
before it became unbearable. The room was 
a power, passive, immeasurably patient, work- 
ing its will on him. Marie Barenoff had 
moved away from the fireside. 
opposite him, her hand resting on the table. 

“Lyn, what lies beyond this for us both?” 

He shook his head. “I don’t understand.” 

“Beyond this mystery. We feel now that 
we have got to solve it at all costs. But when 
it is done—when I have found out that you 
are just a man with a man’s sins and follies— 
when you have found that I am just another 
faulty woman—what will remain to us?” 

The answer sprang triumphantly to his 
lips. ‘“Love—!” 

It was as though he had said something 
extraordinary—had flung open a locked door 
through which passed a figure of grave, 
immeasurable power. He saw Marie Baren- 
off’s face—its whiteness—its look of tense 
recognition—as though she too had seen. 

“You love your wife.” 

“Marie.” 

He would have caught her in his arms— 
pressed her close to him so that she should 
not see. But a shrill clamor checked him. 
He stood stock still, lamed by a sense of an 
invisible disaster. It was like a_ hideous, 
implacable voice. It jeered and threatened 
him. 


E WATCHED Marie Barenoff go to the 
instrument and take down the receiver. 
The stillness was almost as terrible—a pit of 
emptiness on the brink of which his mind 
reeled. He heard her voice at last, subdued, 
urgent. 
““Yes—yes—he is here. What is it—?” 
A little, far-off ghost answered. Suddenly 
she stood upright, looking at him. 
“Lyn—it’s terrible—Mrs. Roscoe—” 
He knew then. Instantly. He had known 
from the first moment. Enid. Something 
frightful. Enid. An accident. Death— 
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perhaps. And he had forsaken her. She who 
had never forsaken him—never failed him. 
He had killed her—his comrade—his love. It 
was as though a hammer blow had smashed 
through the gaudy walls of the fantastic 
palace in which he had been living, and a 
ruthless hand had dragged him out into the 
bitter wind of truth. He staggered, drunk 
with the fumes that had befooled him—but 
sane—knowing himself. He sprang across the 
intervening space. 

“What is it—what has happened—why did 
you ring off—oh, God—” 

He was aware then, even in the midst of 
his hatred of her, of her pregnant quiet. She 
was not looking at him, but past him, and her 
face, deadly white, was still and watchful like 
the face of a spectator. 

He turned. It was Enid standing in the 
open doorway. 

Very strange she seemed in that room. Very 
big. She wore the sables he had given her on 
her last birthday, and there was something 
royal about her. She made them both foolish 
and little, like children who have been caught 
in the midst of some petty struggle. He 
thought, “All our lives we shall seem to our- 
selves squalid and bedraggled.” 

“T—I hoped Id find you, Lyn. I asked the 
caretaker to ring up. I wanted to see the 
room—since—” 


SHE had been a little dazzled by the light. 

Now she saw them both. There was noth- 
ing outward to betray them but their naked 
pain. The room was disrupted, shattered by it. 
Very slowly she came forward and sat down, 
looking from one to the other. 

“Oh—I’m sorry—I’m sorry—Oh, Lyn—” 

She sat so upright—so splendid still—so 
good—with no reproach. Her gloved hand 
resting on the table began to move in the little 
unconscious tattoo which had once exas- 
perated him. Now it seemed only infinitely 
pathetic. It completed her reality. It spoke 
to him of their life together. It pleaded for 
toleration as she gave forgiveness. He met 
her eyes for an instant—those generous, quiet 
eyes that had never hardened against him, 
never narrowed in cruelty or baseness. He 
saw in them the old, familiar look. 

“T understand. I must understand. He is 
different. He must have his heart’s desire.” 

And beyond that he saw her suffering. He 
had said that she could not suffer as he suffered. 
This confounded him. It made everything 
that he had endured or written of endurance 
petty and insignificant. Yet it was so quiet. 
She did not break under it. She faced it as 
she had faced poverty and would face death, 
with her head up, thinking of how others 
might be spared. She was bigger than he 
would ever be. 

“My wife!” he thought. 

He could think of nothing else. An infinite 
thankfulness, humble and unreasoning, pos- 
sessed him. A moment before he had thought 
of her as dead, beyond the reach of his love 


and his repentance. She was there. 
heart knelt 
not, she should believe that he had loved once” 


and forever. 


She would know, as he knew ~ 


fore her. Whether shé forse j 


¢ 
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now, that like trees that stand apart, stirred © 


by strange winds, lifting a different foliage 


to the sky, their roots, in secret and in dark- — 


ness, had been woven together for all times, 7 


“You—you are going away together? 
love each other, don’t you?” 


You. — 


He said, “Yes,” simply, mechanically, He a 
gave no sign of the realization that had fallen © 


in a blasting stroke upon the moment’s © 
He had smashed his life and hers, 7 
Honor | 


exaltation. 
Truth must be sacrificed to a lie. 
demanded it. Honor demanded that he should 


lie dishonorably to his days’ end. He could | 


not look at her. He was the sinner on whom 


she was to pass judgment, and there must be 7 


no defense. 

“No—” Marie Barenoff said. 
true. I love him. But he was only in love 
with a memory. He wanted to relive some- ~ 
thing that can never be relived.” : 


She came forward into the light. It seemed q 
odd that he should have ever thought of her | 
as a princess. The mystery that had enveloped © 
her personality like a gaily-colored cloud was © 
She was ~ 


gone. He did not love or hate her. 
some one who pitied him and whom he pitied, © 
a fellow-traveler, neither very wise nor ve 


strong, not splendid at all, but rather shabby ~ 


and pathetic. 


But she was trying to lift him out of his © 
shame so that he could think hereafter of her © 


and of this moment without bitterness. 


“He will want to go away with me still, i 
because he is a man of honor and it is me he | 
has wronged, not you. But I am a woman of | 


honor too, in my own way. I do not take what © 
is not mine.” She looked at Enid. 
understand.” 


She passed him quickly, going toward the 
But Enid stretched out her hand. It | 


door. 
was taken and held for a long moment. 


“That is not 


“You will 7 


They did not seem to be thinking of him, 4 


but of each other and of something that they 


both knew—at once a little laughable and 


very sad, like a child’s grief. 
Then Marie Barenoff was gone. 


ONG after, they still sat by the dying i 


fire, his hand in hers. 
human being can tell another he had told her. 
Presently, worn out, he knelt beside her, his 


And what one | 


head against her breast, and she spoke, almost © 
for the first time, brokenly, like some one ~ 


whose thought has been torn out of-her very ~ 


depths, who has always found it difficult to 
speak. 


“Tt may be that it is God we seek so hungrily 4 


” 


in one another—” she said ‘“—something 


unknown—and greater than ourselves. But we © 


are just human beings who can only love each 

other. I am just the woman who loves you.” 
He answered humbly. “It is enough.” 
And she held him close to her, looking into 

the fire and smiling a little through her tears. 


All Night Somebody Walks in the Corn 


(Continued from page 32) 


To my mind, it deserves a more lofty name. 
For it is not just the spark of reproduction, 
it is the strange, protecting, rebuilding force 
that renews and heals, that keeps a race alive, 
even when that race has striven, madly, to 
destroy itself and its civilization. The Power 
that revives as by magic, even where man’s 
destruction has burned his rich fields and sown 
them with salt. Well, perhaps Life Principle 
is the word. Although—there should be a 
term more—commensurate. More—er—ex- 
alted.” And he sighed and went back to 
his test tubes. 

On the whole, I prefer Celestia’s way of 
putting it. 

“All night, Somebody walks in the corn.” 


Alt night, when our own restless scheming 
and striving is laid by, there comes, and 
blesses, the Power that will not let its kindly 
fruits blight and fall. The Power that .wills 
not that one of these little ones shall perish. 
We can fret and forebode, we can prophesy 
and view with alarm, as long as we choose. 
Always that Power waits, to pour its bounty 
into our fumbling, bewildered hands. If only 
we do our own little, funny, pitiful share—if, 
like Brutus and Philander, we plow and hoe and 
tend our own little fields—then we may lie 
down in peace, and sleep. For always there 
comes, when the night is darkest, some gleam 
of radiance, some lift of wings. For all night, 
every night, Someone walks in the corn. 








